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THE WAR IN 





ON THE PARANA, 


ROM Buenos Ayres to the old capital of | 

Paraguay, Asuncion, there are one thou- | 
sand miles of broad and yellow water, known as 
the La Plata, the Parana, and the Paraguay | 
rivers—the last two contributing with the Uru- 
guay to form the first, and the whole perform- 
ing for the Southern continent of America the | 
grand office which the Mississippi and its con- | 
fluents fulfill for the great continent of the | 
North. In olden times—that is to say, before | 
the war—should the reader have ascended these 








PARAGUAY. 


rivers, he would have found little in his passage 
to interrupt the contemplation of the somewhat 
monotonous tropical beauties of the banks. He 
would have seen the white wings of a few peace- 
ful traders tacking back and forth in the long 
reaches of river, or heard the hoarse whistle of 
an occasional steamer rushing down with the 
swift current or laboring heavily in its slow as 
cent. He could have enjoyed, with little inter- 
ruption, the endless gambols of the monkeys 
among the drooping foliage on either side; the 
chatter of parrots and Southern birds of gor- 
geous plumage ; the odor of flowers, which few 
other lands produce in such wonderful variety 
of color, form, and fragrance. He could have 
seen, perhaps, from time to time, a stealthy 
tiger staring at him through the heavy trailing 
vines; and often a crocodile, steering in the 
quiet eddies with scarce a ripple in his wake, 
and preparing a little surprise-party for some 
gigantic white crane, or other river bird, pa- 
tiently waiting for his dinner bv the water-side. 
And surveying all these things with attention, 
as also occasional bluffs moderately high, capped 
with little villages fair to view from the water, 
and sometimes, during the flooded season, vast 
inroads of the river over miles of the flat Chaco, 
interspersed with islands of perpetual green, he 
would have about as good an idea of the gener- 
al appearance of the La Plata and its chief 
tributaries, in the days of peace, as it is the 
desire of the iter to present. Later, should 
we not tire of each other’s company, when we 
come down these rivers. which it is now our 
purpose to ascend, we will point out, as guide, 
the more noticeable features—such as the cities 
of Rosario, the future capital of the Argentine 
Republic, and the terminus of an important 
railroad ; Corrientes, the name whereof is in- 
separably connected with the first chapters of 
the war on the La Plata; and other points 
where important events took place in the exist- 
ing war, or in the older troubles in which the 
river states were involved. 

We have spoken of the river in its peaceful 
days. Butitis sadly changed now; for though 
flower and foliage are still upon its banks, and 
its swift current sweeps as steadily as ever to 
the sea, yet bird and beast have fled inland 
from the shore, affrighted by the constant stream 
of a fatal commerce, born of the necessities of 
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LAS PALMS. 


war; and even the impertinent monkey scarce 
ventures to the margin to survey upon the pass- 
ing transports the black soldiery of Brazil, whom 
the Paraguayans insist upon calling his broth- 
ers—a relationship which the willful animal 
declines to recognize. 

In the year 1868 an American squadron left 


Buenos Ayres to perform the same journey | 
which we have in contemplation; and inasmuch 


as these navy men are good traveling compan- 
ions, it will serve our present purpose to take 
passage on one or all of the vessels of the fleet. 
Should the reader be curious to learn the pur- 
pose for which the squadron sailed, we would 


refer him to a forthcoming publication on that | 


subject, of about a thousand pages more or less, 
soon to be issued in Washington, wherein he 
will find in detail all about the expedition, its 
objects and results, with much other interesting 
matter, which he has a perfect right to read 
and enjoy, because he pays for its publication. 
Humaita, the formidable fortress where the 
Paraguayans made their second great stand for 


camp for the allies. 
molished; and the old church standing in the 
rear, half destroyed and riddled in every part by 
shot, seems typical of the desolation which has 
come upon the land. We passed it at night. 
A few allied transports were moored near the | 
shore. The customary lights twinkled in their | 
rigging; but beyond this there was neither sign | 
nor sound to indicate the presence of men, As | 
we approached Las Palmas the evidences of | 
the war became each hour more visible. The | 
river was full of transports, with occasional 
men-of-war, Monitors and iron-clads chiefly, | 
and all of them flying the faded green flag of 
Brazil. The transports generally displayed the | 


| of landsmen, 


Argentine and Oriental flags, for the two re- 
publics allied with Brazil have modestly limit- 
ed their ambition on the water to the well-paid 
performance of the carrying trade of the army, 
At Las Palmas, in a straight reach of river of a 
mile or more in extent, there were numberless 
vessels of every description and of many na- 
tionalities. .They were moored on the Para- 
guayan shore, where the banks were about twelve 
feet high, or anchored in the stream near the op- 
posite side. There were steamers and sailing- 


vessels and barges and tugs of every conceiv- 


able build, intermixed in that admirable confu- 
sion which only Jack knows how to create and 
untangle with a facility which is the wonder 
On the shore, covering several 
acres, was, of course, the irrepressible sutler, 
with his booths and tents and stands and shan- 
ties, each of them flying a gay flag or streamer, 
and displaying inartistic signs in Spanish and 


| Portuguese bearing witness to the worth and 


beauty of the wares within. The tents and 


| booths were arranged generally in streets, which 
independence, is occupied now as a hospital | 
Its works have been de- | 


were full of people of both sexes and many na- 
tions. There were noise and bustle and filth 


| and gayety, such as are found in the rear of all 
j armies at the points where their great dépéts 


are established. The decks of the vessels, too, 
were full of life. They were mostly vessels of 
the allied countries ; but an occasional salute 
as we passed betrayed here and there the pres- 
ence of the more mannerly flags of Europe. 
International courtesy is not a virtue on the 
equator, nor south of it; but time and travel 
will remedy that. The general appearance of 
Las Palmas and its landing resembled in much 
—although gayer and more picturesque in its 
display of bunting and gay colors—such scenes 
as the James River presented a few years since 
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near City Point, when the Army of the Poto- 
mac was operating against Petersburg. 

We steamed rapidly through the long ave- 
nue of transports, and in a few minutes found 
urselves among the vessels of the Brazilian 
squadron. The commodore came on board 
to salute the American admiral, and assured 
us that no military or other obstruction would 
prevent our passing higher up to the Para- 
guayan position. The commodore was a 
Jeasant-mannered man who had been edu- 
cated in the navy of the United States, and 
spoke English with some fluency. After a 
few minutes’ conversation he paddled off in 
the shore boat in which he had come on 
board, to resume his labors, which at this 
time, it appears, were of a character which 
might properly have been assigned to that 
mythical branch of the service, the ‘‘ horse 
marines.” He was engaged in passing the 
llied cavalry from the Paraguayan to the 
Chaco side of the river, to be sent above the 
batteries of Angostura. 

We proceeded immediately on otr journey, 
and in a few minutes rounded a point and dis- 
covered for the first time the tri-colored flag 
f Paraguay waving over these celebrated bat- 
teries. 'There were mounted at this point six- 
teen guns on the river-front. One was a Whit- 
worth gun of large calibre, captured months be- 
fore from the enemy under circumstances which 
will illustrate the mode of warfare of the Para- 
guayan army better than pages of description. 
At Paso Pucu the allies had maintained a 
steady fire for many days and mghts on the 
Paraguayan position, This Whitworth gun 
was their most formidable and annoying piece. 
Lopez gave orders that the shot or bolts should 
be carefully collected as they fell. In the course 
of time it had delivered two thousand project- 
iles, all of which had been carefully collected. 
The fact was announced to Lopez, whereupon 
he ordered an expedition to go and bring him 
the gun. The party started, carried that part 
of the allied works by assault, and brought off 
all the guns that were mounted there. The 
Whitworth gun, however, being heavy and un- 
wieldy, and its special value unknown to the 
officers of the expedition, was abandoned in 
heavy ground outside the allied intrenchments. 
Upon learning this fact President Lopez. dis- 
patched another party, who returned and found 
the enemy engaged in recovering the gun, The 
Paraguayans drove them off, retook the piece, 
and brought it in triumph into their lines, where, 
on the following day, it opened fire with the 
very shot it had been furnishing for weeks to 
its new masters. The loss of the Paraguayans 
was very great in tliis performance, but they 
obeyed orders to the letter. 

We remained several days before the bat- 
teries of Angostura, There were negotiations 
in progress which were several times interrupt- 
ed by the operations of the war. That is to 
say, Brazilian iron-clads came up three or four 
times around the point flying the American 
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REFUGE FROM MOSQUITO 


flag and a flag of truce at the fore, and gave us 
notice that they were about to attack the bat- 
teries. The attack consisted generally in firing 
three or four shots at long range, receiving as 
many in reply, delivered usually with excellent 
aim, and then dropping down with the current 
after this valorous display to rejoin the admir- 
ing squadron. It may be well te mention, how- 
ever, that the undoubted purpose of these per- 
formances was merely to annoy the Americans, 
compelling us to weigh anchor and get ont of 
range, as bound in courtesy to do, as often as the 
Brazilian commander chose to repeat this some- 
what petty and undignified manceuvre. 

During these days on the river the thermom- 
eter reached one hundred every day, and the 
mosquitoes many millions every night. Against 
the latter there was no possible protection. 
Nets were a feeble defense. They seemed to 
enter by some mysterious process, or, in the 
language of a distinguished naval officer, when 
this was impossible, they would ‘‘run out an out- 
rigger as long as a stunsail boom, and operate 
through the netting with the quiet triumph of 
genius.” They never seemed to become sur 
feited by feeding, and should their hapless vic- 
tim attempt to escape them by violent exercise 
on the deck, they followed him in clouds all 
night, and only left him with the rising of the 
sun. ‘The middies discovered that there was 
refuge in the tops, and betook themselves there 
each night, where, it appears, the musquitoes 
never mounted. The young gentlemen, how- 
ever, fearing the encroachments of superior 
rank, kept very still in regard to the advantages 
of their elevated dormitories, and only revealed 
the secret at the end of the voyage. In the 
mean time some of the crew became disabled 
from want of rest under this incessant infliction. 
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Under the circumstances, therefore, it is better which, from morning until night, aids were 


to dismiss the navy and let them return to the 
welcome freshness of the salt ocean breezes, 
while we journey inland to the head-quarters 
ef the army of the republic. 

The squadron returned rapidly to the sea 
without incident of importance. The officers 
amused themselves with occasional shots at 
birds or beasts on the shore. In one instance a 
most extraordinary transformation was wrought 
by the rather questionable rifle practice of a 
gallant captain, who fired at a white crane on 
the shore, and was astonished to behold the 
strange bird suddenly assume the shape ead 
proportions of a native of the country, who had 
been stooping in the bushes by the water-side, 
and disappear with great rapidity toward the 
interior. 

From Angostura six miles on horseback, over 
a country much intersected by swamp or estera, 
brought us to the head-quarters of the army, 
situated on the hill of Pikysyry. The build- 
ings were of one story, thatched with the straw 
of the country, and arranged as the three sides 
of a square, inclosing an area of little more than 
an acre, All the rooms opened inward toward 


the inclosure, and the projecting eaves formed on 


that side a corridor which extended the whole 
length of the buildings. The principal side, 
or that nearest the river, was occupied by the 
President. At one end of this line the side 
walls had been omitted, leaving a large open 
shed, which seemed to serve as military office, 
dining-room, and observatory. Under this shed 
were three large telescopes on tripods, through 


| constantly observing the movements of the ep- 
| emy, and reporting from time to time to th, 
| President, who generally sat at a large table 
| near the further end to receive reports or at- 
tend to the military business of the day. Thre 

| aids remained outside the  galpon,” or shed, 
| but always in full sight. Their business seem. 
ed to be to deliver to Lopez the telegraphi: 
dispatches which were constantly coming from 
the office near by, or to communicate his or- 
ders from time to time to the other officers of 
the staff. These latter, when not occupied on 
military duties, spent their time chiefly in little 
groups pitching coins—a practice in which al] 
had acquired singular skill. All were well- 
uniformed, wearing either a red flannel blouse 
or a finer garment of dark blue cloth, of the 
same pattern, handsomely trimmed with black 
or red, with pantaloons of blue or red cloth, 
and fatigue-cap of the French model, with the 
gold-lace indications of rank. Their horses, 
with trappings profusely adorned with silver, 
| generally remained saddled, with loosened 
| girths, throughout the day. All were skillful 
| riders, and when mounted made a very hand- 
some display. 

Life for a few days at this point had become 
somewhat monotonous. The troops, it is true, 
| were at work intrenching and strengthening 





their position; and the enemy was making 
| steady, energetic preparations for a further at- 
|tack. But, after the busy scenes of the long 
| march from the Tebicuari, and the sharp, terri- 
ble fights of the early part of the month, this 
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life of somewhat idle wait- ‘ — 
ing seemed trying. So one 
evening, when Lopez re- 
marked at dinner to some of 
his principal officers, ‘** Cax- 
ias will attack me to-mor- 
owat half past four o'clock,” 
there was visible an expres- 
sion of delight on the faces 
f all the officers present. 
He added, ‘‘He is landing 
his sailors and the crews of 
transports at Las Palmas to 
make a diversion from be- 
low, but he will attack in 
force from the direction of 
Villeta,” a point a few miles 
above on the river. At the 
hour named on the following 
morning a sprinkling skirm- 
ish fire, followed soon by 
heavy guns, announced the 
commencement of a battle, which, considering 
the great disparity of forces between the contend- 
ing parties and the importance of its results, 
leads us to depart from the rule which we made 
for ourselves at the commencement of these 
sketches, not to venture upon descriptions of 
such scenes, 

The hill or high ground on which the head- 
quarters were estadlished was the centre of the 
Paraguayan position. It was intrenched, at a 
distance of about half a mile, on three sides. 
As the ground sloped away from the intrench- 
ments it was wooded to some extent; but on 
the other side of the little valley which sepa- 
rated the belligerents there was high ground 
and open country, known as the Valentine Hills. 
On these were posted the allied artillery, which 
maintained throughout the day a pretty con- 
stant but badly directed fire. The morning 
was passed in skirmishing and an allied raid 
upon the Paraguayan cattle-herds gathered in 
the esteras outside and in rear of the intrenched 
position. Later in the day the quick, continu- 
ous roar of musketry announced the beginning 
of the serious work on the front looking toward 
the river. A column of Brazilian cavalry 
moved down the gradual slopes from the allied 
centre to threaten the Paraguayan right. A 
few Congreve rockets flew with fearful roar 
from the Paraguayan works and turned the 
head of the column to the left. Meantime the 


allies, who had gradually but with fatal delay | 
massed their main body in the dip of the little | 


valley under cover of the low, thick woods, ad- 
vanced to deliver their main assault. Their 
artillery seemed to cease at the moment when, 
of all others, it was most necessary to maintain 
an incessant and concentrated fire, and left the 
infantry to advance against the undisturbed fire 
of the Paraguayan works. To a certain point 
the advance was ‘well sustained. They came 
into the heart of the opposing fire, hesitated, 
broke, and went back in confusion, losing more 
in their return than they would probably have 
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OOMiNG FROM THE FRONT, 


| lost had they swarmed over the intrenchments 


of the enemy, which their numbers should have 
certainly enabled them to do. A second and 
a feebler attempt was made further to the right, 
with a similar result. Their batteries were ad- 
vanced nearer to the front, but failed to take 
up the most commanding positions. Several 
Paraguayan ammunition-wagons were explod- 
ed, and many of their pieces disabled. The 
head-quarters began to swarm with the wonnd- 
ed; yet none withdrew from the lines except 
those whose wounds were such as to positively 
and immediately incapacitate them from further 
fighting. There were children of tender years 
who crawled back, dragging shattered limbs, or 
with ghastly bullet-wounds in their little half- 
naked bodies. They neither wept nor groaned, 
nor asked for surgeons or attendance; and, 
when they felt the pressure of the merciful 
hand of death heavy upon them, they would lie 
down and die as silently as they had suffered. 
Yet these children many of them had mothers 
not far off in the women’s quarters, where the 
shot and shell of the allied civilizers plentifully 
fell, whose thoughts were not upon their dying 
babies, nor upon their homes long since laid 
waste, nor upon a husband perhaps at that mo- 
ment in his agony on the outer works, but upon 
the cause of the country in this supreme mo- 
ment of battle, when all so confidently hoped to 
put an end forever to the blight and ruin which 
this allied invasion had brought upon the land. 

The cavalry, which had turned to the left in 
its first advance, divided under cover of ravines, 
and a detachment of a couple of squadrons en- 
tered the Paraguayan lines on the extreme 
right, at a point from which the troops had 
been withdrawn to meet the enemy’s infantry 
elsewhere. They penetrated, almost unresist- 
ed, to within one hundred yards.of the head- 
quarters. A few officers and others rode mad- 
ly against the column, attacking it with the 
fury of desperation. There were a few shots 
from carbines, a little unimportant work with 
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the sabre, when the Brazilians seemed sudden- 
ly to lose heart, turned sharply to the right, 
and fled. In a few moments another and 
much larger body, numbering at least two 
thousand horsemen, entered the works at the 

point where the first detachment had escaped. 

They came also in column, and advanced until 
within eighty yards of the head-quarters. The 
staff of the President and irregular horsemen, 

to the number of perhaps two hundred in all, 
dashed against them and clustered like bees 
around the head of the column, using their | 
weapons—sabres, carbines, or lances—with ter- 
rible effect. Had the Brazilians deployed, they 
would have engulfed the little handful of men 
resisting them, captured the Paraguayan head- 
quarters, and probably Lopez himself. Yet 
they still advanced in column—more slowly at 


every step—but the weight from behind still | 
san- | 


pressing the whole column forward. M 
while those in front seemed to make no fight 
at all, while the Paraguayans were striking on 
all sides with singular rapidity, although still 
pressed back and moving with the mass. The 
pace had decreased to a walk. The Para- 
guayan officers, with their red blouses, were 
confusedly mingled with the leading ranks of the 
white-capped Brazilians. The latter seemed 
half paralyzed, but still moved forward, press- 
ing back the Paraguayan horses, who gave 
ground sidewise or by backing. At last the 
forward motion ceased, the column recoiled 
The others 
followed with fierce enthusiasm. A section of 
artillery opened on the retreating enemy, and 
the allied cavalry did not appear again in that 
day’s battle. 
plete repulse of the assailants at all important 
points, although it was evident that the Para- 
guayan line of defense must be still further 


upon itself, turned, and retreated. 


The day closed with the com- | 


setiehesestn nent i 
contracted, in view of the heavy losses among 
| the defenders. The enemy maintained thei; 
| musketry fire all night long, and for five days 
jand 1 nights succeeding. They knew the scar- 
€ | city in numbers of their adverss aries, and the, 
| hoped to exhaust their enemy by giving hin 
no rest. 
| The condition of things within Lopez’s line, 
>| that night and the following days was deplora 
ble. There were no means of caring for th 
s | wounded in such numbers, nor could men } 
| spared to bring them off the field, or to bury 
| the dead. Many childrer, almost unnoticed, 
were lying around under the corridors, griey- 
| ously wounded and silently waiting for death 
| Women were busy making lint by the light of 
| lanterns from whatever material could be co! 
| lected for that purpose. Garments of all de- 
scriptions were torn into bandages. 
officers, many of them wounded, were sitting 
| here and there, discussing the events of th; 
day. The President sat apart with a few of 
his chief officers, similarly oceupied. Randon 
bullets splintered the wood-work of the build 
ings from time to time, and an unearthly pea- 
cock, perched on the ridge-pole, made night 
hideous with his screams every time : 
came near enough to disturb his slumbers. 
The firing continued from the 2Ist to the 
27th of December, day and night, varied by 
occasional demonstrations, but with no determ- 
ined assault. On the 24th the allied generals 
addressed a joint communication to President 
Lopez, summoning him in insulting languag: 
to surrender, throwing upon him the respons- 
ibility of all the blood that had been shed, and 
arraigning him before his own people and th 
civilized world for all the evil consequences of 
the war. They informed him, also, that they 
| knew the weakness of his army, and had no 


Groups of 


shot 
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THE NIGHT AFTER THE BATTLE. 


doubt he was aware of their numerical supe- 
riority, and of their constantly arriving supplies 


and reinforcements. 

**You have no right,” he said, in his reply, 
‘“*to arraign me before my country because I 
have defended her. I do defend and will de- 
fend her while I live; she has imposed upon 
me this duty, and I will perform it religiously 
to the end, 
and I owe no account except to God; and, if 
blood has yet to flow, He will not fail to affix 
the responsibility on whom it belongs. For 
my part I have-always been and I am still dis- 
posed to treat for peace upon terms equally 
honorable to all the belligerents, but I will not 
listen to one word as to laying down my arms 
as a preliminary.” 

In another portion of the same reply he says: 

‘** Your Excellencies have been pleased to in- 
form me that you know my resources, and are 
good enough to suppose that I, too, know your 
preponderance in numbers and supplies, with 
your facilities for reinforcing without limit. I 
have no such knowledge; but I have learned 
from four years of war that this vast superior- 
ity of numbers and resources has never been 
sufficient to break the spirit of the Paraguayan 
soldier, who fights with the self-denial of a de- 
voted citizen, and the resolution of a Christian 
man that a narrow grave may open for him in 
the soil of his country before he will permit 
her to be dishonored. 

“Your Excellencies tell me that the blood 
poured out at Itororé and Abay should have 


For the rest, history will judge, | 


determined me to avert the farther bloodshed 
| of the 2lst; but do you not see in the Para- 
| uayan blood thus freely flowing the glorious 

proof of the devotion of my fellow-citizens, and 
| that each sacred drop imposes upon those of us 
| who survive a new and more imperious obliga- 
| tion? In the presence of such grand examples 
| am I to cower before the threats, so little chiv- 
alrous, permit me to say, with which your Ex- 
cellencies seek to intimidate me ?” 

On the 27th a determined attack was made 
upon the Paraguayan rear, on a part of the line 
defended by recruits. Sixteen thousand troops 
came to the assault. The Paraguayans had 
dwindled to twenty-five hundred, all told. 
Their artillery ammunition was exhausted, and 
most of their guns were dismounted. Neither 
shot nor shell received the advancing hosts. 
The line gave way, and the whole position was 

captured. The President retired with his staff 

| through the wood, pressed at first by the ene- 
my’s infantry, who fired excitedly and too high, 
| Caballero, with forty lancers, covered the with- 
| drawal of his chief, fighting from time to time 
| with desperate courage against large bodies of 
\ caaee, who checked their advance and re- 
coiled each time that Caballero’s little detach- 
| ment made front against them. Lopez met at 
| the Yeaty, within ten miles of the battle-field, 
| his war minister, with twenty-five hundred fresh 
| troops and twenty pieces of artillery, coming to 
| reinforce him, It was too late, however, and 
he withdrew to Cerro Leon, a few miles farther 
| in the interior. 
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A day or two previous to the last assault all 
the wounded that could be moved were sent 
into the interior. Many of the women, too, 
and other non-combatants, left at the same 
time. Two large and handsome traveling-car- 
riages drawn by six horses, each with a small 
detachment of cavalry, and three carts drawn 
by oxen, composed the expedition sent into the 
interior to the new cayital, Piribebuy, with some 
civilians whose presence on the field was unnec- 
essary. The roads were lined with the wound- 
ed and the women, most of them on foot. <A 
few were stretched in the great clumsy ox-carts 
of the country, which lumbered slowly over the 
broken roads. They generally saluted us as we 
passed—the men by silently uncovering, and the 
women with a cheerful “adio,” spoken always 
with a pleasant smile. 

Upon reaching the river Ycaty the scene pre- 
sented was picturesque in the extreme. The 
river was swollen by rains, and the ford was 
therefore difficult. Men, women, and children, 
however, crossed, swimming or wading, with lit- 
tle loss of time. Dried hides were made to serve 
as boats, in which they placed their clothing, or 
sometimes children too young to be committed 
to the water, or any light article which it was 
desirable to keep dry. These primitive boats 
they pushed before them as they swam. The 
wounded who could not shift for themselves 
were crossed in a canoe, which made constant 
trips. Three other canoes were reserved for 
the transit of our carriages and carts. Each 
carriage or cart was run down into the water 
astride of one of the canoes until the axles 
rested on the sides of the little craft. The 
horses or oxen had been previously unhar- 
nessed and made to swim to the other side. 
About twenty soldiers then, with much shout- 
ing and laughter, conducted each canoe with 


its carriage, swimming or wading by the side. 
to shallow water near the opposite shore, whey 
the animals were again attached. In the mid 
stream, where the current was rapid and the 
water deep, it was difficult to keep the car- 
riages from upsetting or being swept down 
Every time it inclined to one side or another 
the shouting and laughter were redoubled, and 
the soldiers, who swam like water-dogs, clung 
with great tenacity to the wheels or to the sides 
of the boats. 

Pending these aquatic performances we dined 
under the shade of a few straggling trees near 
the bank. The dinner consisted of fresh beef. 
roasted in primitive but excellent style, upon 
stakes stuck in the ground near the fire. When 
properly roasted the joint is brought, still upon 
the stake, which is usually about six feet in 
length, and held before the guest, who helps 
himself ‘to such part as he may choose to cut 
off. We had also some chipa—the bread of 
the country—of which there are many varie- 
ties. It is made of ground maize, baked with 
a slight mixture of cheese, eggs, or milk. It 
is an admirable and wholesome substitute for 
bread. Our drink was the cafia of the coun- 
try—a liquor distilled from the sugar-cane— 
and a horn or two of ale brought from over 
the seas. 

One or two ‘‘matés” had preceded the re- 
past. A maté is a cup of the yerba, or tea of 
the country. It is sucked through a silver tube 
called a ‘* bombilla,” and from a small silver- 
mounted gourd, which is called the maté. This 
tea is fragrant, somewhat resembling in flavor 
the tea of China, is stimulating in its effects, 
and in nowise hurtful. It is the universal bev- 
erage in Paraguay, and is to the army what 
coffee was to ours in campaign. 

After dinner we crossed the river in a canoe, 
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conducted by the swimming soldiers, who had | 


finished the transfer of the vehicles, and had 
also made many trips with the wounded. We 
could still hear the roar of artillery from the 
greater river in our rear, informing us that the 
little army of the republic was still holding out 
against the invaders. The dull reverberation 
of the heavy guns of the iron-clads notified us 
that the batteries of Angostura were receiving 
their customary share of the honors of war. 
On the opposite side we mounted our horses 
and continued our journey through the same 
long lines of weary wounded, whose painful 
faces were very sad. At each little stream we 
passed we found them pouring water on their 
undres. ed wounds, and here and there one who, 
knowing that his time was nigh at hand, was 
lying down quietly and silently for his last sleep, 
as if it were the most natural thing in the world 
for a Paraguayan to lie down and die unnoticed. 
Six thousand wounded men and children came 
thus from that field of the 21st of December, 
where they had fonght as no other people | 
ever fought to preserve their country from in- | 
vasion and conquest. Many, too, had crawled | 
away from the prison-pens of the invaders, into | 
whose hands they had fallen. And in the face 
of these things there are men here even in the 
United States who gravely tell us that all this | 
is done because their ruler is a barbarian and | 
monster, from whose clutches they are ever | 
striving to escape, and whose rule is a blight 
upon the age, which these gentle civilizers of 
the allied nations, with unparalleled philanthro- 


PARAGUAY. 


COLONEL. 


py, are spending countless millions to remove. 
Thinking of these things we are sometimes 
tempted to lose our patience at this insult to 
the common-sense of the world, and indulge in 
digressions which might perhaps be tiresome to 
our readers, 

All the country we traversed had been aban- 
doned by its population some days before, as it 
was known that it was soon to be overrun by 
the enemy. ‘The people had been ordered to 
retire behind the Cordilleras, which were to con- 
stitute the future line of defense. Each house, 
therefore, was deserted, and in the way-side cot- 
tages there was no sign of life. The bloom of 
flowers and the ripening harvests rather added 
to the air of desolation which hung upon these 
deserted homesteads. We traveled late into 
the night, and at last halted at a little house by 
the way-side until the following day. We had 
a supper of roast beef and chipa. Hammocks 
were swung for the principal persons of the 
party, while the others stretched themselves 
upon the ground, and in a few moments all 
were asleep except the guard. During the 
greater part of the following day we were de- 
layed waiting for our carts, which had made but 
slow progress, on account of the great heat and 
the bad condition of the roads. Toward night- 
fall, however, we were again in motion, and con- 
tinued our journey all night, thus escaping the 
intense heat of the day. 

We passed on the road a cart, or carreton, 
in which a wounded colonel of distinguished 
record lay dying. We had last seen him full 
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of life and enthusiasm on the battle-field. His 
brother, a bright-faced, handsome boy of ten 
years, an orphan, and the sole relative of the 
dying man, was one of those attached to our 
party. As we halted our horses reverently 
around the cart the boy rode up on his spirited 
pony to see what attracted us. The color 
dropped suddenly from his bright face as he 
recognized the features of his brother and sole 
protector, with the evidences of present pain and 
approaching death very visible upon them. He 
shed no tears, but, taking the hand of the dying 
man, he bent over him for a moment to catch 
the last few words of Guarani with which the 
wounded soldier, faintly smiling, whispered his 
farewell. In a few moments all was over, and 
the boy was led away with a still hopeless look 
upon his face, that remains in our memory to 
this day. He had been romping with the sol- 
diers when we overtook the cart, and the sud- 
den change to the tearless, listless sorrow in 
which he journeyed all that day and night was 
inexpressibly sad to any one who has had occa- 
sion to know how overwhelmingly bitter are 
such afflictions to children—even to those to 
whom the free relief of tears is not denied. 
Further on we overtook another officer, a 
major, who was wounded in the arm and leg. 
He was mounted sidewise on a raw-boned, fee- 
ble horse, which his son, a child of ten years, 
was leading. The father was a man of more 
than fifty years, with thin gray hair and beard. 
He greeted us pleasantly as we approached, and 
assured us that his wounds were doing well. 
He seemed to be very proud of his boy, as in- 
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deed he had good reason to be. The officer, 
of our escort informed us that this child had re 
mained by his father’s side in the trenches, fight 
ing with a musket, and that when the latter. 
disabled by wounds, was removed, the boy re 
turned to the trenches and remained throug! 
the day. He seemed shy when we addresse,j 
him, and, upon being asked if he had kille 
any of the enemy, answered, modestly, “J 4 
not know, Sir. I fired a great many times, and 
tried to take as good aim as I could.” This js 
the material of which soldiers are made in tha; 
country. 

On reaching Paraguari, which lies at the 
foot of a high, bold mountain—a sort of ad 
vanced guard of the lesser Cordilleras—we ey- 
countered a fresh, stiff breeze, which we were 
told blows perpetually about the foot of this 
peak. The village is for that reason a pleasant 
summer residence in normal times, and, lying 
as it does on the railroad to the capital, in fact, 
the terminus of the completed part of the road, 
it gave promise before the war of much future 
importance. We halted here for an hour's 
rest. We visited the railroad station, a hand- 
some building of two stories, modern in its 
architecture, with square towers in the Euro- 
pean style, and with large, admirably arranged 
rooms within. There was little else worthy of 
a visit except the church. The houses were 
all of one story, with roofs of thatch or tile, and 
differed in nothing from those of the other “ ca- 
pillas” of the country. 

The streets and houses were deserted and 
strangely silent. The chief and a few soldiers 
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still remained there, but all the inhabitants had | this vicinity. Since that time no hostile cannon 
departed some days before. As we were about | had been heard within the limits of the repub- 
to continue our journey a merry peal of bells | lie up to the commencement of the present 
broke forth from the steeple of the old church. | struggle. 

It was Christmas-eve. The chime was musical About daylight we reached Cerro Leon, the 
and right merrily rung, but the effect was very | former grand rendezvous and camp of instruc- 
strange in that deserted village, and in connec- | tion of the army. There were comfortable bar- 
tion with the sad scenes of the previous day. | racks here for sixty thousand men, with a beau- 
The old church in which these bells were chim- | tiful drill-ground covering many acres. An 
ing was one of the most venerable in Paraguay | artificial lake had been prepared in front of 
—made doubly interesting from the fact that it the position, and in the rear the Cordilleras, 
centained in its walls a solid shet of the war of | covered with thick foliage, rose perpendicular- 
independence, carried on against Buenos Ayres ly from the further limit of the parade-ground. 
in the commencement of the century. The last This was the general hospital of the army, the 
and decisive battle of that contest took place in | point to which all the wounded were direct- 
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ing their steps. Fronting the lake was the 
head-quarters, a spacious building with large 
airy rooms and a wide piazza or corridor in 
front. We remained here all day, swinging in 
our hammocks, taking an occasional maté, or 
sitting smoking on the piazza watching hun- 
dreds of noisy bathers in the lake. Our horses 
were meantime grazing on the smooth lawn in 
front. There was plenty of life ail round, and 
a certain gayety which is peculiar to this peo- 
ple under all circumstances. Nevertheless, for 
us it was not a merry Christmas 

Late in the afternoon we started for the pass 
of the Cordilleras at Ascurra, Upon reaching 
the mouth of the pass a sudden and violent 
storm overtook us. It was decided to remain 
overnight at the foot of the mountains. We 
halted near a house by the road-side, but it was 
found full of women and children, who were on 


| oughly that the eye could not separate the trees, 
/and all trimmed with perfect evenness under- 
|neath, presenting from below a smooth leafy 
| ceiling, through which no light could penetrate. 
| Some of these groves were arranged in squares, 
crescents, or circles, inclosing open spaces often 
‘occupied by cottages. All served at this time 
as resting-places by day and dormitories by 
night for the migrating population of the coun- 
try. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at Piribe- 
buy, the provisional capital—a town of about 
| three or four thousand inhabitants—and took 
| possession of a house which had been hospita- 
| bly prepared for our reception. It consisted 
| of two principal rooms, one floored with brick, 
| the other with a hard earthen floor, The win- 
dows were without glass, and opened, as did 
the doors, on both sides on wide corridors, as 








their way across the mountains, and had taken the open space sheltered by the overhanging 
refuge there from the storm. ‘The officer in| eaves is generally called in those countries. 
charge of the escort was about to turn them out | The furniture consisted of a circular centre-ta- 
to make room for our party. He was requested | ble, quaintly carved of*native wood, a large 
not to do it by one of our companions, and de- | writing-desk with drawers, and a side-table with 


sisted. We looked for other quarters, and 
found, about half a mile off the road, a stone 
house of handsome exterior, where we remained 
for the night. Upon reaching it, however, we 
learned that a poor woman had taken refuge 
there in serious illness. A surgeon who was 
with us was detached to wait upon her, and the 
rest of us, not wishing to disturb her, slept out- 
side on the piazza. A couple of English en- 
gineers who were our companions on this occa- 
sion declared next morning that the bricks of 
that piazza were exceeding hard. 

At daylight we were off again, climbing the 
Cordilleras in the celebrated pass of Ascurra. 
The road was one of which no description can 
give an adequate idea. It was steeper than 
any road that would be attempted with ordinary 
vehicles in other countries. It was in the main 
cut in the rock, yet in )iaces corduroyed with 
heavy logs, over which the water trickled at all 
times, and in rainy seasons ran in miniature 
cataracts, It was about as steep as the stairs 
in a large house for about seventy yards, rough, 
narrow, and at times overhung with tangled 
growths springing from the rocks on either side. 
By the aid of soldiers pushing at the wheels the 
carriages were safely conducted to the summit. 
The horsemen dismounted ard toiled up with 


labor, dragging their confiding steeds after them. | 


In a short time the passage was accomplished, 
nud we found ourselves on the broad, beautiful 
table-lands that slope away with imperceptible 
descent from the crest for many miles, inter- 
sected with streams of surpassing beauty, cov- 
ered with orange groves and cultivated fields, 
cottages built after the manner of the country, 
tangled woods of strange tropical beauty, with 
quiet lanes overhung with fragrant trailers, and 
made merry with the chatter of a thousand 
birds. Orange groves extended sometimes for a 
mile along our road, the trees planted at regular 
intervals, their dens@ foliage interlaced so thor- 


|a decanter, several glasses, and a bundle of ci- 
| gars. The tables, like all others in the coun- 
try, were uncomfortably high. The decanter 
was comfortably full of catia. There were about 
| twenty old - fashioned cane - bottom chairs, ap- 
| parently of Yankee manufacture, and (I blush 
to say it) of very poor workmanship. Two 
| easy-chairs on casters, covered with blue and 
_white silk, evidently of Parisian work, com- 
pleted the furniture of the larger room. The 
| other was a bedroom, and contained little more 
than a large four-poster bed, and a somewhat 
| primitive toilet set. ‘The landlady, Dota Pe- 
| trona, entered shortly after our arrival with her 
‘two daughters, bright-looking girls of about 
| seventeen and nineteen—one almost a blonde, 
ithe other a brunette—and assured us that she 
_and they were our devoted servants. In rear 
of the house, and partly inclosed by other lcw 
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buildings occupied by the family, was a pretty 
flower- garden, in which several varieties of 
flowers peculiar to the climate were then in full 
bloom, This was to be for some time our 
home. The prospect, on the whole, was not un- 
pleasant. 

The village of Piribebuy consists of four 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, 
and inclosing an open space or grass-covered 
plaza, about a quarter of a mile across. It is 
situated on a gentle slope or knoll, with higher 
ground or crests on all sides at a distance of 
about a mile and a half. The houses are of 
one story, and generally roofed with thatch. 
Near the centre of the plaza or open space 
stands the church, built in 1765, and full of 
quaint carvings and solid ornaments of silver. 
Outside and in front was a bell-tower with a 
full chime, which, on account of the multiplici- 
ty of festivals, national and religious, was sel- 
dom silent, On the crown of the knoll was the 
cemetery, inclosing about an acre of ground, 
and marked by a single large wooden cross in 
the centre. The market-place was under a 
dense orange grove at one extremity of the vil- 
lage, and always presented during the day a 
spectacle full of life. Scores of women, old 
and young, assembled there to sell their wares, 
and kept up an incessant chatter all day long. 
Their commodities consisted of any thing in the 
way of food, fruit, furniture, or clothing that 
woull sell. The price of every thing was, of 
course, enormous. The Piribebuy—a clear and 
rapid stream, very sudden in its rises and falls— 
passed at the foot of the slope on which the 
town was built. The whole population bathed 
here every day, the women generally after night- 
fall. The house or official residence of the 
Vice-President was in the upper part of the 
town, It was unpretending in its style, and 
very similar to the house we have already de- 
scribed in furniture. The residences of the 
sabinet ministers, and the barracks for a small 
detachment of troops, occupied the rest of the 
same side of the street, all fronting on the open 
space in the centre. 

At this time the population of the town was 
more than trebled by the people who had aban- 
doned their homes outside the district of the 
Cordilleras. At night these unfortunates throng- 
ed the corridors and orange groves, or slept 
any where by the road-side where night over- 
took them. ‘There was great scarcity of food, 
and suffering such as no other land has ever 
known. Nor was famine their most deadly en- 
emy. The cholera, for a short time, was a ter- 
rible visitor in all the crowded cottages; and 
for some weeks it seemed as if the three scourges 
from which meu pray to be delivered —war, 
pestilence, and famine—had combined to de- 
stroy this unhappy people. For fear of being 


accused here of unfairness, it is well for us to 
remind the reader of what the allied govern- 
ments and writers are constantly and solemnly 
announcing to the world, with admirable seren- 
ity and earnestness—that the war is carried on 
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not against the people but against the govern- 
ment of Paraguay. They have generously tak- 
en pains, too, to communicate this fact to this 
same people on repeated occasions; but we 
could not learn that it changed the direction 
of a single bullet, or cured the mildest case of 
cholera, or filled the mouth of a single famish- 
ing child. But they are only ‘‘Guarani In- 
dians,” untruly say some of those pamphleteers, 
who have taken upon themselves to enlighten 
specially the American public; and the allied 
nations are merely vindicating their outraged 
honor. That their honor needs vindication, 
and much of it, few who are familiar with this 
war will dispute; but it is a question of interest 
to humanity as to when this long process of 
vindication is to stop. 

After the defeat at Pikysyry the head-quar- 
ters of the Paraguayan army were transferred 
to Cerro Leon, and the general hospital was 
moved from that place to Caiicupé in the Cor- 
dilleras, 

Having a natural desire to know the condi- 
tion of affairs at the front since the disaster of 
the 27th, we joined a party who were proceeding 
to the army, and arrived at Cerro Leon on the 
29th, two days after the defeat. The road pre- 


| sented the same sad stream of migrating fami- 


lies—the women all carrying burdens on their 
heads. In almost all cases we observed that, 
among the few things saved from their homes, 
each family carried with it an image of the Re- 
deemer, a crucifix, a Mater Dolorosa, or some 
other touching memorial of the great sorrow 
which alone exceeded theirs. All along by the 
road-side there were significant crosses, roughly 
and recently made, marking with simply piety 
the lonely graves of those happier waifs from 
this great human tide, who lay down by the 
way-side and found unexpected but unending 
rest. On many of these graves there were 
bunches of wild flowers still fresh, and by the 
side of some of them just closed there were 
kneeling children. All who passed these cross- 
es uncovered reverently, Nor was another and 
more touching scene much less frequent—a 
mother walking apart from all others, and 
bearing on a piece of board, on her head, the 
body of her dead child dressed for the grave. 
Sometimes this simple funeral would be fol- 
lowed by a single mourner—another child— 
whose pinched, wan face and enfeebled limbs 
seemed to tell plainly that she would soon fol- 
low her little sister far beyond the consecrated 
ground to which they were journeying. Ye 
mothers of this good land, who have been call- 
ed upon to watch by the side of a dying child 
amidst the comforts of your home and the con- 
solations of your family and friends, can you 
tell what it is to sit down desolately by a dusty 
road-side and bend in helpless impotence over 
a little sufferer who was dearer to you than life, 
to watch its last struggle, to close its little eyes, 
to compose its tender limbs upon a rough 
board picked up by the way, to take up the 
sad burden then and bear it, under a blazing 
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sun, over many miles to some village church, 
that, the bells might toll for it when it was at 
last laid at rest in consecrated earth? And 
yet the mothers who did these things in that 
far country had homes not long since as com- 
fortable as your own, where they reared their 
children most tenderly and loved them most 
devotedly. Let us add again that it is most 
fortunate that we have been so often assured 
that this war is not against the people of Para- 
guay. Were it otherwise, perhaps the civilized 
governments of the world, and, in a special 
degree, our own, might have much to answer 
for—in this, that what we have here described 
without one word of exaggeration is permitted 
to continue. What an admirable discovery 
was that acute distinction made in the treaty 
of alliance as between the government and peo- 
ple of Paraguay ; and what a complete defense 
it will be for those who made it when, in the 
last day, they are summoned to account for the 
terrible cruelties committed in this war! Per- 
haps it may be suggested that the Paraguayan 
families would escape starvation and death by 
passing over to the allies. Many of them have 
delivered themselves to the mercy of their en- 
emies, and thousands of them have been brought 
to Asuncion in the allied lines, to discover that 
there are evils greater than famine, and wrongs 
more dreadful than death. Nor have they 
found there food, or clothing, or shelter, even 
in the very houses that they owned. We speak 
not ignorantly on this point, and yet, for the 
present, we can not -dwell upon it, nor could 





| much that relates to it find a place in this ar- 


ticle. 

While occupied with reflections somewhat 
akin to those that precede, we reached the 
crest of the Cordilleras, and looked down upon 
a scene of rare beauty. The barracks of Cerro 
Leon lay directly beneath us; beyond, a broad 
expanse of smooth meadow land, watered by 
several small streams; and, at the further side 
of the valley, the church and village of Pirayu. 
The line of railroad, marked by its white tur- 
reted stations, which gleamed in the sunlight 
like distant sails at sea, skirted the foot of the 
further hills. From this height the troops and 
trenches could not be distinguished, and the 
view was peaceful and refreshing. The descent 
at this point was singularly abrupt and hazard- 
ous. <A narrow path, in some places not more 
than two feet wide, zigzaged down the face of 
the cliffs, sometimes passing over loose stones, 
or turned aside by great boulders that had lodged 
on the projecting shelves. We descended on 
foot, our horses following us with great care. 
At one time we stopped, doubtful as to the 
safety of proceeding further, but, upon looking 
up and seeing our faithful steed directly and 
immediately over our head, quietly surveying 
our progress and appearing as if sharing our 
doubts, we decided to proceed at once. In 
truth we did not like the situation; for, had he 
missed his footing or attempted to turn round, 
there would have been no hope for us. 

Upon rejoining the head-quarters we found 


| there were many missing of the principal of- 
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THE SERGEANT'S STORY. 


ficers, whom we had so pleasantly known a 
few days before at Pikysyry. The two words 
“‘muerto” or ‘*herido”"—dead or wounded— 
answered all our inquiries for the absent; The 
troops were busy intrenching, and preparing 
with cheerful enthusiasm for another contest. 
Nevertheless, the future of the republic seemed 
dark enough at that moment, and many be- 
lieved that another and a determined advance 
of the enemy would have annihilated the little 
band of devoted warriors, who clung with in- 
tense devotion to the fortunes of their indomi- 
table chief. There was yet another cause of 
gloom: for twenty-four hours the batteries at 
Angostura, on the river, had been ominously 
silent. Could they have-surrendered? They 
were amply garrisoned and supplied to hold out 
for a month—so the commanding officer had 
written two days before, asking to be allowed 
to hold his position until the last extremity. 
That same evening all doubts were set at rest. 
There came a boy-sergeant of fourteen years, 
dripping from the swamps, through which, for 
nearly thirty hours, he had swum or waded ; 


and he told the humiliating story of the sur- | 


render—how gun-boats had been sent with flags 
of truce and plausible messages from the allied 
chiefs; how Paraguayan deserters had misin- 
formed the principal officers of the batteries, 
telling the old story, since pe ‘odically repeated, 
that Lopez was trying to escape to Bolivia; 
how at last the whole garrison, more than two 
thousand, were marched out of their works and 
suddenly ordered to stack arms in the hated 





presence of the enemy; and how he, with many | 


others, scorning the surrender, betook himself 
to the swamps, and rested not until he stood 
before his chief. All this he told with stream- 
ing tears, and voice almost choked with sobs. 
He said there was treachery in this surrender ; 
and we believe him, even though books should 
be written to the contrary. 

With the fall of Angostura the river was lost 
to Paragnay ; and the abandoned capital, Asun- 
cion, soon after fell into the hands of the in- 
vaders, who have occupied it for more than a 
year in the long and wearisome process of vin- 
dicating their outraged honor. 

The things since done in that most unhappy 
of cities, and which, according to the daily press 
of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, continue to 
be done unrebuked, would fill a most painful 
chapter, which at some later date we may pre- 
sent for the consideration of the reader. 





LOST DAYS. 


Tur lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but ‘trodden into clay ? 
Or golden coins squandered and still to pay? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in hell, who thirst alway ? 
I do not see them here; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with low last breath. 
“T am thyself—what hast thou done to me?” 
** And I~—and I—thyself” (lo! each one saith), 
** And thou thyself to all eternity !” 
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N the banks of fhe little river Biese, in Alt | town, once of considerable importance, but now 
Mark, lies a quaint and picturesque old | chiefly interesting from its connection with th 
ao —.| early traditions of the noble and illustrious fam- 
* The Life of Bismarck, Private and Political; with | ily of Bismarck, German antiquarians differ as 
Descriptive Notices of his Ancestry. By Joun Groner | to the origin of the name. By some it is derived 
Louis Hesrxiet. Translated by Kennetu R. H. Mao- from its situation on the Bi ons he« thers. from 
KeNnste. With upward of one hundred illustrations are ps ey — 
by Drez, Grimm, Prersou, and others. New York: | the Bismarck family, whose early seat it was: 
Iacrer anv Broruers, 4 but the more generally received opinion is thar, 
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having been a possession of the bishops of Ha- 
velberg, who erected there a strong fort or cas- 
tle for the protection of their territory or Mark, 
the town was originally called Biscopesinarck 
(Bishopsmark). Under this name it is men- 
tioned in the early part of the thirteenth centu- 
ry. In process of time the name became short- 
ened to Bismarck. Anciently the town had an 
ecclesiastical importance, from the presence of a 
holy cross, which was said to have fallen from 
heaven. It was guarded with pious solicitua> 
by the bishops of Havelberg, who derived large 
revenues from the offerings of pilgrims to the 
shrine where it was preserved. In later years 
it seems to have fallen into disrepute—probably 
about the time of the Reformation—for we find 
it satirized in an old legend, current among the 
peasantry of Alt Mark, that a gigantic louse 
once inhabited a tower outside the town (still 
standing, and known by the name of “ the Bis- 
marck Louse !”), and that the people of the dis- 
trict were compelled to supply it with food, un- 
der threat of a penalty, the nature of which may 
be left to the reader’s imagination. 

Little is definitely known respecting the origin 
of the Bismarcks. One tradition asserts that 
they were a noble family of Bohemia, settled by 
Charlemagne in the Alt Mark, and the founders 
of the town that bears their name ; but they are 
now generally believed to be, like most of the 
families of knightly rank in the Alt Mark, the 
descendants of German warriors who, under the 
Guelph, the Ascanian, or other princes, had con- 
quered the Slavic lands on both sides of the Elbe 
for Christianity and German civilization, and 
had then settled themselves on those lands as 
fiefholders. The Bismarcks, according to this 
view, belonged to the warrior family that held 
Biscopesmarck ; and, when surnames came into 
use, called themselves after their dwelling-place, 
and thenceforth were known in German annals 
as Von Bismarck, retaining the name after the 
loss or cession of their original seat, Like many 
other knightly families of the Alt Mark, the Bis- 
marcks gradually spread toward the east, con- 
quering larger territory for German Christian 
culture, and subduing the Wends, or driving 
them back toward the Oder. ‘Then, at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, the Bismarcks 
appear as warrior knights in Priegnitz and the 
region of Ruppin. 
German historian Riedel traces the family of 
the great Prussian statesman to a plebeian ori- 
gin. It appears to him credible and plausible 
that the chivalric race of Bismarck found at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century in 


Priegnitz should have descended from the cas- | 
tellans at Bismarck, who were provided with | 
territorial fiefs on the downfall of the episcopal | 
castle; while he holds it for a certainty that the | 


Von Bismarcks of Prussia arose from a citizen 
family, and attained their rank as a reward for 
distinguished military services. Herr Riedel 
lays great stress on the ‘act that in the four- 
teenth century Claus von Bismarck appears as 
Freeman of the Guild of Tailors in Stendal, the 
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On the other hand, the | 


| circle or county to which the town of Bismarck 
| belongs; but this proves nothing by itself. It 
| is well known that in e.rly times many knightly 
families settled in towns and took part in mu- 
nicipal government, which at first was always 
more or less patrician in character; and the 
noblest families were frequently associated with 
citizen guilds, as patrons or honorary members 
—as in modern times, for example, the Wor- 
shipful Company of Merchant Tailors in Lon- 
|don made the Duke of Wellington free of their 
guild. Nobody supposes that this made the 
Duke a tailor. 

But, whether noble or plebeian, the first an- 
cestor of the Bismarck family of whom we find 
any certain mention in German annals was not 
a man to be ashamed of. This was Rulo or 
Rudolf ven Bismarck, whose name appears in 
| the records from 1309 to 1338. This person- 
age was a respected member of the Guild of 
Tailors, often its presiding officer, as well as 
a municipal magistrate. He was held in gh 
| esteem for his prudence and wealth. He rep- 
| resented Stendal in important negotiations with 
| princely courts, and in every position maim- 
| tained a high standing among his fellow-towns- 
| men. He was also the founder of a system of 
| common schools in Stendal, in opposition to the 
| clergy, who claimed the education of the people 
| 





| as their own privilege. For this daring act of 
insubordination to ecclesiastical authority, Ru- 
dolf von Bismarck, in all probability, died an 
excommunicated man, as the dispute com- 
menced by him was not settled until long after 
his decease. He left behind him four sons, 
of whom Claus von Bismarck was the eldest. 
The younger@rothers soon fell into the back- 
ground; but Claus von Bismarck, being a man 
of great determination and energy, extended 
his sphere of influence far beyond the limits 
of Stendal. He exerted himself to settle the 
internal differences of the town, and reconciled 
the Church with his father’s memory by large 
donaticns and the establishment of a memorial 
festival. At home he headed the patrician ele- 
ment against the democratic innovations of the 
lower guilds; in the country he became a leader 
in the patriotic Brandenburg league, which 
sought to reunite the Marks, separated by the 
death of Waldemar the Great, under one gov- 
ernment. His career offers many points of re- 
semblance to that of his great descendant, Otto 
von Bismarck, in the nineteenth century. 
Worsted at- length in his contest with the 
democratic party of Stendal, Claus attached 
himself to the Margrave Ludwig, for whom he 
conducted some important negotiations, besides 
lending him considerable sums of money. As 
a reward for these important services the Mar- 
| grave,gn 1345, granted the castle of Burgstall, 
| one of the strong-holds of the country, protect- 
ing the southern frontier of the Alt Mark to- 
| ward Magdeburg, to Claus von Bismarck and 
| his descendants, and their brofhers, as a fief. 
| Thus the Bismarcks entered the first rank of 
| the nobility of the Alt Mark as castellans—in 
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the original, Schlossgessessen, literally ‘‘ seized | passed on his ancestral estate, but in Pomerania, 


of, or seated at, a castle.” These castellan 
families in the Alt Mark, although they could 
not claim any right to a higher rank, formed 
a privileged class of the chivalric nobility, 
which maintained itself by the possession of 
castles—then of great importance for the de- 
fense of the country. The castellans under 
the Luxemburg dynasty, like the members of 
the Bohemian nobility, were called nobiles, 
while other classes of the nobility were only de- 
nominated ‘* worshipful,” or strenw. They had 
ingress and precedence at the Diets before the 
others, were not summoned to those assemblies 
by proclamation, but by writ, and were imme- 
diately under the jurisdiction of the Land Cap- 
tain, while ordinary knights were subject to the 
courts of justice of the province. Although 
the castellans maintained a portion of these 
rights to,very recent times, they were never 
any thing more than Alt Mark Junkers, whose 
families possessed some privileges beyond the 
common people. 

The family of Bismarck remained in undis- 
turbed possession of Burgstall until the year 
1555, when the hunt-loving Electoral Prince, 
the Margrave John George, in order to obtain 
wider preserves, attacked their ancient privileges 
and forest rights, and ten years later compelled 
them to exchange their ancestral seat for Cre- 
vese and Schénhausen. To the branch of the 
family settled at the latter place the present 
Couut Bismarck belongs. 

He was born at Schdénhausen, on the Ist of 
April, 1815, and was christened Otto Edward 
Leopold. His early youth, however, was not 
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whither his parents had removed in the year 
1816. By the decease of a cousin they had 
succeeded to the knightly estates of Kniephof, 
Jarchelin, and Kiilz, in the circle of Naugard. 
At Kniephof, where his parents took up their 
residence, Bismarck passed the first six years 
of his life, and to Kniephof he returned in his 
holidays from Berlin, so that this Pomeranian 
estate of his parents may be regarded as the 
scene of his earliest sports. Its situation is ex- 
tremely pleasant, being surrounded by woods 
and meadows, close to the little river Zampel. 
Even in the last century the beautiful gardens 
and carp-lake were famous. It remained in 
his possession until 1868, when, on the purchase 
of the estate of Varzin, it passed into the hands 
of his eldest nephew. 

The mother of Otto von Bismarck was a beau- 
tiful, very proud, and very ambitious woman, 
and of great influence in society. She very 
early sought to awaken ambition in her sons; 
and it was particularly her desire that the youn- 
ger son, Otto, should devote himself to a dip- 
lomatic career, for which she considered him 
especially fitted by innate qualities of mind. 
This aspiration was not fulfilled in her lifetime ; 
but her maternal instinct is honored by this 
early perception of the path in which her favor- 
ite son was to attain the highest distinction. 
His father, on the other hand, a handsome, per- 
sonable, and cheerful man, full of wit and hu- 
mor, loved a robust country life, and his chief 
amusement to the close of his life was the chase. 
How zealously the old gentleman pursued this 
pastime we learn from a letter from young Bis- 
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YOUNG BISMAROK’S 


marck to his newly married sister in the autumn 
of 1844, a part of which we quote: 


‘** Now you have departed, I have naturally found the 
house very lonely. I have sat by the stove smoking, 





VISIT TO THE DEAN. 


|the Frederic William Gymnasium, Dr. Bon- 
| nell, draws this pleasant picture of his first ac 
quaintance with the future statesman : 


‘*My attention was drawn to Bismarck on the very 


and contemplating how unnatural and selfish it is in | day of iis entry, on which occasion the new boys sat 
girls who have brothers, and those bachelors, to go | in the school-room on rows of benches in order that 
and recklessly marry, and act as if they only were in | the masters could overlook the new-comers with at- 
the world to follow their own sweet wills; a selfish | tention during the inauguration. Otto von Bismarck 
principle from which I feel that our family, and my- | sat—as I still distinctly remember, and often have re- 
self in proper person, are fortunately free. After per- | lated—with visible eagerness, a clear and pleasant 
ceiving the fruitlessness of these reflections, I arose | boyish face and bright eyes, in a gay and lightsome 
from the green leather chair in which you used to sit | mood among his comrades, so that it caused me to 
kissing and whispering with Miss and Oscar, and think, ‘ That’s a nice boy; I'll keep my eye upon him.’ 
plunged wildly into the elections, which convinced me | He became my pupil first when he entered the upper 





that five votes were mine for life or death, and two 
had somewhat lukewarmly supported me; while Krug 
received four, sixteen to eighteen voted for Arnim, 
and twelve to fifteen for Alvensleben. I therefore 
thought it best to retire altogether. Since then I have 
lived here with father; reading, smoking, walking, 
helping him to eat lampreys, and joining in a farce 
called fox-hunting. We go out in the pouring rain, or 
at six degrees of frost, accompanied by Ihle, Bellin, 
and Charles, surround an old bush in a sportsman-like 
way, silent as the grave, as the wind blows through 
th cover, where we are all fully convinced—even per- 
haps my father—that the only game consists of a few 
old women gathering fagots—and not another living 
thing. Then Ihle, Charles, and a couple of hounds, 
making the strangest and most prodigious noise, par- 
ticularly Ihle, burst into the thicket, my father stand- 
ing perfectly stock-still, with his rifle just as if he fully 
expected some beast, until Ihle comes out, shouting 
‘Hu! la! la! fass! hey! hey!’ in the queerest shrieks. 
Then my father asks me, in the coolest manner, if I 
have not seen something; and I reply, with most nat- 
ural air of astonishment, nothing in the world! Then, 
growling at the rain, we start for another bush, where 
Ihle is sure we shall find game, and play the farce over 
again. This goes on for three or four hours, without 
my father, [hle, and Fingal exhibiting the least symp- 
tom of being tired.” 


Young Bismarck passed his first school years 
in Berlin, and proved himself an intelligent and 
earnest student, and won the affection and con- 
fidence of all his teachers, The Director of 


| third. I was transferred at Michaelmas, 1829, from 
| the Berlin Gymnasium to the Graue Kloster, to which 
| Bismarck also came in the following year. He be- 
| came am inmate of my house at Easter, 1831, where he 
| behaved himself in my modest household, then num- 
| bering only my wife and my infant son, in a friendly 
| and Confiding manner. In every respect he was most 
| charming ; he seldom quitted us of an evening; if I 
| was sometimes absent, he conversed in a friendly and 
innocent manner with my wife, and evinced a strong 
inclination for domestic life. He won our hearts, and 
we met his advances with affection and care—so that 
his father, when he quitted us, declared that his son 
had never been so happy as with us.” 


To this day Bismarck has preserved a pleas- 
ant intimacy with his old preceptor. 

At the age of seventeen Bismarck quitted 
school for the university of Gottingen. He 
was himself anxious to enter at Heidelberg, 
having acquired a taste for the wild student life 
that prevails at that university, but yielded to 
the urgent entreaties of his mother, who feared 
he miggt contract the habit of beer-drinking, 
which she always detested. She would have pre- 
ferred the university of Berlin, but the young 
student was eager to be emancipated from 
the social and academic restrictions that make 
student life in that city so tame in comparison 
with that of other university towns. Even be- 
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fore entering at Gottingen he had fought his | 
first duel. His opponent wis a brave lad named 
Wolf. Both were rather unscientific in the 
use of weapons, and Bismarck retired from the 
contest with a wounded leg, while his antago- 
nist only lost his spectacles. 

At Gottingen he led a wild and dissipated 
life. For some aggravated offense he was one 
day cited to the presence of the Dean, With 
a careless bravado very characteristic of him 
he appeared before that awful functionary wear- 
ing a tall hat, a gay dressing-gown, with riding- 
boots that reached above his knees, and accom- 
panied by an enormous blood-hound. Startled 
half out of his senses by this unexpected ap- 
parition, the poor Dean sought re:uge behind a 
chair, and only left his hiding-place after the 
audacious student had sent the dog out of the 
room, 

On leaving the Dean, who had fined him for 
having the dog in his possession, young Bis- 





marck encountered a party of four students be- 
longing to the Hanoverian Corps, who amused 
themselves by making sarcastic. remarks on his 
extraordinary costume. High words ensued, 
followed by a challenge from each of the four | 
Hanoverians. During the first three terms of | 
his university life he fought over twenty duels, | 
and was wounded in one instance only, and 
that by the breaking of his adversary’s sword- | 
blade. The scar is still visible on his cheek. 
After an animated dispute on the subject this | 
**blood,” to his opponent’s great annoyance, 
was held not to be * good,” as it was drawn by 
accident. 

According to his own account, Bismarck led 
a wild and reckless life at Gottingen. He only 
twice attended lectures before he passed his ex- 
amination. After leaving the university he was 
employed as a subordinate functionary in vari- | 
ous government offices; but, growing weary of | 
this dull routine, soon retired to his own estates | 
at Kniephof, which he successfully tried to re- 
lieve from the embarrassed condition into which 


they had fallen through neglect and mismanage- | 
He was then about twenty-three years 


| 
ment. 





BIGMAROK AS 


| called ‘‘ first lieutenant’s melancholy.” 


A STUDENT AT GOTTINGEN. 
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of age, and had already entered the Jager 


| Guard, to fulfill the military duties incumbent 


upon every Prussian. So long as necessity 
pressed upon him he found solace in agricultur- 
al activity; but when, through his excellent ad- 
ministration, the estates began to rise in value, 
and every thing went on smoothly, and he was 
able to rely upon subordinates, he grew dissat- 
isfied with the contracted life around him, and 
plunged anew into the wild excesses that had 
marked his student’s career. In his youthful 
fancy he had formed a certain ideal of a coun- 
try Junker, or squire. He owned no carriage, 
performed ail his journeys on horseback, and 
astonished the neighborhood by riding eighteen 
to thirty miles to evening assemblies. Despite 
of his wild life and actions, he felt a:‘continual- 
ly increasing sense of loneliness ; and the saine 
Bismarck who gave himself to jolly carouses 
among the officers of neighboring garfisons, 
sank, when alone, into the bitterest and most 
desolate state of reflection. He suffered from 
that disgust of life common to the boldest of- 
ficers at certain times, and which has been 
The 
less real pleasure he had in his wild career, the 
madder it became; and he earned himself a 
fearful reputation among elderly ladies and 
gentleman, who predicted the moral and pe- 
cuniary ruin of “ Mad Bismarvk,” as they named 


| him. 


The estate of Kniephof had been purchased 
by Otto’s grandfather chiefly to gratify his 
passion for the chase. At that time it was 
well stocked with game, especially deer, very 
few of which remained when the grandson went 
to reside there. Kniephof did not then behold 
stag-huntings with horses and mastiffs, as in the 
previous century. But strange scenes occurred 
when the youthful owner, tortured by dark 
thoughts, dashed restlessly, to kill time, through 
the fields, sometimes in solitude, and sometimes 
in the company of gay companions and guests. 
Strange stories were current of nocturnal ca- 
rouses in the old mansion, at which none could 
equal ‘‘ Mad Bismarck” in emptying the great 
beaker filled with por- 
ter and Champagne. 
Tales of a wild char- 
acter were whispered 
in the circles of shud- 
dering ladies. At 
each mad adventure, 
each wild burst of 
humor, adozen myths 
started up, sometimes 
of a comical, some- 
times a terrible char- 
acter, until the man- 
sion of Kniephof was 
looked uponas haunt- 
ed. But the ghosts 
must have had toler- 
ably strong nerves, 
for the guests, slum- 
bering with night- 
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caps of porter and Champagne, were often 
roused by pistol-shots, the bullets whistling 
over their heads, and the plaster from the ceil- 
ings tumbling into their faces. 

But, even while sowing his wild oats, young 
Bismarck had periods of profound disgust with 
the reckless life he was leading. He would 
often retire for hours to the deepest solitudes of 
the forest, accompanied only by his faithful dog; 
and his companions always noticed that when 
he returned he was inclined to be thoughtful, 
and to hore them with long discourses on polit- 
ical affairs. Young gentlemen, in those days, 
were not so accustomed to political discussion 
as the youth of our time, and political parties, 
in the modern sense of the word, were almost 
unknown in Germany; and a comrade of those 
days has left on record that he felt ‘‘ miserably 
bored” whenever the future statesman fell into 
one of these serious moods, It should be men- 
tioned to his credit that, despite his wild and 


irregular life, he was held in high consideration | 


by grave men of position, and was frequently 
solicited to enter political life. 
he steadily refused to leave his estates, All at 
once, however, he gave up his wild courses, and 
betook himself to the study of history, theology, 
and philosophy. His favorite author was Spi- 
noza. About this time he sought to improve 
his mind by travel, and visited France and En- 
gland. 

After the death of his father, which took 
place in 1845, the sons so divided the property 
that Otto von Bismarck retained Kniephof and 
Schénhausen. From that time he resided at 
the latter place, became Dyke Captain there, 
and afterward Knight’s Deputy in the circle of 
Jorichow in the Saxon Provincial Diet at Merse- 
burg. In that capacity he attended the first 
meeting of the United Diets in 1847, on which 
occasion he first attracted the notice of the pub- 
lic to himself in more extended circles, 

In 1847 Bismarck married Fraulein Johanna 
von Putkammer. The parents of this lady 
were quiet, sedate, pious people, and they were 


thrown into great consternation when “ Mad | 


Bismarck,” as he was still’ called, proposed for 
her hand, and were still more alarmed when 
the young lady firmly but modestly acknowl- 
edged her affection for the scape-grace, and de- 
clared her intention tomarry him, ‘‘ It seemed 
as if I had been felled with an axe,” old Herr 
Von Putkammer said, long afterward, in describ- 
ing his feelings at that time. However, he was 
not inclined to play the tyrant father, and gave 
his consent, although with a heavy heart—a 
consent he has never had reason to regret, 
Her mother, of a more spirited nature, protest- 
ed until Bismarck appeared in person at Rein- 
feld, and before her eyes clasped his bride to 
his heart. With a flood of passionate tears she 


then consented to their union, and from that | 


moment became the warmest and most zealous 
friend of the man to whom she gave her be- 
loved daughter. For a little while after his 


marriage Bismarck settled down to the unevent- 


For some time | 
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ful life of a country squire at Schénhausen, but 
was soon summoned from that seclusion to'take 
an active part in political affairs, 

In February, 1847, King William IV. of 
Prussia, a good but irresolute and vacillating 
man, yielding at length to the clamors of his 
people and the warnings of his councilors, sum- 
moned a United Diet, composed of delegates 
from the Provincial Diets. Simple-minded, ro- 
mantic, and bound by medieval notions of king- 
ship, he considered this an act of remarkable 
condescension on his part, for which his sub- 
jects should be profoundly grateful. Imagine 
his astonishment on discovering that the people 
were profoundly dissatisfied. The very first act 
of the new Diet was to declare that the convoca- 
tion of the United Estates was not a fulfillment 
of the promise to grant a national representa- 
tion, made to the people by William III. in 
1815. This declaration was strenuously and 
bitterly opposed by Bismarck, who sat in the 
Assembly as a representative from one of the 
| Provincial Diets. A deputy on the liberal side 
(had made one of those wordy, enthusiastic 
speeches, at all times so popular in Germany, 
and declared that the Prussian people had risen 
in 1813 for the sole purpose of obtaining a con- 
stitution ; and Bismarck, a firm believer in the 
divinity of kingship, ascended the tribune to 
reply. It was his first appearance as a polit- 
ical orator. <A large, strongly built man, his 
plentiful hair cut short, his ruddy, healthful 
countenance, with a heavy blonde beard, his 
clear eyes somewhat prominent, his aspect was 
commanding, and attracted general attention. 
He looked round upon the Assembly a few sec- 
onds, and then, in a firm voice, proceeded to 
reply. His speech was a bitter attack upon lib- 
eralism and democracy, and provoked a storm 
of cries and hisses from the other side of the 
house. At one time the noise was so great 
that the orator’s voice was completely drowned. 
To show his contempt for his opponents, he 
ceased the effort to make himself heard, and 
quietly drawing a newspaper from his pocket, 
leaned against the railing in an easy attitude, 
and read until order was restored, when he pro- 
ceeded with his speech. In opposition to the 
declaration proposed in the Assembly, he as- 
serted that the war of 1813-15 had not given to 
the Prussians ary right to demand a constitu- 
tion of their king, their object having been to 
shake off a foreign yoke, and not domestic tyr- 
janny. ‘The king of Prussia, he declared, held 
| his throne by divine right, and not by the grace 
|of the people, and therefore every royal con- 
cession was a free gift to his subjects. In the 
|samc illiberal spirit Bismarck opposed every 
| step toward greater freedom for the masses. 
| He was especially roused by a bill for the re- 
/moval of the civil disabilities of the Jews. 
‘*You may call my ideas unenlightened and 
| medieval,” he exclaimed ; “ but I demand that 
Christianity shall be superior to the state. 
| Without a religious foundation the state is 
| only an accidental aggregate of rights, a bul- 
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BISMAROK IN 1847. 


be an emanation of the fountain of eternal wis- | sist it; and when the waves of revolution rolled 
dom, but will stand on the shifting sands of | across the Rhine and swept over Germany, the 
vague and changeable ideas of humanity. If I | courageous man, whose official duty it had been 
should see a Jew a representative of the king’s | to protect the Elbe dykes against the floods, 
sacred majesty, I should feel deeply humiliated.” | set himself bravely to resist the advancing tide. 
Yet he declared himself to be no enemy of the | When the king, overborne by the spirit of the 
Jews. ‘‘If they are enemies to me,” he said, | masses, granted a paper constitution, Bismarck 
‘*T forgive them. Under certain circumstances | protested against it, in a manly and dignified 
I even love them. I would grant them every | spirit, and then retired to his country seat. 
right, save that of holding superior official posts | Deeply attached to the king, he was yet too 
in Christian countries.” This illiberal spirit | deeply imbued with feudal ideas to approve 
characterized the whole of Bismarck’s course | what he regarded as a weak and dangerous 
in the Diet. He was deeply impressed with | concession. The Socialist follies of the Dem- 
the idea that the sovereignty of Prussia was | ocratic party, which soon afterward drove even 
threatened with serious dangers; that his duty | the Liberals into opposition, gave him an op- 
was to aid the king in rescuing his native land | portunity to form a new Conservative party, and 
from what he regarded as the insolent preten- he became one of the most trusted and influen- 
sions of the modern parliamentary spirit and | tial advisers of King Frederick William IV., 
the evils of a ‘‘ paper” government, as he was | whose personal acquaintance he had previous- 
wont to characterize the constitution. ly made. Hé was frequently commanded to 

When the news arrived of the revolution of | the royal hunting parties at Letzlingen, and 
February, 1848, in Paris, Bismarck felt that the | was always treated by the king with especial 
signal had been given for the outbreak of the | favor. It was with peculiar pleasure, also, that 
long-impending struggle between the Prussian | he hunted on the moors and among the forests 


wark against the king. Its legislation will not | king and his subjects. He determined to re- 
| 
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that centuries before had been the proud 
heritage of his race; a heritage his an- 
cestors had surrendered only under the 
influence of affection for their princes and 
reverence for their liege iord, These old 
Bismarckian preserves are the richest in 
Prussia: the red deer and bucks are 
counted by thousands, and the royal 
hunts, which take place every winter 
since the restoration of the mansion of 
Letzlingen by Frederick William IV., at 
the beginning of his reign, are among the 
best in Europe. Frederick William IV., 
although familiar with the chase, was not 
at all times a keen sportsman. Once he 
leaned his gun against a tree, drew a vol- 
ume of Shakspeare from his pocket, seated 
himself on a stump, and was so absorbed 
in the poetry that he never noticed that 
an inquisitive stag, who wished to know 
what the king was reading, crept up be- 
hind him and looked into the book over 
his shoulder, This pretty scene was wit- 
nessed from a distance by Bismarck and 
several other sportsmen. 

In the winter of 1849 Bismarck estab- 
lished his family in Berlin, and h*~ life 
was almost wholly absorbed by px itics. 
He passed much of his leisure time in a 
beer saloon, where a club of Conserva- 
tives was accustomed to meet even- 
ings to discuss the affairs of the country. On 
one of these occasions he exhibited, in a very 
characteristic way, his chivalric feelings toward 
the throne. He had just taken a seat when a 
particularly offensive expression was used at 
the next table concerning a member of the 
royal family. Bismarck immediately rose to 
his full height, turned to the speaker, and 
thundered forth: ‘‘ Out of the house! If you 
are not off when I have drunk this beer, I will 
break this glass on your head!” At this there 
ensued a fierce commotion, and threatening 
outeries resounded in all directions. Taking 
no notice of this, Bismarck finished his glass, 
and then brought it down upon the offender's 
pate with such effect that the fragments flew all 
about the table, and the man fell down, howl- 
ing with anguish. There was a deep silence, 
during which Bismarck’s voice was heard to 
say, in the quietest tone, as if nothing what- 
ever had taken place: ‘‘ Waiter, what is to pay 
for this broken glass ?” 

In 1851 Bismarck was appointed Embassador 
from the Prussian court to the Diet in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, where he remained for eight 
years. He was at that time in favor of an al- 
liance with Austria, with which power he was 
ready to make common cause against the spread 
of democratic ideas. But gradually his views 
underwent a change. Willing to go hand in 
hand with Austria, he was still a Prussian; and 
when it became evident that Austria was de- 
termined upon the humiliation of Prussia, he 
became the bitter antagonist of that power. To 
go into the details of his policy would be te- 








THE KING READING IN THE FOREST. 


dious and unprofitable; but we find, in a letter 
written by him after his removal to St. Peters- 
burg, a passage which fully explafns his course to- 
ward the Austrian government, vind the grounds 
of his jealousy in respect to the relative position 
of the two powers in the Frankfort Diet : 


“The minor princes and governments do not meas- 
ure the two great powers by the same standard ; the 
interpretation of the scope and of the laws of the Con- 
federation is modified according to the wants of Aus- 
trian policy. Since 1850 we are met in every question 
by the same hostile majority, by the same pretension 
that Prussia ought always to yield. In the Eastern 
question Austria’s power of gravitation proved so su- 
perior to ours that the other German governments, al- 
though agreeing in their convictions with Prussia, 
were obliged to give way. They declared themselves 
unable to discharge their federal duties if Austria was 
resqlved to go her own way, although they themselves 
were convinced that the federal law and the interests 
of Germany were in favor of our policy. Their cling- 
ing to Austria is based on an erroneous conception of 
their interest, which prescribes a common opposition 
to Prussia, and to the natural development of her in- 
finence and power. The aim of the policy of the mid- 
dle states is the development of the federal treaties in 
the sense ‘of Austrian supremacy. This can only be 
done at Prussia'’s expense, if we are always willing to 
submit, and to bear with untiring complacency the 
disproportion between our federal rights and duties. 
This tendency of the policy of the middle states will 
reappear after every vacillation with the steadiness of 
the magnetic needle, because it is not the arbitrary re- 
sult of changing circumstances and persons, but the 
natural and necessary result of the federal relations 
with the minor states. We have no means of coming 
to a permanent and satisfactory arrangement with this 
policy within the pale of the existing federal treaties. 
I consider our present federal relations as a disease of 
Prussia, which we shall be obliged to cure sooner or 
later with fire and sword (ferro et igni), if we do not 
take preventive measures in seasonable time.” 
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It is not unlikely that these’convictions were 
shared by the Prussian court, nor that the 
counsels of Bismarck had much to do with the 
attitude of Prussia toward Austria during the 
Italian war of 1859. He would have had Prus- 
sia take an even mare determined attitude, and 
pressed his government to consult only Prus- 
sian interests in future. But the ministry was 
weak and hesitating, and the opportunity was 
temporarily lost. 

Bismarck’s career as minister to St. Peters- 
burg was not marked by important events. In 
May, 1862, he was appointed minister to Paris, 
and immediately set out for that city. Soon 
after presenting his credentials he visited Lon- 
don, where he had a long but unsuccessful con- 
ference with Lord Palmerston, whom he tried 
to win over to his anti-Austrian projects. He 
then went to Biarritz, where he met the French 
emperor. Before the close of summer he was 
recalled to Berlin to take the position of Pre- 
mier and Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
position was a difficult one. The House of 
Deputies nad refused to vote the increased mil- 
itary budget demanded by the Liberal ministry ; 
and King William I., finding himself unable to 
effect a good understanding, felt the necessity 
of selecting a minister sufficiently possessed of 
devotion, energy, daring, and circumspection to 
carry on the business of the state despite of the 
crisis. His choice fell upon Bismarck. It was 
well known to the king that the selection of this 
statesman would tend for the moment to height- 
en the sharpness of the strife; for, in the eyes 
of his opponents, Bismarck was the Hotspur of 
the Junker party—the fiery and energetic Con- 
servative leader. Very few knew to what a 
statesman Bismarck had ripened in Frankfort, 
at Paris, and St. Petersburg, where he had stud- 
ied under a diplomatist and statesman of the 
first rank, Prince Gortschakoff. He imme- 
diately set forth for Berlin. With the earnest 
devotion to his king that had always character- 
ized him, he placed himself at his Majesty's dis- 
posal. He imposed no conditions, put forward 
né programme. His only object was to uphold 
his beloved kingdom of Prussia against the par- 
liamentary spirit, and carry forward the new 
organization of the army, on which the future 
of Prussia and Germany depended. On arriy- 
ing in Berlin, in September, 1862, he found him- 
self opposed to the party of progress, arrogant 
and flushed with the prospect of victory, and 
supported only by a small party of Conserva- 
tives. But he entered upon office with strong 
confidence in his ability to bring about a solu- 
tion of the crisis. His tone toward his oppo- 
nents was that of conciliation. On the 29th 
of September he announced the withdrawal of 
the budget for 1863, ‘ because the government 
considered it their duty not to allow the obsta- 
cles toward a settlement to increase in volume.” 
He then announced his intentions, his aims, as 
clearly as he dared. 


“The conflict has been too tragically understood,” | 


he said, ‘and too tragically represented by the press; 


the government sought no contest. If the crisis could 
be honorably surmounted, the government would 
gladly lend a hand. It was owing to the great ob- 
stinacy of individuals that it was difficult to govern 
with the constitution in Prussia. A constitutional 
crisis was no disgrace; it was an honor. We are, 
perhaps, too civilized to indorse a constitution: we 
are too critical. Public opinion changed: the press 
was not public opinion ; it was well known how the 
press was upheld. The Deputies had the task of de- 
termining its opinions, and to stand above it. Ger- 
many does not contemplate the liberalism of Prussia, 
but her power. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden 
might indulge liberalism; but they are not therefore 
called upon to play the part of Prussia. Prussia must 
hold her power together for the favorable opportunity 
which has already been sometimes neglected: the 
frontiers of Prussia were not favorable to a good state 
constitution. The great questions of the day were not 
to be decided by speeches and majorities—this had been 
the error of 1848 and 1849—but by iron and blood !” 


When the Chamber answered this step with 
the resolutions of the 7th October, by which ail 
expenditure was declared unconstitutional if 
declined by the national representatives, Bis- 
marck replied with this declaration : 

** According to this resolution, the royal govern- 
ment can not for the present anticipate any result 
from the continuance of its attempts to arrive at a 
settlement, but rather expect from any renewal of the 
negotiation a heightening of party differences, which 
would render any understanding in the future more 
difficult.” 

On the 13th of October the session of the 
Diet was closed, and on this occasion Bismarck 
again took an opportunity of expressing his 
views on his position. He said: 

“The government is perfectly aware of the re- 
sponsibility which has arisen from this lamentable 
crisis; but, at the same time, it is also observant of 
the duties it owes to the country, and in this finds it- 
self strengthened to press for the supplies—until the 
state is settied—necessary for existing state institn- 
tions and the furtherance of the common weal, be- 
ing assured that, at the proper time, they will receive 
the subsequent sanction of the Diet." 

To meet the crisis he had thus provoked, 
Bismarck invented the ingenious theory that if 
the government and the legislature could not 
agree on the budget, the last budget voted 
would remain in force until harmony was re- 
stored; and in this position he had the appar- 
ent support of the Prussian constitution, which, 
while it granted to the legislature the right of 
voting the supplies and imposing new taxes, ex- 
pressly declared that the existing taxes should 
continue to be levied. He therefore now de- 
clared that he was going to govern without a 
new budget, and hoped sincerely that the pop- 
ular passion and excitement would subside, and 
harmony be re-established between the legisla- 
ture and the crown. With characteristic hau- 
teur he announced his purpose to disregard 
‘** public clamor ;” and as long as he was able 
to carry on the government without new taxes 
or loans he was practically independent of the 
legislature. 

Bismarck’s first labors as Premier were di- 
| rected to the solution of the problem presented 
by the critical velations of Austria and Prussia. 
Prussia had asserted her right to form a closer 





| political union within the pale of the German 
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Confederation. 
under her influence, had protested against this 
pretension ; and the Prussian ministry had tak- 
en its revenge by recognizing the kingdom of 
Italy, and signing a commercial treaty witl: 
France which interfered with many of the ad- 
vantages which Austrian commerce with the 
Zollverein had enjoyed. The influcace of the 
Austrian government was sufficient with the 
middle states to induce them to decline the 
treaty, and to press through the Frankfort Diet 
a project—against which Prussia protested— 
providing for a popular representation by dele- 
gates of the local legislatures. Up to this time 
Austria had been recognized as holding the 
leading positjon in the Confederation. Bis- 
marck at once decided that this pretension must 
be given up, and Prussia accorded her proper 
place as an equal. 

He immediately opened negotiations with 
Count Karolyi, the Austrian minister at Berlin, 
and informed him, in the latter part of 1862, 
that the relations between Prussia and Austria 
must unavoidably change for the better or the 
worse. It was the sincere wish of his govern- 
ment, he stated, that the former alternative 
should prevail; but unless the imperial cab- 
inet evinced a conciliatory spirit it would be 
necessary for Prussia to contemplate the other 
alternative, and prepare for it accordingly. He 
reminded Count Karolyi*that, previous to the 
events of 1848, a tacit understanding existed 
between the two powers, by virtue of which 
Austria was assured the support of Prussia on 
European questions, and Prussia was allowed 
to exercise an influence in Germany unfettered 
by Austrian opposition—an arrangement which 
had secured for the Confederation domestic 
concord and peace with foreign nations; but 
that, on the reconstitution of the Frankfort 
Diet, Prussia had met with constant opposition, 
instigated from Vienna, in the very states with 
which, by her geographical position, she was 
interested in maintaining friendly relations. 
He represented to the count that, while Austria 
might by this policy win the sympathies of those 
states, she would estrange herself from Prussia 
te the detriment of their common interests. 
Count Karolyi, in reply, stated that Austria 
could not renounce her traditional policy ; but 
flattered himself that, in the event of any war 
dangerous to Austria, the two greater powers 
would, under any circumstances, be found to- 
gether again as allies. Bismarck assured him 
that this was a dangerous assumption; and 
pointed out that, in the last Italian war, the alli- 
ance had not been so valuable to Austria as it 
might have been if the two powers had not, 
during the preceding eight years, contended 
with each other in the field of German politics, 
and so undermined. mutual confidence. He 
pointed to the fact that Prussia had not sought 











Austria, and the middle states | point the explicit avowal that, should those re- 


lations not be renewed, Prussia, under siniilar 
circumstances, would not be debarred from 
contracting an alliance with an antagonist of 
Austria. In a second conversation with Count 
Karolyi the same views were urgently pressed 
upon his attention; and he was informed that 
if Austria insisted upon her policy at Frankfort, 
Prussia would withdraw from the confederacy. 
Bismarck even went further than this, and sug- 
gested that Austria should herself withdraw 
from the confederacy, as a German power, and 
transfer her capital to Pesth. This proposal 
met with an indignant response, and for the 
present the negotiation was closed. 

The year 1863 was signalized by a conven- 
tion in which Prussia and Russia united for 
the suppression of the Polish insurrection. The 
convention stipulated that, disturbances having 
broken out in the kingdom of Poland which 
might endanger property and tranquillity in 
the frontier provinces of Prussia, the troops 
of either of the two governments should be 
permitted, on the requisition of the military 
authorities of the other, to cross the frontier, 
and in case of necessity to pursue insurgents 
into the territory of the other. This conven- 
tion roused great indignation throughout Eu- 
rope, and provoked sharp opposition in the 
Prussian Chambers. Bismarck was forced into 
explanations, and at length informed the En- 
glish minister at Berlin that the necessary in- 
structions to carry the convention into effect 
had never been drawn up, and that it might, 
therefore, be regarded as a dead letter. ‘The 
conflict in the Prussian Chambers was very bit- 
ter. The king had not opened the session in 
person, and the speech from the throne held 
out no prospect of conciliation. The Cham- 
bers prepared a reply, in which they accused 
the ministry of violating the constitution, by 
governing without a budget. They were treated 
with arrogant contempt; Bismarck declaring, 
in the course of the debate, that ‘‘ Constitution- 
al conflicts may be decided in other countries 
by a change of the ministry, but this is not the 
custom in Prussia. With us, if two political 
bedies, which can not go to law, are unable to 
agree, circumstances decide which of the two 
is the strongest.’’ This announcement was re- 
ceived with indignation. But the king refused 
to receive the address in person, and rebuked 
the Chambers for their audacity in presenting 
it. Through the whole of the debates on the ad- 
dress and on the convention with Russia, Bis- 
marck treated the Chambers with insufferable 
arrogance. He haughtily declared that when 
the government deemed it necessary to make 


| war, it would do so, with or without the consent 


of the Chambers. To show his contempt for 
them he left the Honse during the speech of a 
member of the opposition, re-entering to say 


to take advantage of Austria's difficulties, but | that he could hear perfectly well in the adjoin- 


had armed to assist her in case of need, as an | ing apartment. 


illustration of the advantages arising from the 


| 
} 


He asserted that the ministers 
were not subject to the standing rules of the 


former more intimate relations, as well as to | House, and announced that they would not at- 
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tend the debates urless this 
pretension were allowed, The 
session was at length closed 
by an ungracious royal mes- 
sage, and for a while Bis- 
marck was the most unpopu- 
lar statesman in Germany. 

The war against Denmark 
—which was at once an ex- 
periment on the newly reor- 
ganized army and the needle- 
gun, and had roused the war- 
like spirit of Prussia—tended 
to restore his popularity with 
the masses, who are always 
dazzled with military success ; 
and the king showed his own 
estimate of the services ren- 
dered by the minister by be- 
stowing upon him the Order 
of the Black Eagle—the high- 
est mark of honor in his gift. 
In 1865 he was made a Prus- 
sian count. 

It would require too much 
space to trace minutely the history of the polit- 
ical intrigues that brought on the war of 1866 
between Prussia and Austria, It was unques- 
tionably the work of Bismarck alone. By every 
art known to diplomacy, he fomented the quar- 
rel between the two powers. He intrigued with 
France and Italy. He prevented a reconcilia- 
tion between the emperor of Austria and the 
king of Prussia. He ‘letermined upon the an- 
nexation of the Elbe duchies to Prussia, with 
or without the consent of Austria. Atthe same 
time he labored assiduously to detach from her 
the minor German states. In the summer of 
1865 he declared to the Prime Minister of the 
king of Bavaria that “in his firm opinion war 
between Prussia and Austria was very likely, 
and close at hand. It was a question, as the 
matter appeared to him, of a duel between Aus- 
tria and Prussia only. The rest of Germany 
might stand by and contemplate this duel as 
passive spectators. Prussia had never contem- 
plated, and even now did not think of extending 
its power beyond the line of the Maine. The 
settlement of the controversy would not long 
have to be awaited. One blow—one pitched 
battle—and Prussia would be in the position to 
dictate conditions.” He flattered Bavaria with 
the idea that she was natural heir of Austria’s 
position in Southern Germany, A little later 
he concluded the treaty of Gastein with Austria, 
which, while pretending to settle the relations 
of the two powers in Schleswig and Holstein, 
was really designed by Bismarck to keep the 
quarrel open. 

Before the end of the year, he knew that his 
efforts would be crowned with success, Aus- 


tria, determined not to surrender her traditional 
policy, prepared for the war which was believed 
to be inevitable. 
at a moment's warning. 
ally in Italy. 


Prussia was ready for the field 
She was secure of an 
The inability of France to take 





THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE COUNT BISMAROK. 


| the field was no secret to Bismarck. Almost 
| the only barrier to war was the king of Prussia, 
| who would have been only too glad to make up 
| the dispute on terms that would secure the equal- 
| ity of the two powers in directing the affairs of 
| the Confederation. "Had Austria been wiser 
and less arrogant, she might have secured a 
peaceful termination of the contest. 
| The 7th of May, 1866, was an eventful day 
| for Count Bismarck. As he was walking home, 
| about five in the afternoon, aftersa short inter- 
view with the king, he was twice fired upon by 
the misguided enthusiast Blind. With great 
presence of mind the count turned and seized 
his assailant by the throat. Blind contrived to 
fire two more shots, one of which took effect, 
without inflicting a serious wound. The assas- 
sin was handed over to the military authorities, 
and Bismarck walked home as if nothing had 
occurred. The news of the event spread like 
wild-fire through the city. The king, the royal 
| princes, many of the civil and military authori- 
| ties, as well as private citizens, went to his house 
| to congratulate him on his escape. Blind com- 
mitted suicide before trial could be had, and it 
was never known whether his crime was that of 
a misguided enthusiast alone, or whether it was 
that of a conspiracy. Popular belief connected 
the attempt with Austrian intrigue, but without 
the slightest ground, and ascribed the minister’s 
| escape to the direct interposition of Providence. 
All this time Austria was her own worst ene- 
my. The neutral powers—England, France, 
and Russia—exerted themselves to prevent war. 
| The Paris conference was proposed, with the 
lview to a pacific settlement. The invitation 
| was accepted by Austria with the absurd condi- 
| tion that every project of solution should be ex- 
| cluded from the deliberations by which any of 
| the parties represented should derive territorial 
' aggrandizement—thus depriving Italy of every 
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inducement to enter the conference. ‘The proj- 
ect thus came to nothing; and Austria, fancy- 
ing she had won the vantage-ground, thought 
the proper moment had arrived to exhibit her 
strength in the Frankfort Diet. She introduced 
the subject of the duchies there, and called 
upon the other states to assist her in maintaining 
her rights. Bismarck immediately announced 
that he should consider the passing of this mo- 
tion a casus belli, and open hostilities without 
delay. The warning was unheeded. 

Bismarck was overjoyed. The moment he 
had long waited and worked for had at last ar- 
rived. The last scruples of the king were over- 
come. There was no longer a trace of hesita- 
tion in the court. Bismarck held frequent con- 
sultations with General Moltke, General Roon, 
and others; and on the 15th of June orders 
were sent by telegraph to set the Prussian col- 
umns inmotion. A few days later, on the 29th 
of June, the first news of victory arrived. As 
if by enchantment, the whole of Berlin was 
dressed in black and white flags; in every street 
resounded, ‘‘ Ich bin ein Preusse ; kennt thr meine 
Farben ?”—“Tama 


Prussian; do you 
know my colors?” 
In thousands the 


multitude pressed to 
the palace of the 
king, who greeted 
the people from the 
window, while the 
news of victory was 
read from the baleo- 
ny. There was no 
end to the popular 
enthusiasm. Dur- 
ing this scene a 
heayy peal of thun- 
der reverberated 
over the capital, a 
flash of lightning 
illuminated the 
and =-— Bis- 
marck exclaimed, 
from beside’ the 
king, ‘‘The heav- 
ens fire a salute!” 
The next day Bis- 
marck left Berlin in 
the suit of the king, 
with Generals Von 
Roon and Von Molt- 
ke, and proceeded to 
the scene of hostili- 
Through the 
whole of the seven 
days’ campaign, in 
which the military 
power of Austria 
was broken down, 
Bismarck accompa- 
nied the king, who 
fearlessly sought the 
front in every battle. 


streets, 


ties, 


| At Sadowa his Majesty rode forward so rashly 
that Bismarck ventured to expostulate with him. 
| **As a major of the Landwehr,” he said, ‘I 
have no right to counsel your Majesty on the 
| battle-field ; but as Prime Minister it is my duty 
to beg your Majesty not to seek danger.” With 
a pleasant smile, the king replied : “‘ How can I 


| ride away while my army is under fire ?” 


| The decisive victory at Sadowa was soon fol- 
| lowed by negotiations, commenced at the his- 
torical castle of Nicolsburg, where Napoleon I. 
rested for a time after the battle of Austerlitz, 
and concluded soon afterward at Prague. This 
was a great victory for Bismarck, but a still 
greater was at hand. 

In the midst of the rejoicings in Prussia came 
the French demand for territorial compensa- 
tions. From an interesting essay by M. Vil- 
bort, published in the Revue Moderne of Paris, 
under the title of ‘‘Germany since Sadowa,” 
we take the following interesting account of an 
interview with Bismarck at that time: 


**On the 7th of August,” says M. Vilbort, ‘we took 








our leave of M. De B‘smarck, from whom we had re- 
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ceived, before, during, and after the war, a consist- | 
ently kind reception, for which we are bound to ex- | 
press our liveliest acknowledgments. About ten p.m. | 
we were in the study of the Premier, when M. Bene- | 
dette, the French embassador, was announced. ‘ Will | 
you take a cup of tea in the salon?" M. De Bismarck 
said to me. ‘I will be yours in a moment.’ Two 
hours passed away; midnight struck; one o'clock. 
Some twenty persons, his family and intimate friends, 
awaited their host. At last he appeared, with a cheer- 
ful face and a smile upon his lips. Tea was taken; 
there was smoking and beer, in German fashion. Con- 
versation turned, pleasantly or seriously, on Germany, 
Italy, and France. Rumors of a war with France were 
then current for the tenth time in Berlin. At the mo- 
ment of my departure I said: ‘ M. le Ministre, will you 
pardon me a very indiscreet question? DoItake war 
or peace with me back to Paris?’ M. De Bismarck re- 
plied, with animation: ‘Friendship, a lasting friend- 
ship with France! I entertain the firmest hope that 
France and Prussia, in the future, will represent the 
dualism of intelligence and progress.’ Nevertlieless, 
it seemed to us that at these words we surprised a 
singular smile on the lips of a man who is destined 
to play a distinguished part in Prussian politics, the 
Privy Councilor Baron Von ——. We visited him the 
next morning, and admitted to him how much reflec- 
tion this smile had caused us. ‘You leave for France 
to-night,’ he replied; ‘well, give me your word of 
honor to preserve the secret I am about to confide to 
you until you reach Paris. Ere a fortnight is past we 
shall have war on the Rhine, if France insists upon her 
territorial demands. She asks of us what we neither 
will nor can give. Prussia will not cede an inch of 
German soil; we can not do so without raising the 
whole of Germany against us, and, if it be necessary, 
let it rise against France rather than ourselves.’ This 
step of the cabinet of the Tuileries, especially impol- 
itic and unskillful at such a moment, served M. De 
Bismarck, on the other hand, in all his German un- 
dertakings. He found in it an irresistible argument 
to prove the necessity of great armaments against 
France, while, at the same, his refusal to give up the 
smallest portion of German territory elevated the dig- 
nity of Prussia in the eyes of all patriots; nor did it 
benefit the minister less, who thus upheld the na- 
tional standard high and firmly in the sight of the 
foreigner. Thus it happened that, after half a cen- 
tury, the Napoleonistic policy for the second time di- 
vided two great nations, who, by their intellectual, 
moral, and material development, by all their inter- 
ests and aspirations, are destined to form a fraternal 
alliance, and thus insure the freedom and peace of 
Europe on an irrefragable basis.” 


In no other transaction of his long career has 
Bismarck displayed more tact than in the nego- 
tiations that led to the neutralization of Luxem- 
burg. He had a difficult part to play, and ac- 
quitted himself with high honor. 

In June of the following year he accompanied 
the king to Paris, and from that city retired for 
a few weeks to Varzin, an estate which he had 
purchased in Farther Pomerania. From Novem- 
ber, 1867, to the following spring, he attended 
the sessions of the Diet. But his health, un- 
dermined by severe labor, at length gave way, 
and for months he was compelled to remain in 
complete seclusion at Varzin. The natural vig- 
or of his constitution carried him through the 
crisis, and before the end of the year he was 
again at his post. 

As a parliamentary speaker, Count Bismarck 
commands, attention by the weight of his 
thoughts and the importance which his position 
gives to every thing that falls from his lips. 
His voice, though clear and audible, is dry, 





hard, and unsympathetic; and his manner, loll- 


ing and negligent, seems to express the thor- 
ough contempt he is known to entertain for 
parliamentary forms. When addressing the 
Chambers he usually stands in a leaning atti- 
tude, twirling a pen in one hand, and occasion- 
ally glancing at the papers on his desk, and 
speaks without gestures in a halting, monoto- 
nous tone, often repeating himself, as if forget- 
ting what he has just uttered, and frequently 
stammering in a painful manner. One who 
has often listened to him says: ‘He appears 
to struggle with his thoughts, and the words 
clamber over his lips in a half-reluctant way. 
After two or three words he continually pauses, 
and one seems to hear an inarticulate sob.” 
But, when roused, he sometimes closes with a 
well-delivered and vigorous peroration. Upon 
occasions he can be terribly bitter and scornful, 
but he never warms into eloquence. 

We have purposely refrained, in this sketch 
of Count Bismarck’s life, from going into a de- 
tailed history of the political events connected 
with his career, with which most readers are al- 
ready familiar ; and have endeavored to present 
such a picture of the man, his antecedents and 
personal character, as might give the key to his 
attitude toward the people of Prussia and the 
governments of the other German states. In 
private life he is one of the most pleasant of 
men, genial, witty, and inclined to social famil- 
iarity. His conversation is sparkling, and few 
men tell an anecdote with better effect. His 
fondness for female society has given rise to 
several piquant stories at his expense; and 
so much scandal was occasioned recently by a 
photograph in which he and a noted female 
singer were represented together, that he felt 
compelled to explain the circumstance in a 
letter which was published in the German 
newspapers. But since the days of his youth- 
ful follies, when he was known as “ Mad Bis- 
marck,” his private life has been without re- 
proach. Asa statesman his career is open to 
the severest criticism. Arbitrary, self-willed, 
imperious, impatient of opposition, and un- 
scrupulous in the use of means to attain his 
ends, he governs with the strong hand of abso- 
lute power, and crushes out every attempt to 
assert the political freedom of the individual or 
the masses. His political ideas are those of a 
born feudalist. Connected by family, by tradi- 
tion, by education, and by early prepossessions 
with the aristocracy of Prussia, he has never 
sympathized with modern ideas of popular 
rights. To him they appear monstrous and 
subversive of law and order. He believes 
firmly in the absolute right of the king to 
rule alone, and regards every check upon the 
royal will as an infringement of divine prerog- 
atives and a step toward social anarchy. This 


explains his contemptuous and arbitrary treat- 
ment of the representatives of the people in the 
Prussian Chambers, and his arrogant assump- 
tion of the right to carry out his royal master’s 
policy without their consent and in face of their 
opposition. 


It serves to explain, also, his at- 
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titude toward other German states, 
that every where in Germany except Prussia 
liberal ideas were making headway, and that 
the military organization of that state alone of- 
fered an effectual barrier to their progress and 
ultimate triumph. He regards the throne and 
the army as the only true foundations of a state. 
He will make use of public opinion, when it 
agrees with his own, to further his own de- 
signs, but will neither follow it nor allow it 
to govern him. 
he learned how to cheat the people with the 
semblance of liberty and self-government, and 
to make universal suffrage the ignorant and 
servile agent of absolutism. 

Thus far his career has been a successful one. 
He has excluded Austria from participation in 
German affairs, added a vast extent of territory 
to the domains of his royal master, and placed 
the kingdom of Prussia in the front rank of Eu- 
ropean nations. But all this has been accom- 
plished by the suppression of liberty, by the 


He saw | of smothered hostility. 


From the emperor of France | 


With the exception of 
Baden, these states sympathize with Austria, 
whom they regard as their natural head, and 
look with jealousy upon Prussia’s doctrine of 
her own manifest destiny to absorb and govern 
the whole of Germany. 

While, therefore, Bismarck has shown hir 
self to be a master in the art of political in- 
trigue and diplomacy, he can not be regarded 
as a wise and far-seeing statesman. Ignoring 
the present as well as the future, he builds upon 
ideas which half the world rejects and the other 
half is rapidly outgrowing. The policy of re- 


pression belongs to an age that has passed away. 


| tellect, that has imposed it upon the nation. 


It must die with the firm will, the powerful in- 
It 


may not last even so long. Should no violent 


| changes occur in Europe to disturb existing re- 


overthrow of rulers whose “divine right” was | 
quite as valid as that of William of Prussia, | 


and the absorption of states whose people en- 
tertain an hereditary and unconquerable hatred 
of the Pfussians and their government. 
position at home is, therefore, far from assured, 
while the attitude of the southern states is one 


His 


' 


lations between the several governments, his 
policy is likely to hold its own against domes- 
tic and foreign enemies. But should such 
changes occur, and they are not improbable, 
or should the master mind which now over- 
awes twenty-five millions of people, and rules 
them from within the shadow of a royal figure- 
head, be withdrawn, the bulwarks he has built 
about the throne will be swept away by the waves 
of another revolution, and of the strong fortress 
of oppression nothing but ruins will remain. 
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OOCOON MARKET IN NOVI. 


|e Italy, where the production of silk is one 
of the principal sources of national wealth, 
the art of rearing silk-worms has been so devel- 
oped and improved by culture and experiment 
that it is now considered as having reached a 
point of scientific, if not of practical, perfection. 
This branch of rural economy, in view of the 
inconsiderable expenditure of time, capital, and 
skill required, is doubtless one of the most prof- 
itable, where the climate is propitious, to which 
the agriculturist can devote his attention. The 
time from the hatching of the eggs to the mar- 
keting of the cocoons ordinarily occupies from 
five to six weeks. The labor is light, and may 
be performed for the most part by women and 
children, while a vacant room or two in a dwell- 
ing or outhouse will answer temporarily the pur- 
poses of a well-appointed cocoonery. To these 
is to be added the consideration that the mul- 
berry-trees, being carefully pollarded, and usu- 
ally stripped of their leaves during the month 
of June and a part of July, interfere but very 
little with the cultivation of other crops at the 
same time. 





Magnined. 





In the silk-producing districts of Italy, be- 
side the large cocooneries, almost every peas- 
ant sets apart, during the season, every square 
foot of unoccupied space in his little cottage for 
the rearing of silk-worms, while Italian ladies 
of wealth and position not unfrequently raise a 
hundred thousand or so for pastime and pin- 
money. 

The silk-worm, though delicate and very 
sensitive to sudden changes of temperature, is 
capable of adapting itself to differences of cli- 
mate, within certain limits; while the white 
mulberry, which is the most approved variety 
for feeding it, though a native of China, has 
been naturalized in various parts of Central and 
Southern Europe, and will grow in the United 
Staces between the thirty-second and forty-third 
parallels of latitude. The red mulberry, which 
may, in the feeding of silk-worms, be substi- 
tuted for the white, is a native of America, and 
there can be but little doubt that the climate of 
various portions of the United States, particu- 
larly that of California, is admirably adapted to 
the successful culture of silk. 





Natural Size. 


HATCHING THE EGGS. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 


These considerations, taken in connection 
with the fact that the attention of agricultuar- 
ists, particularly upon the Pacific coast, is being 
more recently directed to this subject, have sug- 
gested the idea that perhaps some account of its 
history and development, its introduction into 
Europe, and especially into Italy, together with 
the most approved methods of Italian culture, 
may not prove untimely, and possibly may be 
the means of stimulating a most interesting and 
profitable branch of rural industry. 

The silk-worm, or Bombyx mori of naturalists, 
is generally supposed to be a native of China. 
According to Chinese annals the discovery of 
the art of utilizing its products is attributed to 
Si-ling-shi, wife of the emperor Hoang-ti, more 
than twenty centuries before the Christian era. 
The empress, it appears, not only instructed the 
ladies of the court in the culture of the silk- 
worm, but also in the spinning and weaving of 
silk, the knowledge of which dustry, thus en- 
nobled by royal example, gradually diffused it- 
self throughout the Chinese empire. Upon this 
point, however, writers disagree. In the intro- 
duction to the History of Hindostan; or rather 
of the Mohammedan Dynasties, by Mohammed 
Cassim, it is stated that in the year 3870 B.c. 
an Indian king sent various silk stuffs as a pres- 
ent to the king of Persia, a statement that is 
rendered the less improbable from the fact that 
at the present day silk-worms are found in many 
of the provinces of India in their native state, 
where they pass through their various trans- 
formations and spin the cocoons upon the mul- 
berry-trees in the open air. 

But, whether originating in China or India, 
it is certain that this industry was introduced 
into Persia and other portions of Asia at a very 
early period. The Pheenicians were the first 
who imported silk stuffs from India to the va- 
rious ports of Syria, by whom they were sold to 
the Greek and Roman merchants, and thus in- 
troduced into Europe. Silks were first im- 
ported into Rome about the time of the down- 





fall of the republic, when they sold. it is said, for 
their weight in gold, and the fact, that Helio- 
gabalus had a garment made wholly of silk is 
cited as a most striking instance of his wanton 
extravagance. 

It is related by Muratori, in his * Annali d’Ita- © 
lia,” that during the war between Justinian and 
the Persians the emperor prohibited the impor- 
tation of silks from Persia, because at that time 
such merchandise, being very costly, carried 
out of the empire vast sums of gold, to the 
great profit of the Persians, who imported it 
from India and sold it to European merchants 
at enormous prices. This edict was the occa- 
sion of some monks, just returned from India, 
proposing to introduce the culture of the silk- 
worm into Europe. They described the process 
to the emperor, who manifested much surprise, 
and encouraged thera with promises of great 
reward to undertake the difficult enterprise. 
These monks, having concealed the eggs in hol- 
low canes so as to elude the vigilance of the 
Asiatics against exportation, returned from In- 
dia to Constantinople with their precious booty, 
and undertook the propagation of the silk-worm. 
The experiment was so successful in the vicin- 
ity of Constantinople and throughout Greece, 
where the existence of the black and white mul- 
berry rendered its acclimation comparatively 
easy, that toward the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury the importation of silks from India ceased 
altogether, 

The seed was first introduced into Sicily 
during the time of the Crusades, in the early 
part of the twelfth century. From thence it 
spread into Italy, first into Bologna, Modena, 


|and Lombardy, and then throughout the other 


Italian provinces, where it was cultivated with 
such diligence and success that, as early as the 
sixteenth century, it became, as it is now, one 
of the principal staples of a large portion of the 
peninsula. 

It appears that the first silk-worms were in- 
troduced into France from Southern Calabria 
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THIRD PERIOD, 


toward the close of the fifteenth century. 
Though considerable attention was paid to 
their culture, especially during the reign of 
Louis XI., it was attended with only moder- 
ate success. Fruitless attempts were made.to 
introduce it into Holland, England, and the 
Low Countries, on account of the unpropitious 
character of the climate; nor more fortunate 
were those made in Germany, Saxony, Switz- 
erland, Denmark, and Poland. The Arabs 
are entitled to the credit of introducing it into 
Spain, where, the climate being more favor- 
able, it soon became a not unimportant branch 
of industry and commerce. 

From this it will appear that the silk-worm, 
transported from its native country, where it 
propagates itself, as already intimated, upon 
the mulberry-trees in the fields and forests, 
found the climate of Italy the best adapted to 
its successful culture; the soil being more fa- 
vorable than elsewhere to the growth of the 
mulberry—its leaves in southern latitudes con- 
taining a less proportion of water and more of 
the silk-producing substance—while the regu- 
lar procession of the seasons, the gradual ele- 
vation of temperature in the spring, the favor- 
able topography of the country, the patronage 
of the nobility, and the fostering care of the 
government, in connection with the observa- 
tions and experiments of scientific men, were 
among the principal causes that produced in 
Italy such favorable results. 

Like other species of the same genus, the 
silk-worm is oviparous, and exists in three dif- 
ferent states—the larva or caterpillar state, the 
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pupa or chrysalis, and the moth or butterfly 
state. These metamorphoses take place at 
stated intervals, and result not only in the 
transformation of certain organs, but in the 
substitution of others that are entirely new. 
During the larva or caterpillar state the ordi- - 
nary variety undergoes four mutations (mud/e), 
and two in the pupa or chrysalis state while 
dormant in the cocoon. These mntations, or 
moults, are considered by entomologists as so 
many stages in its development, and though it 
is more liable to disease at such periods than 
at any other, they are not to be regarded as 
indicative of disease, but simply as a natural 
phenomenon that is necessary to its growth 
and maturity. 

The common larva at birth is about four 
lines or one-third of an inch in length. At 
the expiration of the fitth period it sometimes 
reaches forty lines, Its color for the first ten 
days is generally a bluish black, afterward a 
bluish white, and when ready to spin a semi- 
transparent yellow, resembling the color of a 
perfectly ripe white grape. It is composed of 
a succession of rings, covered with scattering 
hairs, with a little fleshy horn or tubercle on 
the upper part of the last ring. The time oc- 
cupied during the larva state with its several 
mutations may be embraced within a period 
of thirty days, or may extend to forty-five, by 
simply varying the temperature of the cocoon- 
ery ten degrees Réaumur or twenty-one Fahr- 
enheit. Taking the former limit as the stand- 
ard, the first period (eta) embraces five days, 
and then commences the first moult (muta), 


maak 
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which continues one day. The second period 
occupies three days, followed by the second 
moult, which continues a little longer than the 
first. The third period, including its moult, 
occupies five days, and the fourth seven. 
When they approach the dormant state (muta) 
the indications are easily noted. The larva 
generally remains fixed and motionless, with 
the head, which appears swollen, and a portion 
of the body raised aloft, becomes semi-trans- 
parent, eats notaing, and finally ends by cast- 
ing its skin. On the fifth day of the fifth and 
last period they reach their maximum growth, 
then commence to diminish in length, weight, 
and the amounts of food consumed, until about 
the eighth day, when they reach their maturi- 
ty, eat no longer, fast for thirty-six hours, and 
are then ready to commence spinning the co- 
coons, or to go, as the Italians express it, “ a/ 
bosco.” 

When ready to spin, they raise their heads 
and a portion of their bodies, moving them 
about as if in search of something, until they 
find a favorable place for the construction of 
the cocoon. This they form by attaching the 
slender silk filament at various points; and 
then, by a rotary motion of the head and up- 
per part of the body, spinning the silky, gos- 
samer-like thread around them until they grad- 
ually disappear from view. The length of this 
thread, according to Count Dandolo, a cele- 
brated bacologist, is sometimes six hundred and 
twenty-five yards. The silk-producing sub- 
stance is contained in cylindrical sacks, many 
times the length of the worm, and is in the 
form of a fluid resembling Venetian varnish. 

In two or three days the cocoon will be com- 
pleted, and the insect will have undergone its 
first metamorphosis, and entered the nympha 
or chrysalis state. In eight days the cocoons 
may be gathered, and, after the destruction of 
the chrysalis by the application of heat, are 
ready for market. The chrysalis, when not 
destroyed, requires a period of from fifteen to 





metamorphosis, when the moth makes its ap- 
pearance, forcing its way through the cocoon, 
breaking the slender filaments of silk, thus 
diminishing, if not destroying, its value for 
commerce. The males first appear, and are 
readily recognized ; they are smaller than the 
females, move about more briskly, keeping their 
wings in a continual flutter without flying, at 
least in northern latitudes. The moths eat 
nothing, live but a few days, during which time 
the female deposits her eggs to the number of 
four or five hundred, which are usually attached, 
in the artificial culture, to a fine cotton or linen 
cloth by means of a glutinous substance, and 
are thus preserved in a cool place until ready 
to be hatched in the following spring. 
Professor Moretti states that the difference 
in culture, influence of climate, and food re- 
sults in modifications of color, number of muta- 
tions, and power of reproduction—i. e., once or 
several times a year. The white variety, which 
has the advantage of producing cocoons that 
do not require any preparatory process before 
coloring, has been introduced into Brescia, 
Brianza Novi, and elsewhere in Lombardy 
with flattering success. Those held in the 
highest esteem are the white cocoons com- 
monly called sinesit, which are characterized 
by great fineness, whiteness, and brilliancy. 
They are admirably adapted to the manufac- 
ture of certain fabrics requiring a degree of 
whiteness which can only be obtained from silk 
that is white by nature. ‘Though not so pro- 
ductive as the common variety, it commands a 
higher price in the market, which more than 
compensates for this apparent disadvantage. 
There is another variety characterized by 
only three mutations in the'larva state. Some 
of the advantages of this variety are, that being 
shorter lived by about four days they are ex- 
posed to fewer dangers, consume less, and re- 
quire several days less of manual labor, while 


| the cocoons being better constructed, and con- 


sequently unwinding more readily and com- 


twenty days before undergoing the secofid | pletely, the silk-spinner obtains a relatively 
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DORMANT STATE OF THE SEVERAL PERIODS. 


greater quantity of silk. On the other hand it 
produces less silk, though of a finer quality, 
and has a tendency to degenerate into the or- 
dinary variety of four mutations. For these 
and other reasons it is held in less estimation 
now than formerly. 

In the construction of a cocoonery* dryness 
and a good ventilation are considered as abso- 
lutely indispensable. It should be erected in 
a dry and healthy locality, that should be ren- 
dered so if necessary by drainage, and the re- 
moval of every thing from the sides of the house 
calculated to collect or retain moisture, and re- 
mote from foul or putrid exhalations, occasioned 
by the fermentation or decomposition of vege- 
table or animal matter, as the silk-worm is pe- 
culiarly sensitive to all such influences. It 
should have large windows at least upon two 
sides—a north and south exposure being prefer- 
able—and these should be protected from the 





direct rays of the sun by awnings rather than 
window-blinds. 

The tables or platforms, upon which the 
worms are reared, are generally so arranged as 
to admit of a free passage around them. They 
are constructed by means of upright posts, to 
which are attached longitudinally a series of 
transverse pieces about a foot and a half be- 
tween each series, upon,which the platforms 
are arranged. These sometimes consist of 
canes, somewhat resembling the Chinese sugar- 
cane, placed side by side, and woven together 
by means of cord or twine, sometimes of a fine 
net-work of pack-thread, iron or brass wire, or 
else very coarse open canvas, so as to allow, in 
any case, a free passage of the air from below, 
which is considered very necessary. Every 
room of a cocoonery should be furnished with a 
fire-place, which will serve the double purpose 
of supplying warmth and ventilation. 





SILK-WORM OASTING ITS SKIN. 
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FORMING THE COOOON. 


It need hardly be stated that in the rearing 
of silk-worms very much depends upon the 
selection of the seed. Since the appearance of 
the disease which has committed such ravages 
among the silk-worms in Italy, that have be- 
come so extremely delicate from many genera- 
tions of oven-breeding, large quantities of seed 
are annually imported from Japan, with the 
most favorable results. But notwithstanding 
the strictest precautions and the most stringent 
regulations of the government, a spurious arti- 
cle is not unfrequently introduced into the 
market upon the oid Japanese cards as Japa- 
nese seed. Though an expert may judge some- 
what of the quality from the size, color, weight, 
and uniformity of the eggs, yet as there is no 


certain criterion, Italian silk-growers (bacono- | 


mi), after the first year, find it safer to raise 
their cwn seed. For this purpose they select 
the largest and strongest silk-worms and place 
them by themselves for spinning; when the 
cocoons are completed, those are preferred that 
are of a fine texture, firm, smooth, and com- 
pact, and such as are rather small, pale in color, 
hard at the extremities, with the chrysalis mov- 
able and not adherent. An equal number of 


male and female cocoons are selected, which are 
| readily distinguished. Those inclosing the male 
are rather small, somewhat acute at one or both 
ends, and straighter in the middle. The larger 
ones and those more spherical at the extremi- 
ties contain the female. As each female moth 
will lay on an average four hundred eggs, one 
hundred female cocoons will produce an ounce 
of seed, that, with skillful management, ought 
to yield forty thousand worms. The eggs, after 
| being deposited, which will require two or three 
| days, are carefully preserved in a dry, cool, and 
well-ventilated place, where the thermometer 
does not indicate a temperature above 55° Fahr- 
enheit, A temperature below the freezing-point 
|does not injure them, if kept perfectly dry. 
| Some silk cultivators steep the eggs répeat- 
/edly in wine or other spirituous liquors, while 
others suspend them over wine in a state of 
fermentation, under the impression that the 
‘carbonic acid renders them more hardy; but 
| this practice, together with that of detaching 
the seed from the cloth, is condemned by the 
most judicious bacologists. 

In the spring, when the mulberry has put 
forth its leaves sufficiently to afford the neces- 
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sary nourishment, the hatching process begins. 
This requires from ten to twelve days, and is 
generally effected by means of artificial heat, 
which is furnished by means of a portable stove 
specially constructed for the purpose, or by the 
heat of the human body. 
peasant women of Piedmont and Lombardy go 
through the process of incubation by placing the 
eggs in their beds, or carrying them in their 
bosoms, The temperature to be observed dur- 
ing this period should be from seventy to sev- 
enty-five degrees Fahrenheit, though Beauvais 
places it somewhat higher. After the hatching 
process is completed the young silk-worms are 
retained upon the card or cloth until they at- 
tain some size, when they are separated from 
time to time upon the tables, as their growth 
and development may require. In feeding, the 
mulberry leaves are simply strewn upon the 
platforms over the silk-worms, that soon gather 
upon and quickly consume them. They should 
be fed frequently and abundantly; the leaves 
should be fresh, thongh free from moisture : 
while the bed, which will be formed from time 
to time by the accumulation of the stems and 
offal, should be frequently removed to prevent 
fermentation, and to allow the free circulation 
of the air from underneath. 

After thirty or forty days, varying according 


to the temperature, they will be ready to spin | 


the cocoons. The ‘ bosco” is constructed prin- 
cipally of light brush or dead twigs, with dried 
leaves, light shavings, stems of salad, French 
turnip, Italian senna, rape, wormwood, mug- 
wort, dog-grass, and other things of a similar 
character, all clean and well dried. It is most 
convenient to construct it in the middle of each 
table, forming a kind of hedge its entire width, 
extending in height to the platform above, and 
branching out in the form of a fan or the 
branches of a tree. 
admit a free passage of the air, as good ventila- 


It is said that the | 


It should be open, so as to | 


| tion, at other times so desirable, is, during the 
process of spinning the cocoons, absolutely in- 
dispensable. 
Count Dandolo estimates that the silk-worms 
| from an ounce of seed (40,000) require eight 
hundred and eighteen kilograms, or about eight- 
een hundred pounds, of leaves for their consump- 
tion. Other dacologists place it as high as nine 
hundred and seventy-five kilograms, Of this 
amount they will consume less than the 5}, 
| part in the first period, and about { in the fitth 
or last period. Forty thousand silk-worms, 
with skillful culture, should produce ninety kilo- 
grams, or about two hundred pounds of co- 
;coons. The average price of cocoons of all 
qualities throughout Italy for 1868, as taken 
from the official statistics, was seven francs and 
twenty-eight centimes a kilogram, or sixty-six 
cents per pound. From this it will appear that 
the silk-worms arising from an ounce of seed, 
|costing from twenty-five to thirty francs an 
ounce, and consuming something less than two 
thousand pounds of mulberry leaves, will pro- 
duce about two hundred pounds of cocoons, 
| worth in Italy, on an average, six hundred 
|and seventy-five francs, or one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars in gold, and, judging from 
|the relative cost of silks, worth two or three 
| times that amount in the United States. 
The produccion of silk in Italy, though still 
|one of the principal branches of Italian indus- 
| try, has of late years, owing to the disease of 
| the silk-work, considerably diminished. It is 
estimated that Lombardy alone has fallen off 
during the last eight years to the amount of 
| four hundred millions of francs. In Piedmont, 
which may, perhaps, be taken as a fair sample 
of the rest.of Italy, the production of cocoons, 
which in 1861 amounted to 3,934,010 kilo- 
grams, had gradually fallen off until 1865, when 
it produced only 1,157,470 kilograms, In 1868, 


| however, the production rose to 3,036,220 kilo- 
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Franklin, in 1770, sent 
seeds, mulberry cuttings, 


THE ‘** BOSOCO"—COOCOONS DURING 


grams. 





SPINNING PROCESS. 


and silk-worms’ eggs for 
distribution. A silk man- 
ufactory was established 
in Philadelphia in 1771, 
which received cocoons for 
several years. <A court 
dress of silk from cocoons 
of Lancaster County was 
acknowledged with a pres- 
ent of lands. New Jersey 
planted mulberry groves 
extensively, and New York 
made similar experiments. 
Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts led this interest 
in the Eastern States, 
The Revolutionary war put 
an end to all these enter- 
prises. 

**In the revival of in- 
dustry at the commence- 
ment of this century re- 
newed efforts to establish 
the silk business are ob- 
served, In1819 five tons 
of raw material were pro- 
duced in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. In 1842 the 
New York State prison at 
Auburn produced $13,000 
worth of sewing-silk. In 
1840 the total domestic 
product of silk was 60,000 
pounds, valued at $250,- 
000; in 1844 400,000 
pounds, worth $1,500,000; 
and in 1850 only 14,673 
pounds. In 1860 Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Mas- 








And yet the quantity of silk produced | sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York pro- 


in Italy is not only greater than all the rest of | duced $5,000,065 90 worth of sewing-silk, some 
| silk stuffs, ladies’ trimmings, and other goods. 


Europe together, but is more prized as to qual- 
ity, on account of its beauty, color, brilliancy, | 
and softness. 

Kolb, in his ‘* Handbuch der Vergleichenden 
Statistik,” estimates the whole European pro- 
duction for 1862 at four hundred and fifteen 
millions, while that of Italy alone was two 
hundred and eighty-five millions. 

The history of sericulture in America, though 
antedating the Revolutionary war in its origin, 
may be summed up in a very few words. 

“The culture of the mulberry-tree in Vir- 
ginia was encouraged by James I., and the 
coronation robe of Charles II. was spun from 
Virginia silk, Silk husbandry was introduced 
at an early day into Louisiana, and a state robe 
was made from Georgia silk in 1735 for Queen 
Caroline. In 1749 the export of cocoons was 
1000 pounds, and in 1766 it had reached 20,000 
pounds. Afterward a decline resulted from the 
withdrawal of the government bounty. 

‘**Pennsylvania and New Jersey about this 
time became interested in the business, and Dr. 


P hiladelphia and New York manufacture about 
$2,300,000 of these articles annually. The 
business, in all its branches, has greatly in- 
creased since 1860.” * 

Mr. Prevost, one of our most successful silk 


| growers, expresses the opinion that California, 


owing to the mildness and dryness of its cli- 
mate, is better adapted to the culture of the 
silk-worm than any other country in the world. 


| This opinion is strengthened byhe fact that 





the cocoons of California were among the finest 
exhibited at the French Exposition. Utah 
Territory, he thinks, is also admirably adapted 
to silk culture, and mentions the fact that 
Brigham Young, with his usual sagacity, has 
already planted out one hundred and sixty 
acres in mulberry-trees. 

From these observations, anc from the fact 
that recent experiments seem to indicate that 
the osage orange may be substituted success- 


* Report of Commissioner of Agriculture for 1867. 
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fnily for the mulberry, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that, while sericulture, owing to the disease 
among the silk-worms, is declining in Europe, 
it may so enlist the services of our scientific as 
well as practical men as to become at no dis- 
tant day one of the most profitable branches of 
our agricultural industry. 

In the manufacture of silk the cocoons are 
first separated from the floss, and then thrown 
into basins or boilers of hot water, which, dis- 
solving the glutinous substance by which the 
cocoons are rendered so compact, greatly facil- 
itates the process of reeling. The ends of the 
silk thread are now readily disengaged by stir- 
ring them with a wisp of broom straw, several of 
them being united together and passed through 
perforations in a cross-bar, and from thence on 
io the reel. In many of the factories of Italy 
these reels are still turned by hand, in which 
case great skill and delicacy of touch are neces- 
sary in order to avoid breaking continually the 
slender and almost invisible filaments. Steam, 
however, is now being introduced into the lar- 
ger factories, thereby insuring greater delicacy, 
precision, and uniformity of movement. 





one of these factories which we visited in Lom- 
bardy we ‘noticed that little girls were prin- 
cipally employed in performing this delicate 
work ; and it was something wonderful to ob- 
serve the careless skill .).ey exhibited in joining 
the broken threads as they sang cheerily, ir 
the harsh Lombard dialect, their simple im- 
provised songs. 

When reeled the silk is twisted or thrown, 
one or more threads being twisted more or less 
tightly, according as it is intended for the war] 
or wvof of the various kinds of silk fabrics. 
The thrown silk, after being boiled in soap-suds 
for several hours and rinsed in clean water, be- 
comes soft and glossy, and is now ready for the 
weaver, by whom it is manufactured into a va- 
riety of tissues or fabrics. These, though dif- 
fering greatly in name, quality of the material, 
and thickness of the tissue—such as brocade, 
damask, crape, gauze, satin, and velvet—yet 
do not differ materially in their mode of manu- 
facture. 

If Lombardy is justly celebrated for its silk, 
Genoa is pre-eminently the city of velvets. As 


In | late as the seventeenth century she supplied Eu- 
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rope with her damasks, while the costly prod- 
ucts of her cunning looms were celebrated be- 
fore the times of Shakspeare. In damasks the 
French have imitated and finally surpassed her, 
but in velyets she fairly maintains her old su- 
premacy. 

In Italy, in the manufacture of velvets as 
well as many other fabrics, the operatives are 
not collected together in large factories, but re- 
main at their several homes, where they receive 
the raw material and work it up into the re- 
quired article. This system, in a country where 
labor is cheap, has its obvious advantages. 
Among others, it avoids the congregating of 
large numbers of operatives in the same build- 
ing, as well as the investment of a large amount 
of capital in buiidings and machinery. For 
example, in the manufacture of straw hats in 
the straw-plaiting districts, of which Pisa, Pis- 
toja, Leghorn, and 
Florence are the prin- 
cipal centres, in every 

yn and village peas- 
ant women may be 
seen, sitting in the 
doorways, inthe fields, 
along the road-side, 
about the railroad sta- 
tions, every where, 
busily plying their vo- 
cation as they sport 
with their children 
or gossip with their 
neighbors. Soin the 
silk and velvet manu- 
facture. The looms 
are to be found in the 
homes of the respect- 
ive weavers, The 
Messrs. i‘e Ferrari 
Brothers, among the 
most extensive as well 
as successful manu- 
facturers of velvet in 
Genoa—the senior 


—_- 
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member of the firm hav- 

ing recently been deco- 

rated with the cross of 

the Crown of Italy for 

their enterprise and skill 

—thus employ about 

four hundred looms, dis- 

tributed throughout the 

city and adjoining coun- 

try. 

furnished with the raw 

material, which is weigh- 

ed, as is also the velvet 

when completed, from 

two to three per cent. 

being deducted and al- 

lowed for loss in work- 

ing it up. The looms 

are of the most primi- 

tive construction, and 

do not differ mete- 

rially from those that are used in the ordinary 

processes of weaving. In addition, however, to 

the warp usually employed in the manufacture 

of plain goods, and which is generally divided 

into two equal parts, there is a third and similar 

series of fine silk threads that plays, by means 
of pedals, above and below the ordinary warp, 

over small brass wires inserted under it at short 

intervais, thus raising it into a series of ridges 

similar in appearance to cording. 

cut from time to time by drawing a sharp steel 
instrument along the upper edge of each ridge, 
constitute the nap or pile, which, on being cut, 

liberates the wires, and standing upright upon 

the surface, entirely conceals the warp and woof, 
which is usually styled the back of the velvet. 

Satin differs from other silk fabrics in that 

the weaver, instead of raising alternately each 

half of the warp, only raises the fifth or the 


The weavers are 


‘These, being 
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A VELVET LOOM, 


eighth part at a time, thus concealing the woof 
and keeping a large proportion of the warp vis- 
ible, thereby presenting a smooth surface, which 
is capable of reflecting the rays of light more 
equally, and which, after being dressed on heat- 
ed metallic rollers, gives it its peculiar lustre. 
We have indicated in merest outline what- 
ever relates to the manufacture of silk, not be- 
cause it is a subject devoid of interest to the 
casual observer or general reader, but because 
it would have been inconsistent with the gener- 


|al scope of this article, which, in view of the 
| recent impulse given to silk husbandry in the 
| United States, was to give some account, suc! 
as we might in so limited a space, of the history 
| and development of sericulture in Italy, as well 
'as to call attention to the most approved meth 
| ods of Italian silk growers, that, in connection 
| with her favorable climate, has rendered Italy, 
as it regards both quantity and quality, the 
first silk-producing nation not only of Europe, 
| but perhaps of the world. 


| 








BEAUTIFUL CHILD. 
By MAJOR WILLIAM A. H. SIGOURNEY, Avruor or “‘ Beavtiru: Sxow.” 


Beavtirvt child by thy mother’s knee, 

In the mystic future what wilt thou be? 

A demon of sin, or an angel sublime— 

A poison Upas, or innocent Thyme— 

A a of evil, flashing down 

With the lurid light of a fiery crown— 

Or gliding up with a shining track, 

Like the morning-star, that ne’er looks back. 
Daintiest dreamer that ever smiled, 

Which wilt thou be, my beautiful child? 


Beautiful child in my garden bowers, 
Friend of the butterflies, birds, and flowers, 
Pure as the sparkling, crystalline stream, 
Jewels of truth in thy fairy eyes beam, 
Was there ever a whiter soul than thine 
Worshiped by Love in a mortal shrine? 

x heart thou hast gladdened for two sweet years 
ith rainbows of Hope through mists of tears— 
Mists beyond which t 
With its halo of glory 


Beautiful child, to thy look is given 

gleam serene, not of earth, but of heaven. 
With thy tell-tale eyes and prattling tongue, 
Would thou couldst ever thus be young. 
Like the liquid strain of the mocking-bird, 


[os smile 
ams all the while. 


From stair to ha!l thy vuice is heard. 

How oft in the garden nooks thou'rt found 
With flowers thy cmrly head around! 

And, kneeling beside me with figure so quaint, 
Oh! who would not dote on my infant saint? 


Beautiful child, what thy fate shall be 
Perchance is wisely hidden from me. 

A fallen star thou mayst leave my side, 

And of sorrow and shame become the bride — 
Shivering, quivering through the cold street, 
With a curse behind and before thy feet— 
Ashamed to live, and afraid to die; 

No home, no friend, and a pitiless sky. 
Mercifal Father, my brain grows wild, 

Oh, keep from evil my beautiful child! 


Beautiful child, mayst thou soar above, 
A warbling cherub of joy and love, 

A drop on Eternity’s mighty sea, 

A blossom on Life’s immortal tree— 
Floating, flowering evermore 

In the Blessed light of the golden shore; 
And as I gaze on thy sinless bloom 
And thy radiant face, they dispel my gloom— 
I feel He will keep thee unde led, 

And His love protect my beautiful child. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


FREDERIOK THE GREAT. AT. 30. 


V._THE DEATH OF FREDERICK WILL-| occupied the chateau of Cirey, delightfully sit- 
IAM AND THE ACCESSION OF FRED-| uated in a quiet valley in Champagne, and 
ERICK THE SECOND. which they had rendered, as Madame testi- 

HE crown prince had for some time been | fies, a perfect Eden on earth. It is not al- 
inspired with an ever increasing ambition ways, in the Divine government, that sentence 
for high intellectual culture. Gradually he was | against an evil work is ‘‘executed speedily.” 
gathering around him, in his retreat at Reins- | Madame Du Chatelet, renowned in the writ- 
berg, men of high literary reputation, and was | ings of Voltaire as the ‘‘divine Emilie,” was 
opening correspondence with the most distin- | graceful, beautiful, fascinating. Her conversa- 
guished men of letters in all the adjacent coun- | tional powers were remarkeble, and she had 
tries. | written several treatises upon subjects connect- 
Voltaire was, at this time, about forty years | ed with the pure sciences, which had given her 
of age. His renown as a man of genius al-| much deserved celebrity. 

ready filled Europe. He was residing, on terms Still it is evident that the serpent was in this 

of the closest intimacy, with Madame Du Cha-| Eden. Carlyle writes: ‘‘An ardent, aerial, 

telet, who had separated from her husband. | gracefully predominant, and, in the end, some- 

With congenial tastes and ample wealth they | what termagant female, this divine Emilie. Her 
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temper, radiant rather than bland, was none of 
the patientest on occasion. Nor was M. De 


Voltaire the least of a Job, if you came athwart | 
I have heard that their | 
domestic symphony was liable to furious flaws ; | 


him in a wrong way. 


that plates, in presence of the lackeys, actual 


crockery or metal, have been known to fly from | 
end to end of the dinner-table; nay, they men- | 
tion ‘knives,’ though only in the way of orator- | 


ical action; and Voltaire has been heard to ex- 
claim, ‘Don’t fix those haggard, sidelung eyes 
on me in that way!’—mere shrillness of pale 
rage presiding over the scene.” 


Voltaire had already written the epic poem | 
the Henriade, the history of Charles XII, and | 


several tragedies. 

The first Jetter from Frederick to Voltaire 
was dated August 8, 1736. The following 
extracts will show the spirit of this flattering 
epistle : 


‘* Monstevur,—Although I have not the sat- | 


isfaction of knowing you personally, you are not 
the less known to me through your works. They 
are treasures of the mind, if I may so express 
myself; and they reveal to the reader new 
beauties at every perusal. I think I have 


recognized in them the character of their in- | 


genious author, who does honor to our age and 
to human nature. 
comparative merits of the moderns and the an- 
cients should be revived, the modern great men 
will owe it to you, and to you only, that the 
scale is turned in their favor. With the excel- 
lent quality of poet you join innumerable others 
more or less related to it, 

‘* Monsieur, there is nothing I wish so much 
as to possess all your writings. Pray do com- 
municate them to me without reserve. If there 
be among your manuscripts any that you wish 
to conceal from the eyes of the public, I engage 
to keep them in profoundest secrecy. 

“JT should think myself richer in the posses- 
sion of your works than in that of ail the tran- 
sient goods of fortune. 

“You inspire the ambition to follow in your 
footsteps. But I, how often have I said to my- 


self, unhappy man! throw down a burden which | 


isabove thy strength! One can not imitate Vol- 
taire without being Voltaire. 


**It is in such momerts that I have felt how | 


small are those advantages of birth, those vapors 
of grandeur, with which vanity would solace us. 
They amount to little, properly te nothing. Ah! 
would glory but make use of me to crown your 
successes ! 

“If my destiny refuse me the happiness of 


being able to possess you, may I at least hope | 


ene day to see the man whom I have admired 
so long now from afar, and to assure you, by 
word of mouth, that I am, with all the esteem 
and consideration due those who, following the 
torch of truth for guide, consecrate their la- 
bors to the public, Monsieur, your affectionate 
friend, 
‘*Freprrick, Prince Royal of Prussia.” 
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If ever the dispute on the | 


Voltaire promptly replied to this letter in cor. 
responding terms of flattery. His letter was 


dated Cirey, August 26, 1736: 


** MONSEIGNEUR,—A man must be void of 
all feeling who were not infinitely moved }y 
the letter which your royal highness has deigned 
to honor me with. My self-love is only too 
much flattered by it. But my love of mankind, 
which I have always nourished in my heart, and 
which, I venture to say, forms the basis of my 
character, has given me a very much purer 
pleasure to see that there is now in the world 
a prince who thinks as a man—a Philosophe; 
prince, who will make men happy. 

‘* Permit me to say there is not a man on the 
earth but owes thanks for the care you take to 
| cultivate, by sound philosophy, a soul that is 
| born for command, Good kings there never 
were except those who had begun by seeking to 
instruct themselves; by knowing good men from 
bad; by loving what was true; by detesting 
persecution and superstition. No prince, per- 
sisting in such thoughts, but might bring back 
the golden age into his countries. 

“Unless one day the tumult of business and 
the wickedness of men alter so divine a charac- 
ter, you will be worshiped by your people and 
loved by the whole world. Philosophers, wor- 
thy of the name, will flock to your states. The 
illustrious queen Christina quitted her kingdom 
to go in search of the arts. Reign you, Mon- 
seigneur, and the arts will come to seek you. 

**T will obey your commands as to sending 
those unpublished pieces, Your criticism will 
be my reward. It is a price few sovereigns 
can pay. I am sure of your secrecy. Your 
virtue and your intellect must be in proportion. 
I should indeed consider it a precious happi- 
ness to come and pay my court to your royal 
highness. One travels to Rome to see paint- 
ings and ruins. A prince such as you is a 
much more singrlar object, worthier of a long 
journey. 

‘*In whatever corner of the world I may end 
my life, be assured, Monseigneur, my wishes 
will be continually for you. My heart will 
rank itself among your subjects. Your glory 
will be ever dear to me. I shall wish, May 
you always be like yourself, and may other kings 
be like you. I am, with profound respect, your 
royal highness’s most humble 

** VoLTarRE.” 








The correspondence thus commenced was 
prosecuted with great vigor. It seemed difli- 
cult to find language sufficiently expressive of 
their mutual admiration. Frederick received 
many of Voltaire’s unpublished manuscripts, 
and sent him many tokens of regard. Some 
of Frederick’s manuscripts Voltaire also ex- 
|amined, and returned with slight corrections 
| and profuse expressions of delight. 
| Jn the summer of 1738 the infirm old king 
undertook a journey to Holland, on a visit 
of diplomacy to the prince of Orange. The 





FREDERICK 


THE OROWN PRINCE 
crown prince accompanied him, It does not, 
however, appear that they had much inter- 
course with each other on the journey. 
spent several days at the beautiful palace of 
Loo, in Geldern, occupied by the prince of 
Orange and his English bride, a niece to his 
Prussian majesty. The palace was imposing 
in its architectural structure, containing many 
gorgeous saloons, and surrounded with beauti- 
ful gardens, 
from Loo to Voltaire, dated August 6, we find 
the following sentiments: 

‘*] write from a place where there lived once 


They | 


In a letter which Frederick wrote | 


THE GREAT. 


oT aetna 


ENTERING THE TOBACOO PARLIAMENT, 


}a great man,’ which is now the prince of Or- 
|ange’s house. The demon of ambition sheds 
its unhappy poisons over his days. He might 
be the most fortunate of men, and he is de- 
voured by chagrins in his beautiful palace here, 
in the middle of his gardens and of a brilliant 
court,” 

In one of the letters of the crown prince, 
speaking of the mode of traveling with his fa- 
ther, he says: ‘‘ We have now been traveling 
near three weeks. ‘The heat is as great as if 


1 William III. of England. 
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we were riding astride upon a ray of the sun. 
The dust is like a dense cloud, which renders 
us invisible to the eyes of the by-standers, In 
addition to this we travel like the angels, with- 
out sleep, and almost without food. Judge, 
then, what my condition must be.” 

While on this journey to Holland the crown 
prince was one day dining with a prince of 
Lippe-Biickeburg. Freemasonry became one 
of the topics of conversation at the table. King 
Frederick William denounced the institution in 
his usual style of coarse vituperation, as tom- 
foolery, atheism, and every thing else that was 
bad. But the prince of Biickeburg, himself a 
mason and a very gentlemanly man, defended 
the craft with such persuasive eloquence as 
quite captivated the crown prince. After din- 
ner the prince took him secretly aside, con- | 
versed with him more fully upon the subject, 
expressed his admiration of the system, and his 
wish to be admitted into the fraternity. But it 
was necessary carefully to conceal the step from 
the irate king. Arrangements were immedi- 
ately made to assemble at Brunswick a suf- | 
ficient number of masons from Hamburg, where 
the crown prince, on his return, could be re-| 
ceived in a secret meeting into the mystic 
brotherhood. 

The crown prince met the masons by agree- 
ment at ‘‘Korn’s Hotel.” On the night of | 
Tuesday, August 14, 1738, the king having | 
that evening continued his journey, Frederick, 
after adopting extreme precautions to prevent | 
any publicity of the act, fearing probably only 
lest it should reach his father’s ears, passed 
through the mysterious rites of initiation. It 
does not, however, appear that subsequently 
he took any special interest in the society.' 

The year 1739 was spent by the prince 
mostly at Reinsberg. Many distinguished vis- 
itors were received at the chateau. Frederick 
continued busily engaged in his studies, writing | 
both prose and verse, and keeping up a lively 
correspondence with Voltaire and other literary 
friends. He engaged very earnestly in writing | 
a book entitled Anti- Machiavel, which con- 
sisted of a refutation of Machiavel’s Prince. 
This book was published, praised, and read, 
but has-long since been forgotten. The only 





1 Baron Bielfeld, in his letters, gives the following | 
account of the prince's admission to the Masonic | 
fraternity: “On the 14th the whole day was spent | 
in preparations for the lodge. A little after midnight | 
we saw the prince royal arrive, accompanied by count 
W——. The prince presented this gentleman as al 
candidate whom he recommended, and whose recep- | 
tion he wished immediately to succeed his own. He | 
desired us likewise to omit, in his reception, not any 
one rigorous ceremony that was used in similar cases ; 
to grant him no indulgence whatever; but gave as | 
leave, on this occasion, to treat him merely as a pri- | 
vate person. In a word, he was received with all the | 
usual and requisite formalities. I admired his in- | 
trepidity, the serenity of his countenance, and his | 
graceful deportment even in the most critical mo- | 
ments. After the two receptions we opened the 
lodge, and proceeded to our work. He appeared de- | 
lighted, and acquitted himse:. with as much dexterity 
as discernment.”—Letters of Baron Bielfeld, iii. p. 36. 
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| sand people died of disease and famine. 


memor: able thing about the book now is he 
in those dark days of absolutism, when it was 
the almost universally recognized opinion that 
power did not ascend from the people to thei; 
sovereign, but descended from the monarch to 
his subjects, Frederick should have spoken of 
the king as the “ born servant of his people.” 

In July of this year the crown prince took 
another journey with his father through exten- 
sive portions of the Prussian territory. The 
foliowing extract from one of his letters to Vol- 
taire reflects pleasing light upon the heart of 
Frederick and upon the administrative ability 
of his father 

os Prussian Lithuania is a hundred and twen- 
ty miles long, by from forty to sixty broad. I: 
was ravaged by ‘pestilence at the beginning ot 
this century, and they say three hundred thou- 
7 he 
disorder carried off the people, and the lands 
remained uncultivated and full of weeds. The 
most flourishing of our provinces was changed 
into the most miserable of solitudes, 

‘* Meanwhile Frederick the First died, and 
with him was buried all his false grandeur, 
which consisted only in a vain magnificence, 


; and in the pompous display of frivolous cere- 
| monies. 


My father, who succeeded him, com- 
passionated the general misery. He visited 
the spot, and saw, with his own eyes, this vast 
country laid waste, and all the dreadful traces 


| which a contagious malady, a famine, and the 


sordid avarice of a venal administration leave 
behind them. Twelve or fifteen towns depopu- 
lated, and four or five hundred villages unin- 
habited, presented themselves to his view. Far 
from being discouraged by such a sad spectacle, 


| his compassion only became the more lively from 


it; and he resolved to restore population, plenty, 
and commerce to this land, which had even lost 
the appearance of an inhabited country. 
‘Since this time he has spared no expense 
for the furtherance of his salutary intentions. 
He first established wise regulations and laws. 
He rebuilt whatever had been allowed to go to 
ruin in consequence of the plague. He brought 
and established there thousands of families from 
the different countries of Europe. The lands 


| became again productive and the country pop- 


ulous. Commerce reflourished, And at the 
present time abundance reigns in this country 
| more than ever before. There are now half a 
million of inhabitants in Lithuania, There are 
| more towns than formerly; more flocks, and 
more riches and fertility than in any other part 
| of Germany. 

‘* And all that I have been relating to you is 
due to the king alone, who not only gave the 
orders, but himself saw that they were faithfully 
obeyed. He both conceived the designs and 
executed them. He spared neither care, nor 
trouble, nor vast treasures, nor promises, nor 
recompenses, in order to assure the existence 


| and the comfort of half a million of rational 


beings, who owe to him alone their happiness. 
There is something in my mind so heroic in 





FREDERICK MEETING HIS MINISTERS, 


the generous and laborious manner in which | 
the king has devoted himself to the resioring to 

this deserted country its population, fertility, 

and happiness, that I think you will see his 

conduct in the same light as I do when you are 

made acquainted with the circumstances.” 

It would be unjust both to the father and the 
son to withhold a letter which reflects so much 
credit u»on them both—upon the father for his 
humane measures, and upon the son for his ap- 
preciation of their moral beauty. 

The king was so pleased with the conduct of 
his son during this journey that, in a moment 
of unusual good-nature, he made him a present 
of a very extensive horse-breeding establish- 
ment near Tilsit, consisting of seven farms, all 
in the most perfect order, as every thing was 
sure to be which was under the control of 
Frederick William. The profits of this estab- 
lishment added about ten thousand dollars to 
the annual income of the crown prince. He 
was quite overjoyed at the unexpected gift, and 
wrote to his sister Wilhelmina a letter glowing 
with satisfaction. 

During the first part of his journey the king 


But 


had been remarkably cheerful and genial. 
toward its close he was attacked by a new fit 


of very serious illness. To the discomfort of 
all, his chronic moodiness returned. A few 
extracts from P6llnitz’s account of this journey 
throws interesting light upon those scenes : 
“Till now his majesty has been in especial 
good-humor. But in Dantzig his cheerfulness 
forsook him, and it never came back. He ar- 
rived about ten o'clock at night in that city, 
slept there, and was off again next morning at 
five. He drove only fifty miles this day; stopped 
in Luppow. From Luppow he went to a poor 
village near Belgard, and staid there overnight. 
“ At Belgard next morning he reviewed the 
dragoon regiment, and was very ill content with 
it. And nobody, wi h the least understanding 
of that business, but must own that never did 
Prussian regiment manceuvre worse. Conscious 
themselves how bad it was, they lost head and 
got into confusion. The king did every thing 
that was possible to help them into order again ; 
but it was all in vain. The king, contrary to 
wont, restrained himself amazingly, and would 
not show his displeasure in public. He got into 
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his carriage and drove away, not staying to dine 
with general Von Platen, as was always his 
custom with commandants whom he had re- 
viewed. 

** As the prince was anxious to come up with 
his majesty again, and knew not where he would 
meet him, we had to be very swift in the busi- 
ness. We found the king, with Anhalt and 
Winterfeld, by-and-by, sitting in a village in 


front of a barn, eating a cold pie there which | 


the marquis of Anhalt chanced to have with 
him. His majesty, owing to what he had seen 
on the parade-ground, was in the utmost ill- 
humor. Next day, Saturday, he went a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred miles, and ar- 
rived in Berlin at ten o'clock at night, not ex- 
pected there till the morrow, so that his rooms 
were locked, her majesty being over in Mon- 
bijou giving her children a ball.” 

Late in the fall of 1739 the health of Fred- 
erick William was so rapidly failing that it be- 
came manifest to all that his days on earth 
would soon be ended. He sat joylessly in his 


palace, listening to the moaning of the wind, | 


the rustle of the falling leaves, and the patter- 
ing of the rain. His gloomy spirit was in ac- 
cord with the melancholy days. More dreary 
storms darkened his turbid soul than those which 
wrecked the autumnal sky. 

Early in November he came to Berlin, lan- 
guid, crippled, and wretched. The death- 
chamber in the palace is attended with all the 
humiliations and sufferings which are encount- 
ered in the poor man’s hut. The king through 
all his life had indulged his irritable disposition, 
and now, imprisoned by infirmities and tortured 
with pain, his petulance and abuse became al- 
most unendurable. Miserable himself, he made 
every one wretched around him. He was ever 


restless—now in his bed, now out of it, now in | 


his wheel-chair, continually finding fault, and 


often deuling cruel blows to those who came | 
He was unwilling to be left | 


within his reach. 
for a moment alone. The old generals were 
gathered in his room, and sat around his bed 
talking and smoking. He could not sleep at 
night, and allowed his attendants no repose. 
Restlessly he tried to divert his mind by whit- 
tling, painting, and small carpentry. The 
crown prince dared not visit him too often, lest 
his solicitude should be interpreted into impa- 
tience for the king to die, that he might grasp 
the crown. In the grossest terms the king in- 
sulted his physicians, attributing all his suffer- 
ings to their wickedness or their ignorance. 
Fortunately the miserable old man was too 
weak to attempt to cane them. A celebrated 
physician, by the name of Hoffman, was sent 
for to prescribe for the king. He was a man 
of much intellectual distinction, and oceupied 
an important position in the university. As | 
his prescriptions failed to give relief to his ma- | 
jesty, he was assailed, like the rest, in the vilest 
language of vituperation. With great dignity 
professor Hoffman replied : 
** Sire, I can not bear these reproaches, which 
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I do not deserve. I have tried, for the relies 

of your majesty, all the remedies which art car 
| supply, or which nature can admit. If my abil 
| ity or my integrity is doubted, I am willing ¢. 

leave not only the university, but the kingdom 
| But I can not be driven into any place wher 
| the name of Hoffman will not be respected.” 

The king was so impressed by this firm att; 
tude of his physician that he even made an 
apology for his rudeness. As Frederick Wi! 
iam was now convinced that ere long he mus: 
appear before the tribunal of God, he gradual); 
became a little more calm and resigned.' It is. 
| however, evident that the crown prince still ha 

his share of earthly annoyances, and certai:}, 
| his full share of earthly frailties. In a letter to 
his friead Suhm, written this summer, he says: 
“Tantalus never suffered so much whil 
standing in the river, the waters of which he 
could not drink, as I when, having received 
your package of the translation of Wolff, I was 
| unable to read it. All the accidents and all 
| the bores in the world were, I think, agreed to 
prevent me. A journey to Potsdam, daily re- 
views, and the arrival of my brother in company 
with Messrs. De Hacke and De Rittberg, have 
been my impediments. Imagine my horror, 
my dear Diaphanes,’ at seeing the arrival of 
this caravan without my having in the least ex- 
pected them. They weigh upon my skoulders 
like a tremendous burden, and never quit m) 
side, in order, I believe, to make me wish my- 
self at the devil.” 

As the king’s infirmities and sufferings in- 
creased, the sympathies of his son were more 
and more excited. He seemed to forget all 
| his father’s cruel treatment, and to remember 
| only his kingly energies. The thought of his 
| death became very painful to him, and at times 
he recoiled from the oppressive cares he must 
of necessity assume with the crown. 

One evening in April the king, feeling a little 
| better, decided to dress and hold a tobacco par- 
| liament, as formerly. Quite a numerous party 
of his customary cabinet was assembled, and the 
| circle was full. The pipes were lighted; the 
| king was in good-humor; the beer-pots circu- 

lated merrily ; and as every one made an effort 
| to be agreeable, the scene was unusually ani- 
|mated. Quite unexpectedly, in the midst of 
the lively talk, the door opened, and the crown 
prince entered. Simultaneously, as by a com- 
| mon instinct, the whole company arose and 
| bowed profoundly to the young prince. The 





| 


1 Baron Bielfeld gives the following account of the 
| personal appearance of the king at this time: ‘If we 
| judge by his portraits, he was in his yonth very hand- 
|some. But it must be confessed that he does not now 
| retain any traces of beauty. His eyes are indeed lively, 
but his looks are frightful. His complexion is com- 
posed of a mixture of high red, blue, yellow, and 
green. His head is large. His neck is quite sunk 
between his shonlders, and his figure is short and 
gross.”—Letters, iii. p. 67. 

2 Frederick had taken the fancy of calling his com- 
panions by classical names. Snhm was Diaphanes ; 
Keyserling was called Czsarion, etc. 
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FREDERICK 


king was exceeding 
annoyed. Trembling 
with rage, he ex- 
claimed : 

“This is the hom- 
age you render the 
rising sun, though 
vou know that the 
rule in the tobacco 
parliament is to rise 
tonoone. You think 
[am dead. But I 
will teach you that I 
am yet living.” 

Ringing violently 
for his servants, and 
deaf to all protesta- 
tions and excuses, he 
had himself immedi- 
ately rolled from the 
room. As the court- 
iers stood bewildered 
and gazing at each 
other in consterna- 
tion, an officer came 
in with an order from 
the king that they 
should all leave the 
palace immediately, 
and come not back 
again, Thenext mor- 
ning Pdllnitz, who 
occupied a position 
somewhat similar to 
that of prime minis- 
ter, applied for ad- 
mission to his majes- 
ty’sapartment, Buta 
gendarme seized him 
by the shoulder and 
turned him around, 
saying, ‘‘There is no admittance. It was 
several days, and not until after repeated acts 
of humiliation, that the king would permit any 
member of the parliament again to enter his 
presence, 

In the latter part of April, the weather being 
very fine, the king decided to leave Berlin and 
retire to his rural palace at Potsdam. It seems, 
however, that he was fully aware that his days 
were nearly ended; for upon leaving the city 
he said: ‘‘ Fare thee well, then, Berlin; I am 
zoing to die in Potsdam.” 
been one of almost unprecedented severity, and 
the month of May was cold and wet. As the 
days wore on the king's health fluctuated, and 
he was continually struggling between life and 
death. The king, with all his great imperfec- 
tions, was a thoughtful man. As he daily drew 
near the grave the dread realities of the eternal 
world oppressed his mind. He sent for three 
clergymen of distinction, to converse with them 
respecting his preparation for the final judg- 
ment. It seems that they were very faithful 
with him, reminding him of his many acts of 
violence and tyranny, alluding particularly to 


re 
ze 


” 


The winter had | 


THE GREAT. 


FREDERIOK IN THE GARDEN. 


his hanging baron Schlubhut, at Konigsberg, 
without even atrial. The king endeavored to 
defend himself, saying: 

** Tt is true that Schlubhut had no trial. But 
he certainly deserved his doom. He was a 
public thief, stealing the taxes he was sent to 
gather ; insolently offering to repay, as if that 
were all the amends required ; and saying that 
it was not good-manners to hang a nobleman.” 

Still the clergymen pressed upon him his sins, 
| his many acts of oppression, his unrelenting and 
unforgiving spirit. Singularly enough, most of 
the members of the tobacco parliament were 
present at this strange interview; and some of 
them, courtier like, endeavored to defend the 
king against several of the charges bronght 
against him. The king might emphatically be 
called a good hater; and he hated his brother- 
in-law, the king of England, perhaps with pas 
sion as implacable as ever took possession of a 
human heart. In allusion to this, one of the 
clergymen, M. Roloff, said : 

‘* There is the forgiveness of enemies. Your 
majesty is bound to forgive all men. If you do 
not do this, how can you ask to be forgiven ?” 
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FREDERICK'S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH VOLTAIRE. 


He could | 
He | 
moment's 


The king had a logical mind. 
keenly feel where the argument pinched, 
seemed quite troubied. After a 
pause he said: 

‘* Well, I will do it.” Then, turning to the 
queen, he said, ‘‘ You, Feekin, may write to 
your brother, after J am dead, and tell him that 
I forgave him, and died at peace with him.” 

**Tt would be better,” M. Roloff mildly sug- 
gested, ‘‘that your majesty should write at 
once.” 

**No,” said the king, sternly and perempto- 
rily. ‘*Write after I am dead. That will be 
safer.” 

At parting the king bore magnanimous testi- 
mony to the fidelity of his spiritual advisers. 
He said to M. Roloff, w10 had been the princi- 
pal speaker : 

“You do not spare me. It is right. 
do your duty like an honest Christian man,” 

For such a mind and such a body there could 
be no possible peace or repose in the dying- 
chamber. Feverish, restless, sleepless, impa- 
tient, he knew not what to do with himself. 
He was incessantly passing from his bed to his 





You 


wheel-chair and back again, irascibly demand- 
ing this and that, complaining of every bod) 
and every thing. Sometimes he would declare 
that he would no longer be sick, but would dress 
and be well; and scarcely would he get his 
clothes on ere he would sink in fainting weak- 
ness, as though he had not another hour to live. 
Thus the sad days of sickness wore away as 
death drew near. 

On the 26th of May the crown prince re- 
ceived an express informing him that his father 
was dying, and that he must hasten to Potsdam 
with the utmost speed if he would ever again 
see him alive. Reinsberg was about thirty 
miles north from Potsdam. It took the courier 
some hours to reach the place. Frederick, with 
emotions not easily imagined, started before 
the dawn of the morning, followed by a train of 
attendants, to hasten to the death-bed of his fa- 
ther, and to receive the kingly crown of Prussia. 

As he reached Potsdam and turned the cor- 
ner of the palace, he saw, at a little distance, a 
small crowd gathered around some object ; and 
soon, to his inexpressible surprise, beheld his 
father, dressed, in his wheel-chair, out of doors, 
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giving directions about laying the foundations | **T forbid any funeral sermon to be preached 
of a house he had undertaken to build. The|over me. In the evening a festival will be giy- 
old king at the sight of his son threw open his | en in the great room in the garden. The cask 
arms, and Frederick, kneeling before him, bur-| of hock which I have in my cellar must be 
ied his face in his father’s lap, and they wept | opened. At this repast good wine alone shall 
together. The affecting scene forced tears into | be drank. 
the eyes of all the by-standers, Frederick Will- “A fortnight after a funeral sermon shall be 
jam, upon recovering from a fainting fit, had | preached for me in alithe churches. The text 
insisted that he would not die, and had com-| shall be, ‘I have fought a good fight; I have 
pelled his attendants to dress him and conduct finished my course; I have kept the faith.’ 
him to the open air. They shall not speak any thing of my life, of 
But the exertion, and the emotion occasioned | my actions, nor any thing personal of me. But 
by the interview with his son, prostrated him | they shall tell the people that I confessed my 
again. He was taken back into his palace and | sins, and that I died in full confidence of the 
to his bed more dead than alive. Reviving a | goodness of God and of my Saviour.” 
little in the afternoon, he dictated to Frederick During the next three days the king suffered 
all the arrangements he wished to have adopted | much from weakness and a violent congh. He 
in reference to his funeral. This curious doc- | was often heard murmuring prayers, and would 
ument is characteristic, in every line, of the | say to those around him, ‘‘ Pray for me; pray 
strange man. His coffin, which was of massive | for me.” Several times he pathetically ex- 
oak carpentry, had been made for some time, | claimed, ‘‘ Lord, enter not into judgment with 
and was in the king’s chamber, awaiting its oc- | thy servant, for in thy sight shall no man liy- 
cupant. He not unfrequently, with affected or | ing be justified.” A favorite hymn was often 
real complacency, fixed his eyes upon it, saying, | sung to him containing the words, “‘ Naked 
“T shall sleep right well there.” In the minute | came I into the world, and naked shall I go 
directions to his son as to his burial, he said: | out of it.” At this passage he repeatedly ex- 
“As soon as I am dead my body must be | claimed, with much vivacity, as though it were 
washed, a white shirt must be placed upon it, | an admirable joke: “‘ No, not quite naked; I 
and it must be stretched out upon a tabie. | shall have my uniform on.” 
They must then shave and wash me and cover| At one o'clock in the morning of May 31 he 
me with a sheet. After four hours my body | sent for a clergyman, M. Cochius, and seemed 
must be opened. The surgeons of the regi- | to be in great distress, both of body and of mind. 
ments in town will examine into the malady | “I fear,” said he, ‘* that I have a great deal of 
which has caused my death. They will then | pain yet to suffer. Icanremember nothing. I 
dress me in my best clothes, with all my deco-| can not pray. Ihave forgotten all my prayers.” 
rations. Then I am to be placed in my coffin, | M. Cochius endeavored to console him. At 
and thus left all night. the close of the interview the king said, sad- 
“The next day the battalions will be formed | ly: “Fare thee well. We shall most probably 
in complete order, each grenadier with three | never meet again in this world.” He was then 
cartridges. Crape will be placed about the col- rolled, in his wheel-chair, into the chamber of 
ors, the drums, the fifes, and hautboys. Every | the queen. 
officer will have crape on his hit, around his| ‘*Oh, Feekin, my Feekin!” said he, “thou 
arm, and on the hilt of his sword. The funeral | must rise and help me what thou canst. This 
ear will be placed near the green staircase, with | day I am going to die. Thou must be with 
the heads of the horses toward the river. Eight | me this day.” 
captains of my regiment will carry me toward} The dying king strangely decided, at that 
the funeral car, These eight captains will also | late hour, to abdicate. All the officials were 
take me out of the car and carry me into the | hurriedly summoned to his chamber. The 
church, | poor old man, bandaged, with his night-cap 
** As soon as the car shall begin to move, the | on, and a mantle thrown over him, was wheel- 
drums shall beat the dead march, and the haut- | ed into the ante-room where the company was 
boys shall play the well-known anthem, ‘O | assembled. As he saw Péllnitz he exclaimed, 
blessed head, covered with blood and wounds!’ | sadly, ‘‘It is all over.” Noticing one in tears, 
The car will stop at the iron gate. The regi- | he said to him, kindly, “‘ Nay, my friend; this , 
ment will defile before it. My two sons Au- | is a debt we all have to pay.” The king then 
gustus William and Henry will remain with the | solemnly abdicated in favor of his ‘‘ good son 
regiment. You, as my eldest son, with little | Frederick.” The deed was made out, signed, 
Ferdinand, my youngest son, will walk in uni-| and sealed. But scarcely was it executed ere 
form behind the car. the king fainted, and was carried to his bed. 
““When the body has been carried into the | Still the expiring lamp of life flickered in its 
church there shall be placed upon the coffin my | socket. About eleven o'clock the clergyman, 
handsomest sword, my best scarf, a pair of gilt |M. Cochius, was sent for. The king was in 
spurs, and a gilt helmet. There shall be brought | his bed, apparently speechless. He, however, 
from Berlin twenty-four six-pounders, which revived a little, and was in great pain, often 
shall make twelve discharges singly. Then the | exclaiming, ‘‘ Pray for me; pray for me; my 
battalions will fire. | trust is in the Saviour.” He called for a mir- 
Vou. XL.—No. 239.—44 
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ror, and carefully examined his face for some 
moments, saying, at intervals: ‘* Not so worn 
out as I thought.” “An ugly face.” ‘As good 
as dead already.”* 

He then summoned his physician, M. Pitsch, 
and said: ‘‘ Feel my pulse. Tell me how long 
this will last.” 

The physician replied, ‘ Alas! not long.” 

“ Say not alas,” added the king. ‘‘ But how 
do you know ?” 

“The pulse is gone,’ 
sadly. 

The king seemed surprised, raised his hand, 
opening and shutting the fingers, and then said: 
‘Tt is impossible: How could I move my fin- 
gers so if the pulse were gone?” 

M. Pitsch made no reply. The king, proba- 
bly feeling at the moment some physical moni- 
tion of approaching death, cried out: ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus, to thee I live. Lord Jesus, to thee I 
die. In life and in death thou art my gain.” 

These were his last words. He fainted, and, 
after a few gasps, died. It was about two 
o'clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 31st 
of May, 1740. Thus the soul of Frederick 
William passed to the spirit land, in the fifty- 
first year of its sojourn here on earth. 

The king having breathed his last, Frederick, 
in tears, retired to a private room, there to re- 
flect upon the sad receding past, and upon the 
opening future, with the vast responsibilities 
thus suddenly thrown upon him. He was now 
king of Prussia; and not only absolute master 
of himself, but absolute monarch over a realm 
containing two millions two hundred and forty 
thousand souls, He was restrained by no par- 
liament, no constitution, no customs or laws 
superior to his own resolves. He could take 
advice of others, and call energetic men to his 
aid; but his will alone was sovereign. 

The Prussian kingdom, which thus fell to 
Frederick by ‘divine right,” consisted of an 
assemblage of duchies, marquisates, principal- 
ities, and lordships, comprising an area of 


? 


the physician said, 


| in the highest state of discipline, and abund- 
antly furnished with all the materiel of war. 

Quite an entire change seemed immediately 
to take place in the character of the young 
king. M. Bielfeld was the first who was in. 
troduced to his apartment after the death of 
Frederick William. Frederick was in tears, 
and seemed much affected. 

** You do not know,” said he to M. Bielfeld, 
‘*what I have lost in losing my father.” 

“It is true, sire,” Bielfeld replied; ‘but J 
know very well what you have gained in getting 
a kingdom. Your loss is great, but your mo- 
tives for consolation are very powerful.” 

The king smiled, and immediately entered 
very vigorously upon business. It was not pos- 
sible, under these circumstances, for him deeply 
to mourn over the death of so tyrannical a fa- 
ther. Frederick was twenty-eight years of age. 
He is described as a handsome young man, five 
| feet seven inches in stature, and of graceful 
presence. The funeral ceremonies of the de- 





ceased monarch were conducted essentially ac- 
| cording to the programme already given. The 
| body of the king mouldered to dust in the sepul- 
His spirit returned to the 


chre of his fathers, 


God who gave it. 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
| Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


| If these words are true, which Milton places 
in the lips of the apostate fiend, it is appalling 
to think of the ungoverned and ungovernable 
pasar with which the king entered the unseen 
world. We know not that there is any power 
in the alembic of death to transform the char- 
jacter. And certain it is that if Frederick Will- 
| iam carried with him to the abode of spirits the 
same character which he cherished in this world, 
there are but few who could be rendered happy 
by his society. But we must leave him with his 
God, and return to the stormy scenes upon which 
his son now entered. 
The young sovereign commenced his reign 


nearly fifty-seven thousand square miles, being | with the utterance of very noble sentiments. 
about the size of the State of Michigan, and | The day after his accession he assembled the 
very similarly situated as to climate and soil. | chief officers of his father to administer to 


It was unfortunately not a compact country, 
as several of the states could only be reached 
by passing through the territories of other pow- 
ers. The annual revenue amounted to a little 
over six million dollars, There was also in the 
treasury 2 sum, which Frederick William had 
saved, of about seven million dollars. 
army consisted of seventy-six thousand men, 





1 Bielfeld informs us that “about one in the after- 
noon he sent for Ellert, his first physician, and asked 
him if he thought that his life and his sufferings could 
continue long, and if the agonies of his last moments 
would be great. The physician answered: ‘ Your ma- 
jesty has already arrived at that period. I feel the 
pulse retire. It now beats below your elbow.’ 

“The king inquired, ‘Where will it retire at last ?” 

“*To the heart,’ the doctor replied. ‘And in about 
an hour it will cease to beat at all.’ 


‘On which the king said, with perfect resignation, | 


*God’s will be done !’ "—Letters, iii. p. 127. 


The | 


them the oath of allegiance. He urged them 
|to be humane in the exercise of all authority 
| : . 

| which might be delegated to them. 

| **Our grand care,” said he, ‘‘ will be to fur- 
ther the country’s well-being, and to make ev- 
| ery one of our subjects contented and happy. 
If it ever chance that my particular interest 
and the general god of my countries should 
seem to conflict, it is my wish that the latter 
should always be preferred.” 

His conduct was in accordance with these 
professions, The winter had been intensely 
cold. The spring was late and wet. There 
was almost a famine in the land. ‘The public 
granaries, whic': the foresight of his father had 
established, contained large stores of grain, 
which were disti.;uted to the poor at very low 
prices. A thousand aged and destitute wo- 
| men in Berlin were provided with rooms, well 














Wi esti where they spun in the service of ‘the | 
king, with good wages, and in their grateful 
hearts ever thanking their benefactor. He 
abolished the use of torture in criminal trials, 
not forgetting that he himself had come very 
near having his limbs stretched upon the rack. 
This important decree, which was hailed with 
joy all over Prussia, was issued the third day 
after his accession. 

Very vigorous measures were immediately 
adopted to establish an Academy of Sciences. 
The celebrated French philosopher Mauper- 
tuis, who had just obtained great renown from 
measuring a degree of the meridian at the 


polar circle, was invited to organize this very | 


Lepuctiaih institute. The letter to the philos- 
opher, written by the king but a few days after ! 
his accession, was as follows’: 

‘*‘My heart and myginclination excited in 
me, from the moment I mounted the throne, 
the desire of having you here, that you might 
put our Berlin Academy in the shape you alone 
are capable of giving it. Come then, come, 
and insert into this wild crab-tree the sciences, 
that it may bear fruit. You have shown the 
figure of the earth to mankind. Show also to 
a king how sweet it is to possess such a man as 
you. 

‘Monsieur De Maupertuis, your very affec- 
tionate FREDEBRIC.” 


On the 22d of June a complaint was made to 
the king that the Roman Catholic schools were 
perverted to seducing Protestants to become 
Catholics. Frederick returned the complaint 
with the following words written upon the mar- 
gin: 

“ All religions must be tolerated, and the 
king’s solicitor must have an eye that none of 
them make unjust encroachments on the other 
for in this country every man must get to heaven 
his own way.’ 

It is a fact worthy of mention, as illustrative 
of the neglect with which the king had regard- 
ed his own German langeage in his devotion 
to the French tongue, that in these three lines 
there were eleven words wrongly spelled. 

But the good sense of the utterance, sv rare 
in those dark days, electrified thousands of 
minds. It drew the attention of Europe to 
Frederick, and gave him wide-spread renown. 

Under Frederick William the newspaper press 
in Berlin amounted to nothing. The capital 
had not a single daily paper. Speedy destruc- 
tion would crush any writer who in journal, 
pamphlet, or book should publish any thing 
displeasing to the king. Frederick proclaimed | 
freedom of the press. Two newspapers were 
established in Berlin, one in French and one in 
German. Distinguished men were selected to 
edit them. One was a noted writer from Ham- 
burg. Frederick, in his absolutism, had adopt- 
ed the resolve not to interfere with the freedom | 
of the press unless there were some gross viola- 
tion of what he deemed proper. He allowed 
very bitter satires to be circulated in Berlin 
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against himself, simply replying to the remon- 
strances of his ministers, “‘ The press is free.” 

Such were the measures adopted during the 
first week of Frederick’s reign. He soon abol- 
ished the enormously expensive regiment of 
| giants, and organized, instead of them, four 
| regiments composed of men of the usual stat- 
|ure.t Within a few months he added sixteen 
thousand men to his already large army, thus 
raising the number of the standing army of his 
little realm to over ninety thousand men. He 
compelled his old associates to feel, and some 
of them very keenly, that he was no longer their 
comrade, but their king. One of the veteran 
and most honored officers of Frederick William, 
in his expressions of condolence and congrat- 
ulation, ventured to suggest the hope that he 
and his sons might continue to ‘‘ occupy the 

same posts and retain the same authority as in 
the last reign.” 

**You will retain your posts,” said the king, 
severely. ‘‘I have no thought of making any 
change. But, as to authority, I know of none 
| there can be bat what resides in the king that 
is sovereign.” 

The marquis of Schwedt advanced to meet 
the new-made sovereign, his face beaming jo- 
vially, and with outstretched hands, as in the 
days of their old companionship. Frederick, 
fixing his cold eye steadfastly upon him, almost 
floored him with the rebuff, ‘‘ My cousin, I am 
now king.” 

General Schulenburg, trembling in memory 
of the fact that he had once, in court-martial, 
given his vote in favor of beheading the crown 
prince, hastened from his post at Landsberg to 
congratulate the prince upon his accession to 
the throne. To his extreme chagrin and in- 
dignation, he was repelled by the words, “An 
officer should not quit his post without order. 
Return immediately to Landsberg.” 

As aa administrative officer the young sov- 
ereign was inexorable and heartless in the ex- 
treme. Those who had befriended him in the 
days of his adversity were not remembered 
with any profusion of thanks or favors. Those 
who had been in sympathy with his father in 
his persecution of the crown prince encountered 
no spirit of revenge. Apparently dead to af- 
fection, and oblivious of the past, the young 
sovereign only sought tor those agents who 
could best assist him in the work to which he 
now consecrated all his energies—the endeavor 
to aggrandize the kingdom of Prussia. Poor 





1 Frederick William, in his reviews of the giant 
guard, was frequently attended by the foreign minis- 
ters who chanced to be at his court. On one of these 
| occasions he asked the French minister if he thought 
| that an equal number of the soldiers of France would 
venture to engage with these troops. With polite- 
ness, characteristic of the nation, the minister replied 
that it was impossible that men of thé ordinary stat- 
ure should think of such an attempt. The same ques- 
tion was asked of the English embassador. He re- 
plied: “I can not affirm that an equal number of my 
countrymen would beat them, but I think that I may 
safely say that half the number would try.” 
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Doris | Ritter yessivadl but a trivial pension for 
her terrible wrongs. Lieutenant Keith, his 
friend and confederate in his contemplated 
flight, who had barely escaped with ais life from 
Wesel, after ten years of exile, hastened home, 
' hoping that his faithful services and sufferings 
would meet with a reward. The king appoint- 
ed him merely lieutenant colonel, with scarce- 
ly sufficient income to keep him from absolute 
want. Perhaps the king judged that the young 
man was not capable of filling, to the advant- 
age of the state, a higher station, and he had 
no idea of sacrificing his interests to gratitude. 

Ten years later the king made poor Keith a 
present of a purse of gold, containing about 
seven thousand dollars, under circumstances 
which reflected much credit upon the donor. 
In the following quaint style Carlyle records 
the incident : 

‘The king did a beautiful thing to lieuten- 
ant Keith the other day—that poor Keith who 
was nailed to the gallows, in effigy, for him at 
Wesel, long ago, and got far less than he ex- 
pected. The other day there had been a grand 
review, part 


in-law. 

***Monsieur Keith,’ said the king to him, ‘I 
am sorry we had to spoil Madame’s fine shrub- 
bery by our manceuvres; have the goodness to 
give her that, with my apologies,’ and handed 


him a pretty casket with key to it, and in the | 


interior 10,000 crowns. 

‘*Not a shrub of Madame's had been cut or 
injured. But the king, you see, would count 
it £1500 of damage done, and here is acknowl- 
edgment for it, which please accept. Is not 
that a gracious little touch ?” 

One wretched man, who had been the guilty 
accomplice of the crown prince in former scenes 
of guilt and shame, was so troubled by the neg- 
lect with which he was treated that he hanged 
himself. 

Frederick, as crown prince, had been quite 
methodical in the distribution of his time, and | 
had cultivated rigid habits of industry. Now, | 
fully conscious of the immense duties and cares 
which would devolve upon him as king, he en- 
tered into a very systematic arrangement of the 


employments of each hour, to which he rigidly 


adhered during nearly the whole of his reign 
of forty-six years. He ordered his servants to 
wake him at four o’clock every morning. 
ing naturally inclined to sleep, he found it hard 
to shake off his lethargy. The attendants were 


therefore directed, every morning, to place upon | 


his forehead a towel dipped in cold water. He | 
tl.us continued to rise at four o'clock, summer 
and winter, until an advanced age. 


A single servant lit his fire, shaved him, and | 


dressed his hair. He elways wore the uniform 


of his guards, and allowed only fifteen minutes | 


for his morning toilet. 
the luxury of slippers or dressing-gown, though 
occasionally, when ill, he put on a sort of linen 


wrapper, but even then he wore his military | 


of it extending into Madame 
Knyphausen’s grounds, who is Keith’s mother- 
N } 


Be- 


He did not indulge in | 
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boots. Only on one day i in "the year did he 
appear in silk stockings, and that was on the 
birthday of his neglected wife, when he form; ally 
called upon her with his congratulations, 

The ordinary routine of the day, when not 
absent on travels or campaigns, was as fol- 
lows: As soon as dressed, one of his pages 
brought the packet of letters. The number 
was usually very large. He employed himself 
in reading these letters till eight o'clock. By, 
a particular style of folding he designated those 
to which no reply was to be returned, those to 
which there was to be an immediate reply, ar 
those which required further consideration. A 
eight o'clock one of the four secretaries of the 
| cabinet entered, took the three parcels, and, 
| while the king was breakfasting, received from 
him very briefly the character of the respo nse to 
be made. Atnineo ‘clogk Frederi ick receive done 
of the general officers, and arranged with him all 
the military affairs of the day, usually dismiss- 
ing him loaded with business. At ten o'clock 
he reviewed some one of the regiments; 
then, after attending parade, devoted himself 
to literary pursuits or private correspondence 
until dinner-time. This was the portion of 
| the day he usually appropriated to authorship 
He was accustomed to compose, both in prose 
and verse, while slowly traversing the graveled 
walks of his garden. He was particularly fond 
of dogs of the graceful greyhound breed, and 
might often be seen with book and pencil in 
| his hand, in the shady walks, with three or four 
| Ttalian greyhounds gamboling around him, ap- 
| parently entirely absorbed in deep meditation. 
A page usually followed at a short distance be- 
| hind, to attend his call. At twelve o'clock he 
dined with invited guests. As quite a numbe: 
of distinguished men always met at his table, 
and the king was very fond of good living, as 
well as of the “ feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” the repast was frequently prolonged until 
nearly three o’clock. At dinner he was very 
social, priding himself not a little upon his con- 
versational powers. 
| In pleasant weather he took a long walk 

after dinner, and generally at so rapid a pace 
'that it was difficult for most persons to keep 
|up with him. At four o'clock the secretaries 
brought to him the answers to the letters which 
| they had received from him in the morning 

| He glanced them over, examining some with 
care, Then until six o’clock he devoted him- 
| self to reading, to literary compositions, and to 
| the affairs of the Academy, i in which he took a 
very deep interest. At six o'clock he had a 
| private musical concert, at which he performed 
_ himself upon the flute. He was passionate) 
| fond of this instrument, and continued to play 
upon it until, in old age, his teeth decaying, he 
| was unable to produce the sounds he wished. 

After the concert, which usually continued 
an hour, he engaged in conversation until ten 
|o’elock. He then took supper with a few 
friends, and at eleven retired to his bed. 

To his mother he was very considerate in all 


| 


rd 
id 
t 


and 


















the manifestations of filial affection, while, at | 


the same time, he caused her very distinctly to 
understand that she was to take no share what- 
ever in the affairs of government. When she 
addressed him, upon his accession to the throne, 
as ** Your Majesty,” he replied: “Call me son. 
That is the title of all others most agreeable to 
me.” He decreed to her the title of “* Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen-Mother.” The palace of Mon- 
bijou was assigned her, where she was surround- 


ed with every luxury, treated with the most dis- 


tinguished attention, and her court was the ac- 
knowledged centre of fashionable society. 


He seems ever to have treated his nominal | 


wife, queen Elizabeth, politely. For some 
months after the accession she was quite prom- 
inent in his public attentions to her. But these 
intervals of association grew gradually more 
rare, until after three or four years they ceased 
almost entirely. 

Frederick, under the tutelage of his stern 


father, had not enjoyed the privileges of for- | 


eign travel. While other princes of far hum- 


bler expectations were taking the graud tour | 
of Europe, the crown prince was virtually im- | 
prisoned in the barracks, day after day, en- | 
gaged in the dull routine of drilling the giant | 


guard. 


After the death of his father he did | 


not condescend to be crowned, proudly assum- | 
ing, in contradiction to some of his earlier | 


teachings, that the crown was already placed 
upon his brow by Divine power. He, however, 
exacted from the people throughout his realms 
oaths of allegiance, and in person visited sev- 


eral of the principal cities to administer those | 


oaths with much pomp of ceremony. The 
Danish envoy, writing home to his government 
respecting the administration of Frederick, 
says: 

**T must observe that hitherto the king of 
Prussia does, as it were, every thing himself; 


and that, excepting the finance minister, who | 
preaches frugality, and finds for that doctrine 


uncommon acceptance, his majesty allows no 
counseling from any minister. So that the 


minister for foreign affairs has nothing to do | 


but to expedite the orders he receives, his ad- 
vice not being asked upon any matter. 
so it is with the other ministers.” 

On the 12th of June, but a fortnight after 
his accession, Frederick wrote from Charlot- 
tenburg to Voltaire, who was then at Brussels, 
as follows : 

“My pear Vo.Ltarre,—Resist no longer the 
eagerness I have to see you. Do, in my fa- 
vor, whatever your humanity allows. In the 


And | 


| throne: “He bezan his reign by sending an embassa- 
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who occupied so questionable a position in the 
household of Voltaire. For he wrote again, on 
the 5th of August, in reply to a letter from Vol- 
taire, saying : 

“*T will write to Madame Du Chatelet in com- 
pliance with your wish. To speak to you frank- 
ly concerning her journey, it is Voltaire, it is 
you, it is my friend, that I desire tosee. Ican 
not say whether I shall travel or not travel. 
Adieu, dear friend, sublime spirit, first-born of 
thinking beings. Love me always sincerely, 
and be persuaded that none can love and es- 
teem you more than I.” 

Again the next day he wrote: 

**You will have received a letter from me 
dated yesterday. This is the second I write to 
you from Berlin. I refer you to what was in 
the other. If it must be that Emilie accom- 
pany .\pollo, I consent. But if I could see you 
alone, that is what I should prefer. I should 
be too much dazzled. I could not stand so 
much splendor all at once. It would overpower 
me. I should need the veil of Moses to tem- 
per the united radiance of your two Civinities.” 

In return Voltaire compliments the king very 
profusely. Speaking of the book of the royal 
author, the Anti-Machiavel, he writes: 

‘Tt is a monument for the latest posterity ; 
the only book worthy of a king for these fifteen 
hundred years.” 

Frederick was very desirous of visiting France, 
whose literature, science, and distinguished men 
he so greatly admired. Early Monday morn- 
ing, the 15th of August, the king left Potsdam 
to visit his sister Wilhelmina, intending then to 
continue his journey incognito into France, and, 
if circumstances favored, as far as Paris. The 
king assumed the name of the count Dufour. 
His next yourger brother, William, eighteen 
years of age, accompanied him, also under an 
assumed name. William was now crown prince, 
to inherit the throne should Frederick leave no 
children, Six other gentlemen composed the 
party. They traveled in two coaches, with but 

1 Voltaire, after he had quarreled with Frederick, 
gave the following amusing account of a gift he re- 
ceived from the king soon after his accession to the 


dor extraordinary to France, one Camas, who had lost 
anarm. He said that as there wes a minister from 
the French court at Berlin who had but one hand, he, 


| that he might acquit himeelf of all obligation toward 


end of August I go to Wesel, and perhaps far- | 


ther. Promise that you will come and join me, 


for I could not live happy nor die tranquil with- | 


out having embraced you. Thousand compli- 
ments to the marquise” (Madame Du Chatelet, 
the divine Emilie). ‘I am busy with both hands 
—working at the army with one hand, at the 
people and the fine arts with the other.” 

It would seem that Frederick was not very 
willing to receive, as his guest, the divine Emilie, 


the most Christian king, had sent him an embassador 
with one arm. Camas, as soon as he arrived safe at 
his inn, dispatched a lad to me to tell me that he was 
too much fatigued to come to my house, and therefore 
begged that I wonld come to him instantly, he having 
the finest, greatest, and most magnificent present that 
was ever presented to make me on the part of the 
king his master. ‘Run, run, as fast as you can,’ said 
Madame Du Chitelet ; ‘he has assuredly sent you the 
diamonds of the crown." Away I ran, and found my 
embassador, whose only baggage was a small keg of 
wine, tied behind his chaise, sent from the cellar of 
the late king by the reigning monarch, with a royal 
command for me to drink. I emptied myself in pro- 
testations of astonishment and gratitude for these 
liquid marks of his majesty’s bounty, instead of the 
solid ones 1 had been taught to expect, and divided 
my keg with Camas."—Memoirs, p. 34, 
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few attendants, and avoiding unaecessary dis- | 
lay. 

Frederick spent three days with his sister at 
Baireuth. Wilhelmina was disappointed in his 
appearance. The brotherly affection she looked | 
for was not found. He was cold, stately, dis- 
posed to banter her, and his conversation seemed 
**set on stilts.” Leaving Baireuth the king con- 
tinued his journey very rapidly toward Stras- | 
bourg. When they reached Kehl, on the east- 
ern banks of the Rhine, they were informed 
that they could not cross the river without 
passports. One of the gentlemen drew up 
the necessary document, which the king sign- 
ed and sealed with his signet-ring. The curios- | 
ity of the landlord had been excited, and he 
watched his guests from a closet. Seeing what | 
was done, he said to Frederstorf, the king's val- 
et, **Count Dufour is the king of Prussia, Sir; 
I saw him sign his name.” He was bribed to 
keep the secret. 

When they reached Strasbourg they provided 
themselves with French dresses. The king and 
his brother put up at different inns, that they 
might be less liable to suspicion. Frederick, 
with several of his party, took lodgings at the 
Raven Hotel. He sent the landlord out to in- | 
vite several army officers to sup with a foreign | 
gentleman, count Dufour, from Bohemia, who 
was an entire stranger in the plate. Some of | 
the officers very peremptorily declined the in- 
vitation, considering it an imposition, Three, 


| 


however, allured by the singularity of the sum- | 


mons, repaired to the inn. The assumed count | 
received them with great courtesy, apologized | 
for the liberty he had taken, thanked them for | 
their kindness, and assured them that, being a 
stranger, he*was very happy to make the ac- | 
quaintance of so many brave officers, whose so- 
ciety he valued above that of all others. | 

The companions of the king were well-bred | 
men, of engaging manners, commanding intel- | 
ligence, and accustomed to authority. The en- | 
tertainment was superb, with an abundance of | 
the richest wines. The conversation took a | 
wide range, and was interesting and exciting 
to a high degree. The French officers were 
quite bewildered by the scene. The count was 
perfect master of the French language, was 
very brilliant in his sallies, and seemed per- | 
fectly familiar with all military affairs. He | 
was treated with remarkable deference by his | 
companions, some of whom were far his supe- | 
riors in years, 

The entertainment was prolonged until a late 
hour of the night. The delighted guests, as | 
they retired, urged their host to attend parade 
with them in the morning, offering to come in 
person to conduct him to the ground. The 
count, with pleasure, accepted the invitation. | 
In the morning he wa¢ escorted to the parade- 
ground. His fame spread rapidly. Friends | 
multiplied. He was invited to sup with the | 
officers in the evening, and accepted the invi- 
tation. Marshal Broglio, a very stately gentle- 
mun of seventy years, was military governor at | 


| foreign count. 
| day, August 25, as marshal Broglio was walking 


| crowd of officers gathered eagerly around. 
' . . . 
| marshal was much embarrassed in his desire to 


Se 
Strasbourg. T he count and one of his compan- 


jions, the distinguished philosopher count A}- 
| garotti, were invited to dine with the marshal]. 


The supper given in the evening by the officers 
was brilliant. They then repaired to the opera. 


A poor little girl came to the box with a couple 


of lottery tickets for sale. Frederick gave her 


| four ducats ($25) and tore up the tickets, 


Strasbourg began to echo with the fame of this 
But the next morning, Thurs- 


on the Esplanade, a soldier, who had formerly 
been in the regiment of the crown prince at 


| Potsdam, and who knew the crown prince per- 


fectly, having seen him hundreds of times, but 
who had deserted and entered the French sery- 
ice, came to the marshal with much bowing and 
embarrassment, and assured him that count Du- 


four was no less than the king of Prussia. 


The secret was now out. The tidings flew in 


| all directions that the king of Prussia was in 


Strasbourg incognito. The king, not yet aware 
of the detection, called upon the marshal. A 
r 

The 


respect the incognito, and also to manifest the 
consideration due to a sovereign. No one yet 
ventured to address him as king, though there 
were many indications that his rank was begin- 
ning to be known. Frederick therefore de- 
cided to get out of the city as soon as possible. 


| To conceal his design he made arrangements to 


attend the theatre with the marshal in the even- 
ing. The marshal went to the theatre with all 
his officers. The building was crowded with 
the multitude hoping to see the king. Bonfires 
began to blaze in the streets, and shouts were 
| hear d of “Long live the king of Prussia.” Fred-’ 
| erick hastily collected his companions, paid his 
enormous bill at the Ray en, “ shot off like light- 
ning,” and was seen in Strasbourg no more. 
Voltaire was at this time in Brussels. Fred- 
erick wrote him, from Wesel, under date of 2d 
September, 1740, giving a narrative of his ad- 
ventures, partly in prose, partly in verse. It 
was a long communicetion, the rhyme very 
much like that which a bright school-girl would 
write upon the gallop, The following specimen 
of this singular production will give the reader 


| a sufficient idea of the whole: 


‘*My pEAR VOLTAIRE,—You wish to know 
what I have been about since leaving Berlin. 
Annexed you will find a description of it. 

‘*T have just finished a journey intermingled 
with singular adventures, sometimes pleasant, 
sometimes the reverse. You know I had set 


| out for Baireuth to see a sister whom I love no 
| 
| less than esteem. 


On the road Algarotti and I 
consulted the map to settle our route for return- 
ing by Wesel. Frankfort-on-the-Mayn comes 
always as a principal stage. Strasbourg was no 
great roundabout, We chose that route in pref- 
erence. The incognito was decided, names pitch- 
ed upon, story we were to tell. In fine, all was 
arranged as well as possible. We fancied we 
should get to Strasbourg in three days. 
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(But Heaven, which of all disposes, 
Regulated differently the thing. 
With coursers lank-sided, 

And peasants as postillions disguised, 
Blockheads of race impertinent, 

Our carriages in a hundred places sticking, 
We went gravely at a slow pace, 
Knocking against the rocks, 

The air agitated by loud thunder. 
Torrents of water spread over the earth 
With the last day threatened mankind. 
And notwithstanding our impatience, 

Four good days in penance 

Are forever lost in these jumbles.) 


“Mais le ciel, qui de tout dispose, 
Régla differemment la chose. 
Avec de coursiers efflanqués, 

Et des paysans en postillons masqués, 

Butors de race impertinente, 

Notre carrosse en cent lieux accroch¢, 

Nous allions gravement d'une allure indolente, 
Gravitant, contre les rochers, 

L’airs émus par le brayant tonnere. 

Les torrents d’eau répandus sur la terre 

Du dernier jour menagaient les humains. 

Et malgré notre impatience, 

Quatre bons jours en pénitence 

Sont pour jamais perdus dans les charrains.” 


‘¢ Had all our fatalities been limited to stop- | will send for a confessor at once. Adieu. You 
pages of speed on the journey, we should have know my sentiments and my heart. 
taken patience. But after frightful roads we | ‘¢ PREDERIC.” 
found lodgings still more frightful.” 

Then came another strain of verse. Thus In accordance with this request, Voltaire re- 
the prose and the doggerel were interspersed | paired to Cleves to visit the king. Many years 
through the long narrative. Though very truth- | afterward, having quarreled with Frederick, 
ful in character, it was a school-boy perform- | and being disposed to represent him in the 
ance—a very singular doeument indeed to be | most unfavorable light, he gave the following 
sent to the most brilliant genius of that age by | Account of this interview in his Vie Privée: 
one who soon proved himself to be the ablest| ‘‘The king said that he would come and see 
sovereign in Europe. me incognito at Brussels. But having fallen ill a 

At Wesel the king met Maupertuis, to whom | couple of leagues from Cleves, he wrote me that 
we have already alluded, who was then one of | he expected I would make the advances. I 
the greatest of European celebrities. His dis- | went accordingly to present my profound hom- 
covery of the flattening of the earth at the poles | ages. I found at the gate of the court-yard a 
had given him such renown that the kings of | single soldier on guard. The privy councilor 
Russia, France, and Prussia were all lavishing | Rambonet, minister of state, was walking about 
honors upon him. It was a great gratification | the court, blowing on his fingers to warm them. 
to Frederick that he had secured his services| He had on great ruffles of dirty linen, a hat 
in organizing the Berlin Academy. While at | with holes in it, and an old periwig, one end of 
Wesel the king was seized by a fever, which | which hung down into one of his pockets, while 
shut him up for a time in the small chateau | the other hardly covered his shoulder. 
of Moyland. He had never yet met Vol-| ‘‘I was conducted into his majesty’s apart- 
taire, and being very anxious to see him, wrote | ment, where there was nothing but the bare 
to him as follows, under date of September 6, | walls. I perceived in a closet, lit, by a single 
1740: wax-candle, a small bed, two feet and a half 

wide, on which lay a little man wrapped up in 

‘‘My pear Vouirarre,—In spite of myself I | a cloak of coarse blue cloth. It was the king, 
have to yield to the quartan fever, which is | who perspired and shivered, under a miserable 
more tenacious than a Jansenist. And what- coverlet, in a violent access of fever. I made 
ever desire I had of going to Antwerp and | my bow, and began the acquaintance by feeling 
Brussels, [ find myself not in a condition to un- | his pulse, as if I had been his first physician. 
dertake such a journey without risk. I would | When the fit was passed he dressed himself and 
ask of you, then, if the road from Brussels to | came to supper. Algarotti, Keyserling, Mau- 
Cleves would not to you seem too long for a| pertuis, and the king’s embassador to :he States 
meeting. It is the ‘one means of seeing you | General, made up the party. We talked learn- 
which remains tome. Confess that I am un- | edly respecting the immortality of the soul, lib- 
lucky; for now, when I could dispose of my |erty, and the Androgynes of Plato, and other 
person, and nothing hinders me from seeing | small topics of that nature.” 
you, the fever gets its hand into the business,| Frederick, who was then in the zenith of his 
and seems to intend disputing me that satisfac- | admiration for Voltaire, describes as follows, in 


tion. | & letter to his friend M. Jordan, his impres- 
**Let us deceive the fever, my dear Voltaire, | sions of the interview : 
and let me have at least the pleasure of em- | T have at length seen Voltaire, whom I was 


bracing you. Make my best excuses to ma-/|so anxious to know. But, alas! I saw him 
dame the marquise that I can not have the sat- | when under the .nfluence of my fever, and when 
isfaction of seeing her at Brussels. All that| my mind and my body were equally languid. 
are about me know the intention I was in, | With persons like him one ought not to be sick. 
which certainly nothing but the fever could | On the contrary, one ought to be s;<c’ illy well. 
make me change. | He has the eloquence of Cicero, the mildness of 

“Sunday next I shall be at a little place near | Pliny, and the wisdom of Agrippa. He unites, 
Cleves, where I shall be able to possess you at! in a word, all the collected virtues and talents 
my ease. If the sight of you don’t cure me, I : of the three greatest men of antiquity. His in- 
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tellect is always at work. Every drop of ink | to Brussels incognito. But the quartan fever, 
that falls from his pen is transformed at once which unhappily he still has, deranged all his 
into wit. He declaimed his Mahomet to us, | projects. He has sent mea courier to Brussels, 
an admirable tragedy which he has composed. | and so I set out to find him in the neighbor- 
I could only admire in silence.” | hood of Cleves. 

Indeed, it would seem that at the time Vol-| ‘*It was there that I saw one of the most 
taire must have been very favorably impressed | amiable men in the world, who forms the charm 
by the appearance of his royal host. ‘The ac-| of society, who would be every where sought 
count he then gave of the interview was very | after if he were not a king ; a philosopher with- 
different from that which, in his exasperation, | out austerity, full of sweetness, complaisance, 
he wrote twenty years afterward. In a letter | and obliging ways—not remembering that he is 
to a friend, M. De Cideville, dated October 18, king when he meets his friends; indeed, so com- 
1740, Voltaire wrote: pletely forgetting it that he made me too al- 

““When you sent me, inclosed in your letter, | most forget it, and I needed an effort of mem- 
those verses for our Marcus Aurelius of the | ory to recollect that I here saw, sitting at the 
North, I fully intended to pay my court to him | foot of my bed, a sovereign who had an army 
with them. He was at that time to have come | of a hundred thousand men.” y 





AROUND THE WORLD ON SKATES. 


——_--————_| modest manners, and a self-reliance that grows 
out of the most perfect health, and a total want 
of veneration. 

When abont twenty years of age Fuller was 
standing on Long Wharf, Boston, and saw a 
miserable old ship ‘working out into the 
stream.” He was a natural sailor. Before he 
was in his teens he had commanded several 
vessels of miniature proportions, in which, to 
the terror of his parents and the admiration of 
the boys of his own age, he navigated about the 
breakers and shoals of the harbor of Dorchester. 
Seeing the vessel slowly and clumsily setting 
her sails, he got on board, and with the sub- 
limest effrontery, and without a moment’s re- 
flection, offered his services as a first-class sea- 
man. The skipper promptly accepted them, 
and, without waiting to write articles or inform 
his friends of his departure, Fuller sprang into 
the rigging, and on the instant won admiration 
for his daring‘and skill. After a month's float- 
ing on the great deep he found that he was 
bound to the East Indies; after another month, 
by his natural shrewdness, assisted by his prac- 
tical education, he calculated the latitude and 
longitude of the ship; and ere ninety days 
elapsed he was promoted to the important posi- 
tion of first mate. 





| In the mean time the heats of the torrid zone 
T is twelve years since we first met William | told terribly, not only on the old hulk of the 
H. Fuller. He was then about twenty-five vessel, but even more on the wretched hulk of 
years of age, of medium height, with a bronzed | the skipper, for he took to his bunk, and Fuller 
complexion and a form that seemed the perfec- | was called ‘‘ Captain” on the quarter-deck, and 
tion of vigor. His strength was wonderful, and | under his management the vessel, after a long 
his frame was interlaid with muscles developed | and tedious voyage, was safely brought to an 
like those which we see in the anatomical fig- | anchor in the Hooghly River, below Calcutta. 
ures in drawing-schools. Born to what was Finding that his sudden promotion in the 
considered twenty years ago the most favorable | commercial marine of his country was not sat- 
surroundings in his native State, Massachusetts, | isfactorily indorsed by the consignees of his di- 
his youth was a kind of holiday, and his ap-| lapidated craft, he shipped as a subordinate of- 
proaching years to maturity were made com-| ficer to Liverpool, at which place he found him- 
fortable by expenditures that had no thought | self one pleasant afternoon, with two sovereigns 
of the morrow. Reckless and indifferent to con- | in his pocket; but among a people, according 
ventionalities, kind-hearted as a woman, his | to his own account, ‘‘more harmonious with 
leading characteristics were and are, agreeable | his ideas of religion and language than even the 
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copper-colored, widow-burning inhabitants of | rarely indulged in since he was a boy. 


the East Indies.” 


Quite 


unconscious of his masterly superiority, he fas- 


The first thing that especially attracted his | tened on his “irons” and struck out into the 
notice was a dépét for the sale of American | whirl of fine men and handsome women, bent 


sewing-machines. 
made the acquaintance of the proprietor, and 
found him in great distress from his inabil- 
ity to work the machine with success. ‘ The 


This smacking of home, he | on sport. 


| 


captain” (who had never in his life touched one | 


of these useful domestic inventions), with the 
same promptness that made him an expert 
sailor on sight, easily managed to be the right 
man in the right place in the sewing-machine 
establishment. Sitting down and carefully 
studying the simple machine, he at once com- 
prehended its principles and des::n, and in 
two or three days he set the whole ‘‘ consign- 
ment” spinning with the regularity of clock- 
work. 

The English proprietor of the sale of ‘‘ Yan- 
kee notions” was delighted, and at once offered 
this “great American inventor and machinist” 
a prospective partnership. ‘‘ The captain” en- 
tured upon his new calling with enthusiasm, his 
special duties being to act as salesman and in- 
struct the proprietor’s wife, who was very young 
and handsome, in the perfect practical manage- 
ment of the sewing-machine. 

We were never informed of his success as 
a salesman; but that he was earnest in instruct- 
ing the wife is certain, for the proprietor be- 
came jealous of the assiduity with which his 
clerk attended to this part of his duties, and 
there came a sudden dissolution of business in- 
terests. 

Every ship that sailed the ocean was open to 
Faller, and when he got through Liverpool he 
returned to New York, and turned his quick 
wit, with various fortunes, to the grave work 
of business. Every thing to him was alike, 
and all things equally agreeable. 

Among the many incidents of his good for- 
tune was meeting with a gentleman who owned 
a splendid yacht. With great good sense he 
employed Fuller to take charge of the ‘‘ beauti- 
ful thing.” The contract was, that he was to 
live in the yacht and see that it was properly 
eared for; and further, when it was engaged 
in voyaging along the coast, Fuller was to act 
as “sailing- master.” The proprietor about 
this time fell sick, and ‘‘the captain” had the 
vessel for many months entirely at his com- 
mand. If he had owned it and its larder he 
could not have been more at ease. For gentle 
exercise he visited all the pretty towns on Long 
Island Sound, and made one or two voyages to 
Newport and the Isle of Shoals, off the coast 
of Maine. The “captain” considers the yacht- 
ing era the happiest of his life. 

With all his experiences his true field was, 
even to him, yet undeveloped. But the finger 
of fate was gradually turning toward his ‘‘ call- 
ing.” One day—in pursuit of amusement with 
a pair of skates under his arm—he followed the 
crowd of pleasure-seekers to’ Central Park, de- 
termined to enjoy himself in an exercise he had 





As he literally sailed along, indulg- 
ing himself in his own way, his graceful per- 
formance attracted immediate attention, and he 
at once became an object of universal interest. 
Ere twenty moments elapsed the delighted spec- 
tators ranged themselves in long avenues, and 
as Fuller passed along they watched his bird- 
like movements, and encouraged him to in- 
creased efforts by their continued cheers. This 
event opened to him a new field of enjoyment, 
He became a “‘lion on skates.” The winter, 
however, soon passed away, and with it, appar- 
ently, his field of triumph. 

The applause and attention he had received 
lingered in his mind long after the ice had dis- 
appeared ; and desirous of reviving, in a degree 
at least, some of his former triumphs, in a sort 
of hopeless desperation he bound to his feet a 
pair of parlor skates. A few minutes’ practice, 
and he astonished himself and a large number 
of spectators by performing on these mechanic- 
al contrivances, and over a broad floor, with 
all the graceful facility that characterized his 
movements upon the ice in Central Park. 
Amusement now suddenly turned into business; 
for he went into partnership with the manufac- 
turer of these then new-fangled toys, and en- 
ticed hundreds to buy a pair, who foolishly im- 
agined, while witnessing Fuller's performances, 
that they could, with a little practice, do the 
same ‘vonderful things. 

While thus seriously engaged acting 
dealer in, and practitioner on, roller-skutes, 
there sauntered into his school-room, one sum- 
mer afternoon in the year 1865, George Coppin, 
a man known in the Eastern world as the ‘‘ Bar- 
num of Australia.” He had been in New York 
two or three weeks in search of some novelty 
wherewith to astonish his friends in Melbourne 
and Sydney. Disgusted with his want of suc- 
cess, he mechanically sauntered into the fashion- 
able “ rink” where Fuller was modestly perform- 
ing his allotted duties. Coppin, with the quick 
eye of his profegsion, as he looked upon Fuller’s 
movements about the room, saw at once that 
here was a novelty that would fascinate a peo- 
ple the majority of whom had never seen ice, 
and to whom genuine skating was impossible, 
and with whom a perfect imitation would be in- 
deed a paying venture. 

The manager was sharp and business-like; 
Fuller was quick and impulsive, and the noy- 
elty of going abroad was to him absorbing. 
Before a day had really passed, and without 
troubling himself about particulars, he was un- 
der an engagement to make his first profession- 
al appearance in another hemisphere. Up to 
this time skating, with Fuller, had been a 
source of considerable amusement, with very 
little business combined; but this new field 
opening before him inspired him with ambi- 
tious ideas. 
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Fuller is a cosmopolitan by nature. He is 


a man who requires no fixed residence, and one | 


who is nowhere a stranger. Yet being to all 


intents and purposes a Bostonian, if he had any | 


point of local gravitation, he started from the 
‘¢Hub” as a centre of comparison; and when 


he reached Melbourne, and found a city which, | 


in twenty years, had come, from a green 
marsh and a savage’s hut, to be the capital of a 
thriving empire, possessed of grand public edi- 
fices, all magnificent in their size and architect- 
ure, as if intended to last forever, the whole 
existing under a climate the most genial in the 
world, he came to the conclusion that even Bos- 


ton must give way, and that he was more cos- | 


mopolitan than ever. 
At Melbourne he had all the facilities at his 


command for exhibition afforded in any Amer- | 


ican or European city, and he was welcomed as 
a professional by crowded houses, but with what 
he at first thought was very little enthusiasm. 
His spectators, though not by birth and train- 
ing, were thoroughly English, so that they treat- 
ed his really popular exhibitions as they do their 
dinner—they partook and partook, and growl- 
ed and growled. 

At Melbourne, through an idea of his own, 
and thoroughly indorsed by his manager, the 
indefatigable Coppin, he essayed the character 
of Lord Dundreary, introducing that distin- 
guished personage of effete aristocracy under 
the difficulties of “learning to skate.” The 
play-bill announcement was, ‘‘ Lord Dundreary 
on the Ice.” It was very evident, on the rise 
of the curtain, that the audience expected to 
see the ‘‘noble scion” appear in all the glory 


of his exalted rank, and go through his allotted | 


part, just as thorough Englishmen expect any 
lord to do, better than common people can. It 
was therefore a matter of some little satisfac- 
tion to Fuller, when he witnessed the wool- 
gathering faces of his audience, as, striking out 


for a grand flourish, he came with fearful gravi- | 


tation on his back. The idea of a lord doing 
any thing of that sort was at the first blush de- 
clared impossible; but a second attempt pro- 
ducing a still more serious fall, the idea of the 
character slowly made way intg the minds of 
the audience. 
at in the mishaps of Lord Dundreary. The 


provincials of Melbourne did better than those | 
of Canada—they permitted the exhibition; but | 
the real opinion was, that ‘‘ these attacks upon | 


the constitution and respectability of the old 
country were not, after all, just the thing, you 
know!” 

For seven long months Fuller continued to 
be a popular star among the mixed attractions 
presented by his manager to the cities and large 
towns of Australia. In that time he became 
acquainted with numbers of people, and found 
society in many respects a great deal as it ap- 
pears in California. The most substantial citi- 


zens being as a rule from a class that came | 
originally to the country as adventurers. At) 


his hotel in Melbourne he was attracted by the 


But there was nothing to laugh | 


| appearance of a very noble looking Englishman, 


who, though bent with age and venerable jn 
appearance, was still young enough to show on 
his expressive face that he was the subject of 
some disquiet that rendered him unhappy. He 
was pointed out to Fuller, on first sight, as the 
richest man in Melbourne ; and this statement 
was substantiated by his surroundings—for he 
kept a carriage that was fit for an English earl, 
and his children, grown-up sons and daughters, 
moved in equal state. Fuller got acquainted 
with this man, and learned that he had been 
originally sent to Australia as a convict; that 
he had made immense sums in the gold mines, 
and in the pursuit of commerce; that his chil- 
| dren had frequently been to England, and had 
been partially educated in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, and were received in the father-land in the 
best society ; but that, with all these favorable 
| circumstances, he could not get a “ticket of 
| leave” to return home and visit the scenes of 
his youth ; and the fact was gradually breaking 
| his heart—unhappy man! 

| Faller got tired of the monotony of his life 
in Australia before his audience were tired of 
|him; but his natural restlessness compelled a 
change. This indifference about all the de- 
| tails of his engagement left him but little mon- 
ey after his sharp manager had received his 
dues. Fuller, with new ideas of the value of 
his skating accomplishments, bade Melbourne 
good-by, and, taking passage on an English 
steamer, he sailed for India. 

| Arriving in due time at his port of destina- 
tion, the city of Calcutta, and fortified with 
recommendations in the shape of large sensa- 
tional posters which the inventive Coppin had 
used to attract attention in Australia, and havy- 
ing the further excellent advantage of meeting 
with two English officers who had witnessed 
his performance in Melbourne, Fuller was grat- 
ified on his first appearance on the continent 
of Asia with an uncommon audience, com- 
posed of natives of distinction and officers from 
the English barracks. 

The most noticeable thing he saw in Calcut- 
ta appears to have been what he took, at first 
sight, for tall and graceful girls dressed in short 
petticoats, with their hair carried away from 
their foreheads by high-backed tortoise -shell 
combs, with immense chignons. On critical 
examination they turned out to be native men ; 
while their wives, quite naked to the waists, 
were coarser and the more masculine of the 
two. 

In accordance with a programme which grad- 
ually developed itself, he proceeded to Bom- 
bay; which place, approached from the sea, 
suggests great wealth and grandeur, its newly 
revived prosperity growing out of its immense 
cotton trade, stimulated by the monopoly cre- 
ated by the “ American war.” This feature of 
business revived in Fuller’s mind the familiar 
scenes of New Orleans; and because like pro- 
duces like, he saw the same kind of bustle, and 
ithe same kind of life and business pursuits. 
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Here he found the ‘California Circus Com- | 
pany,” the members of which greeted him with 
uniform cordiality; and he was thus for the | 
first time fully introduced to the world of Gip- | 
sies, who gained a precarious livelihood as 
“‘ show-people.” 

Engaging the “circus tent,” he made his first 
appearance before an audience composed large- 
ly of Parsees, merchant princes, Hindoos, Por- 
tuguese, Persians, and Arabs. Here he was re- 
quested to give what was called a ‘‘ native-lady 
night ;” the audience for the occasion consist- | 
ing entirely of women, the élite of the city. 
They came in carriages and palanquins. They 
wore an immense amount of jewelry; and be- 
side finger and ear rings, they had a golden cir- 
cle coquettishly fastened in the cartilage of 
their noses, which ring rested on the left cheek. 
Their clothing was gay, rich, and loose. Many | 
wore slippers, which they threw aside during 
the exhibition, and displayed their delicate feet | 
with toes ornamented with jeweled rings. In 
their expressions of pleasure they were very | 
demvnstrative—showing their delight by loud | 
laughter, waving their handkerchiefs at each | 
other, and clapping their hands, In fact, they | 
acted as if there were no gentlemen present, | 
giving utterance to their feelings with all the | 
abandon of a téte-a-téte of the parlor. The prin- 
cesses of the blood, as a rule, occupied private 
boxes, and protected themselves from too much 
observation by lace curtains, 

On this occasion the representation of Lord | 
Dundreary assumed the most elaborate propor- 
tions. Not having any provincial Albions to | 
take offense at the misfortunes of the aristoc- | 
racy, and gaining some hints from the real} 
Dundreary’s enacting the character in the in- | 
tensely hot climate of Bombay, he was enabled 
to add many touches of namby-pambyism that 
would never enter the imagination of a mind 
grown up in a temperate clime. Fuller's Dun- 
dreary on this ‘‘ native-lady night” was too en- | 
ervated even to imitate walking by a tired step; | 
he was brought in swooning, in an extempo- 
rized hurdle, and set down upon the ice most 
carefully, so as not to disturb his delicate nerves. | 
With a delightful attention to proprieties, this 
personator of an arctic amusement was waited | 
upon by attendants «dressed in cotton shirts of | 
the most economical proportions, who seemed 
to be most unconscious of any unpleasant sen- 
sation arising from stepping on ice with their 
naked feet. Even the Borean blasts, which were | 
supposed to be howling through the forests of | 
Norway pines, only caused their black skins to 
grow more shiny from genial perspiration. As 
Dundreary was, if any thing, a comic part, it 
elicited great applause, as did all similar at- 
tempts tocreate alaugh. In fact, the audience 
of Asiatic ladies was like a company of chil- 
dren, and they enjoyed the thing hugely, with- 
out having a very clear idea what it all meant. 

At the close of the performance the hus- 
bands of the ladies present, who had remained 


their spouses into their carriages and palan- 
quins, and they disappeared. 

While at Calcutta, Fuller received an invi- 
tation to give an exhibition before one of the 
native princes, the Nabob of Surat. This man, 
though a dependent on the British, still retains 
very absolute rule over his domain, and seems 
to control the revenues of the nat‘ves of his dis- 
trict, and govern them with unlimited power. 
Fuller got the impression from what he saw of 
him that he was an old man given to amuse- 
ments, “without regard to cost.” He found 
that he had a regular circus company attached 
to his court. One of his queer ways was illus- 
trated in the manner he punished any of his 
subjects who especially offended him. To 
such an unfortunate individual he would make 
a present of an immense elephant, the keeping, 
feeding, and attendance upon which would sure- 
ly, in a short time, ruin the unhappy recipient. 
** Seeing the elephant” is with us a cant phrase 
for some unhappy venture ; and in Surat, “* own- 
ing an elephant” is equally indicative of impend- 
ing misfortunes. 

In order to.gratify himself the nabob levied 
upon the rich men of his capital to pay ex- 
penses ; with this pecuniary assistance, and the 
enforced help of the laboring people, he caused 
to be laid down a platform, fifty by a hundred 
feet, in an open field, surrounded by a grove 
of evergreen trees. The exhibition was open to 
all. The nabob had his throne placed at the 
head of the platform, where he sat surrounded 
by his court, the members of which were all 
richly dressed and armed with immense fans. 
The inferior nobles sat on the edge of the plat- 
form; then came the substantial citizens ; then 
the common people. Thus these several classes 
crowded the place, forming a most curious and 
intensely interesting audience, almost all hand- 
some and well-shaped people, and possessing, 
high and low, a bearing of distinguished po- 
liteness. The nabob himself acted as manager, 
and personally directed the manner of the per- 
formance. On this occasion he opened with 
a waltz—Tune, ‘‘ My Native Land ;” music ex- 
cellent. Next the Varsovienne, performed on 
skates. This drew forth shouts of applause. 
Then followed a polka and figure skating. 
This latter named part of the performance was 
not understood, except such details as display- 
ed tour de force. it seemed as if any thing sug- 
gestive of physical energy was a thrilling nov- 
elty and was treated accordingly. 

On this occasion, as the Nabob of Surat was 
well acquainted with the English character, 
Fuller performed Lord Dundreary with the 
greatest possible care. He dressed precisely 
like Sothern, and was brought on the stage 

in a sedan chair, attended by Sam Weller, in 
his well-known tights, top-boots, and showy hat, 
| adorned with a cockade. In accordance with 
| the programme, when Lord Dundreary was with 
| difficulty assisted from his sedan chair by Sam 
Weller, the nabob gave a new touch of charac- 


outside of the tent smoking and chatting, helped | ter, by ordering several of his attendants to 
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surround Fuller, and disturb the air to vivify | 
him with their fans. Every fall he made on 
the ice in his impotent attempts to skate was 
received with immense enthusiasm, accompa- 
nied by the heartiest laughter. 

Fuller was subsequently informed that there 
was not a “Suratian” present who had the 
slightest knowledge of the difficulties of a tyro | 
on ice, but that their amusement rose from the 
idea they got that he was personating a drunk- 
en Englishman—a thing they did understand. 
At the close of the performance he was present- | 
ed, through an official, with a purse of seven | 
hundred rupees. The nabob himself gave not 
the slightest sign of pleasure or displeasure ; 
in fact, he seemed a good personator of an East- 
ern Dundreary. Three months after Fuller left 
Surat he received a golden star, worth about 
twelve hundred dollars, curiously made, the 
points of which were ornamented with dia- | 
monds, from the nabob as a mark of his prince- 
ly admiration. 

Finding the weather becoming too oppressive 
to justify his proposed visit to Madras, or an- 
other season at Calcutta, he took passage in the 
India line of steamers from Bombay to Suez, 
crossing the Arabian Sea, passing through the 
Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, up the Red Sea to his 
port of destination. 

On board the steamer was the Bombay Ital- 
ian Opera Company, the members of which had 
just completed their regular annuz! engage- 
ment. He found them seemingly very clannish, 
and did not meet with any especial attention 
from any one. One night, when the weather 
was more balmy than he had ever before expe- 
rienced, and while the passengers, representa- 
tives of all nations, were intently engaged in 
looking at the shores of Asia and Africa as they 
were in the strait that led into the Red Sea, he 
quietly proceeded on deck, and taking out his 
banjo, broke in upon the oppressive silence by 
giving utterance to a plaintive negro melody, 
the burden of which was inspired by the very 
land on which his hearers were gazing. The 
sounds of the instrument seemed wonderfully | 
loud, but the melody had its effect. The Ital- 
ians were especially interested —all listened, 
and at the conclusion of this unexpected treat 
of American music in that ancient land, there 
came quiet but hearty evidences of pleasure | 
and sympathy. After that night Fuller never 
lacked friends and admirers, especially among 
the ‘‘ first-class passengers.” 

Following up this impression while progress- | 
ing on the voyage up the Red Sea, a proposal 
was made (according to custom, it would seem) | 
to raise a purse to be given to the captain of | 
the steamer. Fuller put down as his subscrip- | 
tion such of his performances as were possible | 
on a moving steamer, The affair took place | 
on the upper deck, and was attended not only | 
by the passengers, who occupied the seats, but | 
by many of the crew, who got into the rigging. 

The members of the opera company, though | 
evidently delighted with Fuller's performances, | 
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refused positively either to add to the affair by 
a song, or help it along by a little instrumenta] 
music. 

Approaching the port of Suez, Fuller was 
much surprised on being informed that the for- 
midable rock he saw on the Arabian shore was 
the one struck by Moses for the purpose of pro- 
curing water for the thirsty Israelites ; and rem- 
iniscences of his New England mother’s train- 
ing were further aroused by the announcement 
that a headland in the distance on the left was 
Mount Sinai. He was familiar with the names 
of these sacred monuments of Biblical history 
through the oft-repeated lessons of his Dorches- 
ter Sunday-school discipline; and at his own 
fireside he had been instilled with the terrors of 
the swift punishment that overwhelmed Pharaoh 
in the Red Sea; and looking upon the rock, upon 
Mount Sinai, and the narrow strait over which 
the Hebrew lawgiver safely passed with his fly- 
ing hosts, it seemed to him that in some way 
he had suddenly come upon the associations of 
his youth, and he experienced a realization of 
the truthfulness of the sacred writings that 
were as startling as they were unexpected. 

On his arrival at Suez, Fuller found the place 
lively with people, engaged in the different em- 
ployments brought into requisition by the build- 
ing of the canal. The English Hotel was full 
of guests, all anxious to learn something of the 
latest arrivals from Bombay. Here his fellow- 
passengers on the steamer, especially the cap- 
tain, so thoroughly ventilated his professional 
merits that he was induced to give a private en- 
tertainment, which from necessity was without 
music, to the heterogeneous crowd which pa- 
‘tronized the hotel. It was probably the first 
skating performance ever given in the ancient 
land of the Pharaohs, and was so much esteem- 
ed by the modern citizens of the port of Suez 
that it was rewarded by a silk purse containing 
one hundred and fifty rupees. 

From Suez, by comfortable railway cars, 
and traveling a distance of little over thirty 
miles, he came to the pride of Modern Egypt, 
the Moslem city of Cairo. He went to the 
European Hotel, and entered his name as hail- 
ing from the United States. In a few minutes 
he was surrounded by a number of persons who 
could speak English. As a consequence, for 
the first time in nearly eight months, he made 
a comfortable dinner, carrying on a conversa- 


| tion without being made to feel every moment 


that he was away from home, by not having 
those about him who understood his mother 
tongue. 

Cairo is the capital of Egypt, and under the 
control of the present Viceroy, Ismail Pasha, 
seems destined to regain some of its original 
splendor. It was a flourishing place about five 
hundred years before Columbus discovered 
America; but the Egyptians speak of it as a 
modern city. 

No facilities offering for an exhibition, Fuller 
amused himself with sight-seeing; having for 
that purpose “ chartered” a donkey, he visited 
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the pyramids. In his ride of five or six miles 
he made a calculation that he struck his “ gal- 
lant steed” twice every minute, without making 
the slightest impression on the animal’s hide or 
upon his besotted mind, At the pyramid of 
Cheops, the grandest of the three similar won- 
ders of the world, he showed his American 
want of reverence and his surprising activity 
by leaping from one layer of stone to another, 
and in this way ascending to the top in less 
than eight minutes—the shortest time on rec- 
ord. Finding very little about the distant view 
of the sphinx to encourage a closer examina- 
tion, he returned to his hotel just in time to 
see Ismail Pasha pass along the street in a 
handsome carriage, he occupying the front seat. 
The second of his three wives, and mother of 
his only son, sat behind, partially concealed by 
lace curtains. The boy, some eight or nine 
vears of age, dressed in a military costume, 
was standing up, apparently desirous of seeing 
what was going on in the streets. The ladies 
of Cairo move about with more freedom than is 
observable in any other part of the Turkish 
dominions. 

Starting from Cairo in first-class railway cars, 
he soon reached Alexandria, where he remained 
nearly three weeks. Finding no opportunity, 
owing to the intensely hot weather, for busi- 
ness, he took steamer, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean, and went up the Archipelago and the 
Straits of Marmora to Constantinople. Here, 
in the capital of Turkey, and at the magnifi- 
cent Italian Opera House, he was greeted by a 
full and fashionable audience, though it was in 
the time of the “‘Mohammedan Lent.” The 
women, who formed the largest part of the aud- 
ience, only exposed one eye, the rest of their 
persons being hiddeti in the most thorough 
masquerade ; making it impossible to tell any 
thing about the wearer. ‘The rank was made 


| sleepy, enervated people of the E 


plain by the different parts of the house these | 


women occupied. 

In some of the private boxes, however, were 
some American, Russian, and English ladies— 
some very handsome—their exposed faces form- 
ing a marked contrast with the Turkish repre- 
sentatives of the sex. 

In Constantinople Fuller became very much 
interested in the dogs—innumerable numbers 
keeping possession of specified streets and 
neighborhoods, In his careless way of wan- 
dering around he was frequently pursued by 
these half-savage creatures, and once would 
have been killed but for the fact that, in his 
flight, he passed beyond the boundaries of the 
pack which pursued him. On inquiry, he 
learned that the dogs of each neighborhood 
have their range distinctly marked off, and if 
an unfortunate beast ever invaded the haunts 
of a rival pack he was harried to death. 

In Constantinople he found the photographic 
art brought to great perfection, and some of the 
galleries were very interesting to an American, 
from the great variety of costumes taken from 
the people common in the streets. ‘The Cir- 
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eassian and Armenian women were frequently 
very beautiful. What struck him as very 
strange was that he saw few or no Turks. 
They have a religious prejudice against pic- 
tures, which still affects the mass of the pecple. 
The Sultan’s picture—the one taken in Paris 
—was every where for sale or on exhibition, 
Here, in a window, he saw a pile of green- 
backs for sale. He met with them in Australia 
and Asia, and subsequently in the capital cities 
of Europe. In fact, greenbacks are an article 
of traffic as much as gold or silver or bills of 
exchange, and are known by the especial name 
of American money. 

Leaving Constantinople in a Russian steam- 
er, after a trip of nearly five hundred miles 
across the Black Sea, Fuller reached Odessa, 
a city inferior to few in Europe for commerce 
and business enterprise. The change from the 
st to the 
vigorous and wide-awake Russians was a radi- 
cal one. Odessa, unlike Alexandria or Con- 
stantinople, is full of life and activity, and is 
reported to contain a population of over eighty 
thousand. The harbor is one of the most fre- 
quented in Europe; the docks are splendidly 
made, and are lined with shipping. The pub- 
lic square is surrounded by capacious stores, 
filled with costly goods. Here is also an im- 
mense bazar for the sale of all the manufac- 
tured articles, especially of silks and shawls, 
which come from ‘India and the East.” The 
immense blocks of buildings containing, as 
Fuller subsequently learned, over six hundred 
magazines for storing grain were most observ- 
able, especially when compared with the facili- 
ties for the same purpose afforded by Chicago 
or Buffalo, rivals of Odessa in the exportation 
of grain. 

Fuller was from the first pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the Russians. He found them fine- 
looking men, stoutly built, with fair complex- 
ions, light hair, and gray or blue eyes. Men 
in uniform were seen every where; and an 
hour’s experience was enough to satisfy a stran- 
ger that he was under a strong but well-managed 
military despotism. He was informed on board 
the steamer that his first duty would be to see 
about a passport, and accordingly he proceed- 
ed leisurely to the “Stranger’s Office.” He 
found the officials polite, and when they heard 
he was an American they seemed disposed to 
give him as little trouble as possible. After 
giving a number of particulars about his per- 
sonal Listory; how long he intended to remain 
in the country; whether he were married, and 
who was his banker, all of which were detailed 
through an interpreter, he signed his name a 
number of times in a book; and going to an- 
other office, and waiting several hours, his pass- 
ports were signed. 

He was now in the great empire of Russia, or 
on the outside edge of it, with some paper-mon- 
ey in his pocket, the value of which was about 
seven dollars, American currency. He could 
not speak a word of Russian, and did not be- 
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lieve he could learn to pronounce a word cor- 
rectly if he had spent his life in trying. But 
net at all disheartened, he started off to the 
principal theatre, which he knew was in charge 
of a great manager. He found the building 
without difficulty—a large square one, with a 
popular restaurant underneath. The manager 
was a real Gipsy, and had no difficulty in un- 
derstanding what he wanted, but seemed very 
incredulous about the people’s paying money 
for seeing a person skate either on the ice or on 
the stage-floor, and gave it as his opinion that 
it was a bungling business at best. 

This was rather a damper on Fuller’s expect- 
ations; but he proposed to the doubting mana- 
ger a rehearsal. This prompt, off-hand man- 
ner had its effect, for, leading Fuder out of his 
office into the restaurant, the manager caused 
to be mixed a favorite drink of his, which, in 
compliment, Fuller took, though under strong 
protest from his palate. ‘The manager then led 
the way into the theatre through a private door 
connected with the eating-saloon. Groping 


along dark passages they finally emerged upon 


the stage. The curtain was up, and the “ supes” 
were sweeping the stage and arranging the 
scenery. A glance toward the proscenium show- 
ed Fuller that it was a well-arranged building, 
something in the style of Niblo’s, and he felt 
quite at home. 

Taking out his skates, which he carried care- 
fully enveloped in a substantial covering, the 
manager desired tolook at them. After a crit- 
ical examination he sl:ook his head, said some- 
thing in Turkish patois—at least so it sounded— 
and then handed them to Fuller with a mana- 
ger’s shrug and the remark, that they “‘ wasn’t 
much.” 

In a few seconds Fuller strapped his skates 


es 


| his skates and showed him his programme, and 
jin less than twenty minutes after an engage- 
ment was written out and signed that was of q 
| character to give Fuller a great deal of glory 
‘and the manager considerable money. But 
| both were satisfied ; for Fuller saw that success 
| in Odessa would gratify an ambition that had 
| recently seized him of making a professional 
| tour across the continent of Europe. 
| He was pretty thoroughly advertised after th, 
usual style—the show business being the same 
|the world over. Fuller’s advantage was that 
he had no rivals; so his name in the largest 
| letters on the play-bills created no special envy, 
From the time he appeared in Melbourne to his 
| appearance at Odessa he had been skating be- 
| fore people who knew nothing about ice, and 
| he was of course somewhat anxious as to his 
success. ‘The manager gave him to understand 
that he would draw one night, because he was 
| an American, and because he had told wonder- 
| ful stories about him, but he was afraid of a 
| second performance. 
The fated night came. Fuller spent much 
| time in arranging the scenery, and had some 
trouble, strange as it may seem, in getting a 
| first-class winter landscape. The legend of his 
| first appearance was, that an American, by some 
| unaccountable accident that no one could un- 
derstand, had been detained in a cottage over 
| which he had placed an American flag. Horses, 
| railway conveyance, walking—every style of lo- 
| comotion was denied him; but a fairy, on ex- 
| cellent terms with the Ice King, had furnished 
| him with a pair of skates, iastead of wings, 


upon which he could fly to his native land, and 
| there meet his repining sweet-heart. 

Peeping through a hole in the drop curtain, 
| Fuller was gratified with the sight of a full 


on his feet, and desiring his friend to take a | house, and was particularly struck with the 
centre seat, with a little bit of viciousness in his | appearance of a lady, with a number of chil- 


departure, he made a dash out, and designedly | dren, in the “imperial box.” The manager in- 
went through the motion of a novice on skates. | formed him that this was the Princess ——, 


The manager looked first blank and then dis- 
gusted, and rose from his seat evidently intend- 
ing to close the rehearsal. Fuller begged him 
to sit down and wait a minute, and then, mak- 
ing a low bow as a compliment to his good-na- 
ture, he moved backward the whole length of 
the capacious stage, bowing and kissing his 
hand, as if he were about retiring from a high- 
ly approving audience. 

This brought the manager to his feet. 
then folded his arms and came sailing directly 
toward him, but stopping a few inches from his 
person, he suddenly turned, and performing one 
of his most difficult steps in the ‘*‘ Cracovienne,” 
ran toward the manager and made a courtesy 
that would have been quite effective in a pet 
opera dancer. 

It was a curious sight to see the bronzed face 
of the manager as he seized Fuller by the hand, 
first attempting to kiss him, after the Russian 
fashion, and at a repulse making him a low sa- 
laam after the manner of the Turks. 

The manager was satisfied. Fuller took off 


Fuller | 


| who was the wife of the chief official of the 
government. 
| ‘The orchestra finally appeared in the usual 
|slow and melancholy way, and, according to 
| programme, played the national air of Russia; 
| and then, in compliment to the ‘*Star,” gave 
| ** Yankee Doodle.” This pleased the audience 
| very much, and several of the people in the par- 
quet, whom Fuller believed to have been mer- 
chants, applauded. 

The curtain rose at length on a bleak winter 
| landscape, and in the back-ground was a Rus- 
sian hovel, over which, by the aid of one or 
two strong wires, was streaming the “ Stars and 
| Stripes,” as if held as square as a table-top by 
|a stiff breeze. After the fashion that has pre- 
| vailed from time immemorial at cireuses when 
| the horses enter the ring, Fuller made his ap- 
pearance under the cover of a grand crash of 
| music. 

Dressed apparently ir the torn and misera- 
ble garb of a benighted traveler, far from home, 
evidently fatigued and trembling with exhaust- 














jon, and finally too weak to stand on his 
skates, which he made to sound on the stage 
floor like wooden clogs. He thus came from 
the cottage door, and cast a look toward heay- 
en, something after the manner of Enoch Ar- 
den. His knees then gave way, as he sank 
to the floor in the ice and snow. There was a 
strange look in the audience. What did this 
mean? ‘Then he rose on his knee, and again 
gave the Enoch Arden look, when a young girl 
dressed in the Black Crook style, but person- 
ating some very amiable Russian fairy, floated 
from the side-scenes, made a very effective 
speech in pantomine, pointed her wand at the 
American flag over the desolate cottage, and 
then touched Fuller upon the skoulder. 

While she was doing this, Fuller fastened 
several strings to his dilapidated garments, 
At the moment the fairy touched him the 
manager pulled the strings, and he sprang to 
his feet dressed in a rich Russian suit of green, 
with costly fur linings, patent leather boots, and 
fur cap, together with several rich jewels spark- 
ling on the right side of his breast, which had 
been loaned him by his accommodating mana- 
ger. 


The next instant Fuller was supposed (under 


the vivifying influence of the good fairy) to be 
making a ‘‘ bee-line” on skates for his native 
land and his sweet-heart. The surprise of the 
audience at this sudden change was immense, 
and the next instant, as he came careering to- 
ward the foot-lights, there came forth the wel- 
come rounds of applause that satisfied him that 
he would succeed. Following up the advant- 
age of a good first impression, he went through 
the act with unusual satisfaction to himself; 
and when he disappeared on one leg, in a 
striking attitude, with his face to the audi- 
ence, kissing his hand, and the good fairy ap- 
peared and waved over him the Russian flag, 
such a tremendous shout went up that two or 
three of the police had suspicions that some- 
thing serious was the matter. The applause 
continued, and the Russian princess, from the 
imperial box, threw a bouquet of flowers on to 
the stage. Fuller stood meanwhile at the side, 
the manager holding the curtain ready to draw 
it the moment he should decide to appear be- 
fore its obtruding folds, 

In the nick of time he was visible, and bow- 
ing and putting his right hand on his heart, 
and holding up his skates in his left, he disap- 
peared from the popular view behind the cur- 
tain. The orchestra broke in with a horrid 
blast from innumerable wind instruments and 
noises from kettle-drums that alarmed him, 
but thrilled the audience with delight. 

The manager, at the sight of such success 
and as an appreciation of it, again attempted to 
kiss Fuller; but, independent of the fact that 
he had a while before indulged in a lunch at 
the restaurant made of half-decomposed fish 
and garlic, Fuller did not like the style, so he 
drew off, and the manager satisfied himself 
with a salaam and an honest shake of his 
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hand, which he told him was the “* American 
fashion.” 

Pursuing his performance according to the 
programme, each act eliciting the most une- 


| quivocal approval, he at last came to the comic 


performance of a tyro learning to skate. The 
introduction of a Lord Dundreary as the hero 
of this scene was always popular among the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, for they bear no 
good-will toward their conquerors; and it af- 
forded them a good opportunity, and a very 
rare one, to laugh at the misfortunes of an ar- 
istocratic representative of their foreign rulers, 

In describing to the Greek manager the de- 
tails of his exhibition, with a shrewdness that 


| would have done honor to a ‘‘ ward politician,” 


the Greek criticised and weighed each peculiar- 
ity, to see who among his patrons could take of- 
fense ; and when Fuller explained to him that 
he used the costume of a senseless English no- 
bleman to give piquancy to the ups and downs 
of an inexpert skater, he objected at once, lest 
there might be some political misinterpretation 
given of it that might in course of time reach 
the police, and have the effect of bringing him 
into trouble. Mentioning that the English had 
within a few years bombarded Odessa, and 
consequently the people would most likely en- 
joy a little harmless quizzing of their enemies, 
he shrugged his shoulders, and said that that was 
true; but he wanted to be neutral, and there- 
fore wouldn’t let Fuller rua the chance of giv- 
ing offense. Fuller then put the question, ‘If 
you won't let Lord Dundreary appear, whom 
should I place in the ridiculous position?” He 
replied: ‘‘Why not make a Turk do it—you 
may batter them about here as much as you 
please—they haven't any friends in Greece or 
Russia ; but, if a Turk won’t do, let a Greek 
be made fun of—the Greeks must stand any 
thing.” 

There was a humiliation in the man’s con- 
fession that spoke of the poor fellow’s national 
degradation ; and as Fuller bore no good-will 
toward the Turks after he saw the way they 
caged their women up, he concluded to use the 
masquerade of turban and gown ; and with that 
intent his obliging but selfish manager (he was 
probably not the only selfish manager in the 


| world) found him a gorgeous dress—a real gen- 


uine article from Constantinople, which was 
used in the theatre by a person representing 


|some grand sultan whom Peter the Great 


knocked into flinders. But the skirts were in 
the way of Fuller’s feet, and the cloth around 
his head, which formed the turban, was offens- 
ive; so Fuller laid Lord Dundreary and Calif 
Abdul on the shelf, and did up the falls and 
mishaps of the man learning to skate in his own 
proper person. 

The next day, on Fuller’s appearance in the 
streets, several persons came up and shook 
hands with him; and finally meeting with an 
Englishman who had lived many years in Odes- 


|sa, he gave Fuller to understand that he had 


made quite a hit—that he had heard of his 
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performance at the breakfast-table, and said he of the governor of the city, and the district of 


was glad to see Fuller; ‘vhich named gentle- | country of which Odessa was the capital, Ay- 
man soon found out that the Englishman was a | riving at the house, he was invited into the 
kind of adventurer like himself, and was living | common reception-room, which was used by the 
in the city by his wits. He told Fuller that he | people who had business with the government, 


had no doubt he would succeed in his exhibi- 
tions, and he suggested to him, what he had | 
not known before, that between Odessa and | 
Moscow, a distance of a thousand English miles, 
there were several large and prosperous cities, 
each of which possessed a handsome theatre. 
He said that the people were fond of amuse- 
ments, and depended upon foreigners entirely 
for such recreations, 

Fuller and the Englishman soon became fast | 
friends, and for this information he was subse- 
quently much indebted, 

The day following his second performance, 
as he was walking on the grand square, a very 
showy carriage, with heavily-mounted harness, 
and footman in livery, suddenly stopped oppo- 
site to him. He was next surprised at seeing 
a lady, accompanied by two or three children, 
put her head out of the coach window and 
beckon him toward her. Fuller had spent so | 
many weeks in Eastern cities, where the women 
are veiled, or held as prisoners by their lords, 
that he had had no intercourse with ladies ; 
this unexpected piece of courtesy from one who 
was so like his own countrywomen in face and 
manners therefore filled him with unexpected 
pleasure. Approaching at the summons, the 
lady, in good English, said she desired to speak 
with him, and then held up a little girl, some 
four years old, to shake his hand. 

A good look satisfied him that this was the 
princess who took such an interest in his first 
performance, and sealed his success by throw- 
ing him a bouquet. The lady was very gra- 
cious, and, touching the spring to her carriage 
door, opened it, and directed him, with a mo- 
tion accustomed to being obeyed, to take the seat 
opposite to her. The lady then, without the 
least embarrassment, went on to say how much 
she was pleased on the night of his first per- 
formance ; and learning that he was not only a 
stranger but an American, she wished to show 
him some attention, and for that purpose she 
desired that he would come to her residence 
while in Odessa and make it his home. 

Almost confounded by such good-natured 
hospitality, he returned his thanks, made him- 
self as agreeable as possible, and, after a ride 
in the suburbs of the city, was set down at the | 
theatre, the children imitating their mother in | 
shaking their little hands in “ good-by.” 

Fuller afterward learned from experience that | 








From this room he was ushered into a large 
reception-hall under the charge of a servant, 
This room had a floor waxed until it shone like 
a piece of polished furniture. From this place 


| he went into a splendid garden filled with seats, 


evidently intended for the purposes of enter- 
taining a great number of people. At last he 
was led into a sort of wing of the main build- 
ing, where he was directed to leave his hat on 
the first-floor, He was then led up stairs, and 
into a small but handsomely furnished room, 
in the centre of which was a table covered with 
a white napkin, on which were displayed the 
casters and porcelain necessary to accommo- 
date one person with a dinner. 

Wondering what all this meant, and espe- 
cially anxious about the appearance of the 
princess, he was left half an hour or more in 
this state of perplexity, when a servant dressed 
in livery appeared, bearing before him a tureen 
of soup, followed by another with a roll of bread, 
and two or three napkins on his arm. 

He ventured to ask what this meant, when 
he was informed by the servants, one of whom 
spoke very good English, that his mistress had 
left home, directing that, when he called, he 
was to have dinner served, and enjoy whatever 
else the hospitalities of the place afforded. 

Beginning to ‘‘ understand something,” he 
very modestly inquired for the princess, and 
about the time she indulged in eating, when he 
was informed that the lady in question was out 
of town, and further, that she dined with her 
children in the main building; but that he 
was to consider the room he was in always at 
his service as long as he remained in Odessa. 

Understanding now what his hostess meant 
by his dining with her, he placed his feet under 
the black walnut, put a napkin over his knees, 
and announced that he was ready to appease 
his appetite. 

The soup was excellent, and so were three 
courses of substantial food, evident care being 
taken to give him something as unlike the na- 
tional Russian and Oriental dishes he had been 
previously feasting on as possible. The wine, 
of uncommonly fine flavor, but very heavy, 
was followed by fruit. This was, indeed, a 
memorable occasion ; and in better humor than 
usual with “ the world and the rest of mankind,” 
he left the house, deeply impressed with the 
idea of there being a great deal of pleasure in 


the Russian ladies connected with the nobility | dining with a Russian princess, though she was 
are very attentive to people attached to the | herself personally out of town—that is, in her 
theatres, or any other public exhibition which | own room, probably, attending to the duties of 
amuses them. | her household. 

In accordance with the lady’s invitation, the| There was something so unobtrusive in the 
day after this incident he concluded he would | hospitality of this lady that he afterward took 
enlarge his list of adventures by dining with a advantage of it, and never felt that he was in- 
princess ; and so he started for the designated | truding, and he determined to make some rec- 
place, which he found was the official residence ompense. He proposed that she should give 
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the juveniles of her household a party, and he 
would do ail in his power to amuse them and 
their guests. The princess liked the proposi- 
tion; but to his astonishment added, that the 
whole matter would depend upon whether she 


could obtain permission from the head of the | 


police. 

There was a mystery about the Russian 
government that he could not understand—all 
through the country he found there was some 
secret power not visible to the eye. 
what appeared to ha the wife of ghe chief rep- 
resentative of the ~:utral government, depend- 
ent upon some higher authority, that was con- 
fided to the hands ci a man whom we should 
call the ‘* Chief of Police.” 

The party, however, came off, and it was the 
only time in Russia that he thoroughly saw the 
best social life. 
every respect, so far as the children and guests 
were concerned, the party resembled a similar 
affair in New York. The little folks, as a rule, 


were of fair complexions, auburn hair and blue | 


eyes prevailing. The dresses were very superb, 
of the latest Parisian style, and the masquerade 
was made more attractive by many of the dress- 
es being exact imitations of the costumes of the 
powerful nationalities which make up the Rus- 
sian empire. The representatives of the pic- 
turesque attire of the Circassians and Cossacks 
were peculiarly attractive. These costumes 
seem to be held in veneration by the people at 
large, for he subsequently found that in every 
city, and especially in St. Petersburg, the dress- 
es of the Circassian and the Cossack were con- 
stantly before every eye, something as the High- 
land dress is in England. 

He remained six weeks in Odessa, giving 
seven exhibitions, the weather all the time 
being intensely warm, and the fashion of the 
season unfavorable. Here he spent much of 
his time in going among the people, and 
thought that he learned thereby the following 
facts regarding Russian life. very store, pub- 


lic building, and house where people frequent | 


is ornamented with a little image of the Virgin 
Mary, before whom every one, at all times of 
the day and under any possible circumstance, 
is continually bowing. If a funeral passes, the 
rich and poor alike stop, take off their hats, 
and reverently utter a prayer. 
as much solemnity in entering an hotel as a 
church, for the reason that that symbo! of re- 
ligion is in both. 
ficially religious character of the people is given 
even in the Merchants’ Exchange in St. Peters- 
burg. Hence the people have the external ap- 
pearance of being polite, for the hat is ever 


promptly taken off and is held in the hand, not | 


necessarily from respect to the persons present, 


but to the visible representative of an exacting | 


religion. 

The English acquaintance, who had assisted 
him with his vernacular and business knowl- 
edge, at Fuller’s request made out a list of 
places he would find it profitable to stop at on 

Vor. XL.—No. 239.—45 


Here was | 


His idea was that, in almost | 


There is almost | 


This impression of the arti- | 


his way to Moscow. He also put on paper 
several questions in Russian, with as nearly as 
possible the English rendering of the same. 
Fuller was drilled into pronouncing the Rus- 
sian words; and with his friend's b.essing, and, 
owing to his natural imprudence, very little 
money, he turned his back on Odessa and its 
pleasant memories, and started by a circuitous 


| route on his long journey toward the ancient 


capital of the most wunderfui country in Europe. 

Taking a steamer at Odessa, a voyage of a 
hundred and fifty miles along the coast of the 
Black Sea toward the east brought him to the 
important harbor and handsome city of Kher- 
son, which is strongly fortified, and but for its 
rival Odessa, would now have been the princi- 
pal Russian city on the Black Sea. Here he 
found an Englishman to whom he had a letter 
of introduction, who treated him with consid- 
erable attention, and under whose auspices he 
gave two exhibitions. This gentleman insisted 
upon his knowing a great deal of John Howard 
the philanthropist, who died in that city nearly 
eighty years ago, and took Fuller a ride into the 
suburbs of Kherson, where Howard's remains 
lie buried. He was further informed that this 
resting-place was selected by Howard himself, 
which must have been chosen for the security 
it gave of being on dry land, for a more deso- 
late place, even to be buried in, could not be 
conceived, From this point Fuller's line of 
travel was no longer by water, but across the 
country. 

To meet this demand, and in accordance 
with the usage of the country, he hired a Rus- 
sian cart to take him to a village on the gov- 


| ernment post route to Moscow, rejoicing in the 


name of Katherinoff, a distance of one hundred 
and thirty versts, or about eighty-six English 
miles, The vehicle was without springs, and 
Fuller was compelled to sit on the bottom of 
the box. The horse, which was a poor half- 
starved animal, and only less savage in appear- 
ance than his Russian driver, managed to make 
about eight versts an hour. Within a mile of 
his starting-place all signs of civilization cisap- 
peared, the road winding through a low deso- 
late country composed of moor and swamp. 
To add to the unpleasantness of his situation, 
there commenced a cold drizzling rain, that 
soon wet him to the skin. In this condition, 
and with every bone in his body more or less 
fractured, his Jehu came to a log-cabin, not 
unlike a squatter’s hut on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. The noise of cart-wheels, and the hal- 
looing of the driver, caused the door of the hut 
to be opened, and there peeped out a rough- 
looking woman, surrounded at the knees by 
two or three children, It was instantly appar- 
ent that this was the cart-owner’s house and 
family. 

There was nothing very assuring in all this. 
His baggage was lifted into the hut, and he was 
invited by a significant sign to enter. There 
was a little fire on the hearth, and a strong 
smell of tainted fish and garlic. The hostess 
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was dressed so like her husband, and looked so | 


much like him in the face, that it was difficult 
to believe she was of the gentler sex. The chil- 
dren, however, were decidedly handsome, the 
eldest about five years old. They were of fair 
complexion, reddish hair, with large blue eyes ; 
they seemed of too gentle blood to be children 
of such a savage pair. 

The head of the family presently entered his | 
cabin, and, much to Fuller’s astonishment, he 
walked directly up to the little image of the Vir- 
gin, suspended on the wall, and commenced an | 
almost inaudible prayer, continually crossing 
himself. Fatigued and hungry as he must have 
been, he kept up his devotions fully three-quar- 
ters of an hour, his wife in the mean time | 
making preparations for supper. The meal 
consisted of the national dish of black bread, 
which is very sour and repulsive to unaccus- 
tomed palates, moistened by very sour milk. 
In honor of Fuller’s presence, probably, there 
was also set upon the table the remarkable tea- 
urn of the Russians, which is the inevitable 
ornament of the palace and hut. It is a won- 
derful invention, and it seems strange that some 
ingenious Yankee does not patent it, and make 
a fortune by its introduction into our own coun- 
try. It is urn-shaped, with a copper or iron 
cylinder in the centre, at the end of which is a | 
bottom something like a coarse sieve. This | 
urn full of water is set on the table, a little | 
coarsely pulverized charcoal is put in the eylin- | 
der and set on fire. In two or three minutes 
the water is boiling. The tea-pot is set upon 
the top of the urn, its contents are thus kent | 
warm, and are readily replenished from the boil- 
ing water below. A most convenient thing for 
travelers, and indispensable in the more north- 
ern parts of Russia. Unpalatable as were the 
black bread and sour milk, the tea was deli- 
cious, and after this sumptuous repast Fuller 
felt a little more comfortable. Taking into 
consideration the religious character of his host 
and landlord, and watching the little children, 
the eldest one of whom tried to make his ac- 
quaintance, he gradually came to the conclu- 
sion that he should not be murdered in his bed | 
for his baggage, and endeavored to be con- | 
tented. 

The eldest of the children, the little girl, 
gradually came to his side, and leaned upon 
his knee. She was attracted by the brilliant | 
colors of a cheap scarf he had around his neck, 
and finally got bold enough to put up her little 
hands and touch the edges with her fingers. 
Fuller was surprised at the natural beauty of 
this offshoot of a Russian peasant, and made 
the reflection, confirmed by all subsequent ex- 
perience, that the Russians are a remarkably 
fine race, and that their national progress is the 
natural result of their blood. He held a long 
chat with this little girl, the language of the 
eyes being universal, and at last, to please her 
and gain the good-will of her parents, he took 
off the scarf and presented it to the child, which 
generosity was repaid by the mother and little 


girl prostrating themselves before him, liter. 
ally “kissing the hem of his garment.” 

The old woman then went out, and returned 
presently with a bundle of clean straw, which 
she scattered over the floor, and placing Ful- 
ler’s carpet-bag conveniently for a pillow, signi- 
fied that his bed was ready, and he coud re- 


| tire when he pleased. 


‘*Family prayers” then followed, which 
seemed to be addressed entirely to the little 
image already alluded to. The light was put 
out by ashey being thrown over the living em- 
bers in the large fire-place. The wife, without 
changing her clothing, lay down beside Fuller: 
then her husband, then the children—all on 
the floor. The novelty of his situation ren- 
dered sleep impossible. 

The next morning up bright and early. Ful- 
ler noticed that his scarf was draped under the 
Virgin; she got the credit for the gift. After 
a breakfast of black bread and sour milk, he 
started again on his journey over a flat country, 
the most desolate forbidding moor, a low wet 
prairie, unrelieved by a single break in the 
landscape, or by a tree, shrub, or peasant’s cot- 
tage. This continued for three long and weary 
days, when he suddenly, after descending into 
a valley, came upon the suburbs of the large 
and flourishing town of Katherinoff. 

More dead than alive, from the rough usage 
of his journey, he got out of his cart at a hand- 
somely constructed hotel, which stood upon the 
public square, and in sight of which, his ex 
periences in Odessa informed him, was the of- 
ficial residence of some noble, with the usual 
garden attached. He settled with his faithful 
driver—for he had shown himself to be as honest 
and stolid as his horse—went into the hotel, 
where he was instantly surrounded by obsequi 
ous waiters, for his appearance was so equivo- 
cal and unexpecied that he was always, at first 
sight, taken for some immense grandee. He 
took out his paper on which was written the 


|commonplace expressions of Russian and En- 


glish; but not being able to make head nor tail 
of them, he dramatically pointed to his mouth 
and said ‘‘ Beef-steak.” This was sufficient. 
This word is understood in all countries, at all 
public houses, as an order for something sub- 


stantial to eat. 


After satisfying his craving hunger, with the 
professional eye of a showman he looked about 
the streets, and saw the welcome evidence of 
‘‘amusements patronized” by the remains of 
old show-bills on street corners, wilting away 
under the influence of the weather. Pursuing 
information under difficulties, he finally came 
across the proper man, in the person of a Ger- 
man, who made himself generally useful to for- 
eign performers—a man who knew where to 
apply for a license to have an exhibition, knew 
the best people to consult on the subject; who 
was, in fact, a natural factotum for every show- 
man, and was as distinctly marked to designate 
his genus as is a tiger or a zebra. 

This fellow entered into Fuller's projects 
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with painful avidity; he had never seen any 
one skate on wheels; but the novelty struck 
him as something wonderful, and he proposed 
to go at once and make the proper arrange- 
ments. Fuller was very anxious to give a per- 
formance, for his funds were running low. To 
secure this man’s confidence he offered to go 
to the hotel and let him witness a rehearsal ; 
the man said this was no matter. Rather du- 
bious about success, for he was embarrassed at 
the fellow’s enthusiasm, Fuller let him have 
his own way, and in the course of two hours 
the German came over to him and showed him 
a permission to exhibit, and leave to give a 
performance in the public garden. That night, 
with this man’s personal assistance, he erected 
a stage fifty feet square, over which he put a 
large tent, which was part of the furniture of 
the garden, and surmounted the temporary 
structure with the American flag. 

In the mean time Fuller’s agent had a pla- 
card printed and stuck up on the public places, 
announcing that an American gentleman, “ by 
special order” on his way to St. Petersburg to 
perform before his Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror, a man who was overloaded with decora- 
tions presented by his own country and the 
‘natives of the East,” a man rolling in wealth, 
had agreed to give his unrivaled performance 
to the people of the city. 

The night of his first appearance was greeted 
with a crowded house. ‘The aristocracy of the 
and after fulfilling his an- 


city were delighted ; 
nounced engagement of four nighis, he per- 
formed in the Nobles’ Hall for the more espe- 
cial gratification of the ladies and children, and 
ended by a farewell benefit, in which he was 
made to understand, because of his being an 
American, they were glad to show him all pos- 


sible attention. His German agent he paid 
liberally, and he was happy beyond expression 
while Fuller remained with him, and would 
have followed him on his journey, but was 
somehow on the limits for debt, and could not 
leave the place. 

Fuller was now on the regular government 
route toward the capital of the empire. In- 
stead of a private conveyance he could travel 
by the post route, which is regulated by Rus- 
sianlaw. You hire your horses at stated prices, 
and go a stated number of miles, traveling from 
station to station, accompanied by a pass which 
you have to show at every stopping-place; and 
woe to the unhappy maih, whether traveler or 
driver, if any thing tangible does not exactly 
agree with that written instrument! The ve- 


hicle was the usual cart without springs, and | 


the traveling slow; but it was safe, and, after 
its fashion, comfortable. Under such favorable 


auspices Fuller started for Karkov, five hundred | 


and eighty miles from Moscow. This he knew 
was a grand city, famous for having four annu- 


al fairs, and consequently always favorable for | 


exhibitions. 
The second night out his journey was sud- 
denly arrested. The report at the station was 
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that no traveler would be allowed to pursue his 
way for two or more days. <A courier had 
passed along, announcing that the Emperor was 
on the road, moving toward the Black Sea, and 
all the horses were of course at his command. 
The best ones (and all were bad enough) were 
stabled and groomed. Fuller congratulated 
himself that he would at least have the satis- 
faction of seeing the grand personage, who, ac- 
cording to his friend at Katherinoff, had hired 
him at great expense to come to his capital. 
He hung about the post station, for there was 
no house but the stables and inn, and awaited 
the result. The contemplated arrival of the 
Czar had a singular effect upon the people. It 
appeared as if they envied the very horses that 
were to drag the carriages in his suit. There 
was a veneration and almost worship displayed 
which Fuller could not wholly resist; and he 
began to look for the Emperor’s arrival with al- 
most as much anxiety as did his glorious ma- 
jesty’s subjects. The third night, about twelve 
o'clock, Fuller heard a noise in the court-yard, 
ana sprang to the window. It was moonlight— 
made dim by passing heavy clouds. He caught 
a glimpse of a dozen tall men on horseback, 
their steel breast-plates and splendid uniforms 
half concealed under heavy cloaks ; their helm- 
ets glistened for a moment; they gave some di- 
rections in a low voice, and dashed on. The 
next moment all the groomed post-horses were 
arranged in the road. Presently a carriage 
dashed up, the horses were instantly changed ; 
another came along with the same result, until 
some thirty, all apparently exactly alike, were 
thus mysteriously dispatched. In one of these 
carriages, no outsider knew which one, was the 
Emperor of all the Russias, possibly asleep. 
It was a dramatic performance, and impressed 
upon the minds of the simple Russians that 
**the father” was indeed a god. The mystery 
attending the whole movement inspired F uller’s 
democratic republican soul with a feeling of 
awe and reverence that he did not suppose 
called forth by any human being. 

At Karkov he found all the facilities and as- 
sociations peculiar to any large city. The ho- 
tels were so crowded that he was congratulated 
that he got a sleeping-place in a servant’s room. 
Here he met with a native-born American, but 
who was superficially a German Jew. He said 
he was born in New York, and when about ten 
years of age his parents, having made a com- 
petency, returned to Frankfort, their native 
city. The German Israelitish American ap- 
peared to be very much of a cosmopolitan, and 
could be at home any where. He was well 
acquainted with Karkov, and insisted on show- 
ing Fuller some of the splendid churches which 
adorn the city. Ina public building he saw a 
library containing fifty thousand volumes. They 
were splendidly bound, and seemed more for 
show than use. 

At this place Fs‘ler made a profitable en- 
| gagement, and appeared four times at the En- 
| glish Opera House, a handsome building, dedi- 
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cated to all sorts of performances when not 
used by the opera company, the performers of 
which company, he understood, were under the 
patronage of the government. 

On his way to Poltava he found he had com- 
pleted more than half of his journey of a thou- 


sand miles which lay between Odessa and Mos- | 


cow. He was now becoming deeply impressed 
with the wealth and universal prosperity of the 
people. He had so far seen nothing to indicate 
discomfort or oppression. The country was 
still level, in fact a continued plain; but the 
soil was now very rich, and forest trees and 
vegetation began to display themselves. 
climate was so temperate that the cattle, which 


are remarkably fine, graze out all the year | 
Poltava, which is a small town, is 


round, 
called the market-garden of the empire. Here 
is a monument erected to celebrate Peter the 


Great's decisive victory at this place, in 1709, | 


over Charles XII. of Sweden. Here Fuller 
found an Italian Opera House, and the usual 
‘*Nobles’ Garden.” His skating called forth 


ure. 
accustomed to ice skating, and the novelty was 
almost as great as when he appeared before the 
Nabob of Surat. 


not indulge much in skating, though the popu- 
lar idea in America is that such is the case, and 
naturally, but improperly, connect with Russia 
a cold, inhospitable climate. 


Approaching Orel, which is two hundred 
and fifty miles from Moscow, Fuller found the 


country beginning to be more broken and pic- | 
is | with custom, comfort, and economy, he took a 


turesque. This place, though not large, is 


quite fashionable, being what we should call | 
The government | 


the capital city of the State. 
houses are very handsome, and he was im- 


pressed with the idea that the representatives | 


of imperialism were more directly under the 


vivifying influence of ‘* head-quarters.” There | 


was no place, however, for public exhibitions 
except in the Nobles’ Garden. 
had now preceded him, and he had a large and 


fashionable audience, many ladies, represent- | 


ing the nobility, being among the spectators. 
He was again impressed with the attention pro- 


fessional exhibitors receive in Russia; for the | 


day following his second performance, as he 
was passing along the street, a carriage drew 
up and stopped in front of him. In it was a 
lady of high rank, who spoke to him in Ger- 
man. Fuller knew enough to say that he did 
not understand the language. 


unknown tongue. 
and then pointing to the front seat in her car- 


riage, indicated that she wished him to occupy 
it, which he did without further hesitation. 


The lady pointed out what she considered to 
be the most attractive places, and concluded 


| . . 
cake, fruit, and Champagne. 


The | 


. | 
The Russians, as a people, do 
town; here he saw by the play-bills on the street 


His reputation | 


The lady laugh. | 
ed heartily, and said something in an entirely 

He was still more embar- | 
rassed, She then looked at his feet, and point- | 
ed toward the garden where he had performed, | 


her grateful hospitality by driving up tg a 
summer garden, where she regaled him wit), 
refreshments, the materials of which were 
He made some 
pantomimic demonstrations as to payment, but 
the lady smiled, and took out her own purse, 
He waited upon her to her carriage, where 
waving her hand as an adieu, without further 
ceremony she drove off. 

The same lady afterward got up a private 
entertainment st her own house, and gave 
Fuller an opportunity of appearing before an 
audience composed almost entirely of matrons 
and their children. The custom the nobility 
have of waxing their floors until they are 
thoroughly polished made it almost impossible 
for parlor skating to be well done. The Lord 
Dundreary exhibition was, therefore, more per- 
fect for this very reason; and the children 
were convulsed with his mishaps. At this 
family performance the Cracovienne, with the 
proper music and costume, was received with 


;mixed feelings of admiration and surprise, 
the most remarkable demonstrations of pleas- | 
The mass of the people were very little | 


some of the children alluding to the Poles in 
some way, which gave it possibly a political 
character. 

Fuller next proceeded to Tula, “the Bir- 
mingham of Russia,” a handsome, thriving little 


corners that there was no public place of amuse- 
ment, and he could not find a person who spoke 
English. In disgust he went on to Serpuchoy, 
where he struck the railway, which runs to 
Moscow. The rolling stock of the road is made 
after the English fashion, and in accordance 


second-class car. Here he discovered that 
baggage is always counted eztra, and paid for 
accordingly. It was a great comfort, after tray- 
eling in Russian carts without springs, to sit 
down in one of these carriages with ‘*‘ modern 
improvements,” and to be hauled along, not 
at the rate of six miles an hour by suffering, 
half-starved horses, but by tireless steam that 
seemed to Fuller to fly over the road. 

In a few hours, and late at night, he reeched 
the ancient capital of Russia, after having, in 
five months, traveled over the distance of a 
thousand miles, passing through the very heart 
of the empire, meeting all the way, from all 
classes, respectful attention, universal kindness, 
and generous hospitality. 

At Moscow he found letters from his foreign 
friends, and many Americans, who gave him a 
welcome; also a popular troupe of Tyrolean 
minstrels, with the manager of which he a. 
once made a profitable engagement. 

Faller remained in this city for three months. 
In the Tyrolean troupe one of the ‘‘ stars” was 
a remarkably handsome girl, who received great 
attention from the Russian nobis.cy, the ladies 


| striving with each other in inviting her to their 
Under her guidance he rode through the | 
streets of the town and entered the suburbs. | 


houses. These people would also get up ex- 
pensive entertainments, and invite members of 
the troupe to take part with them in social 
pleasure-gatherings. In the suburbs of Mos- 
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cow he visited the iron-works owned by Mr. 
Williams. 

Fuller’s ambition of seeing St. Petersburg 
was at last to be gratified. Before he started 
for that wonderful city he had made an engage- 
ment which would occupy, by specification, at 
least seven months. ‘Taking the cars, he reach- 
ed the city without accident, and a casual ex- 
amination confirmed him in his opinion, that the 
principal towns through which he had passed 
were mere miniature representations of the grand 
capital. In St. Petersburg, besides Opera House | 
and theatres, there were innumerable gardens, | 
some belonging to the people, others the exclu- | 
sive property of the nobility. Many of these | 
places were truly magnificent. For four con- 
secutive months he went nightly through his | 
performance at Tivoli Gardens, the most aris- 
tocratic place of public resort. A thousand 
persons would often be spectators ; and, after he 
got through, five hundred persons would put on 
the skates and enjoy the sport. To give vari- 
ety, the manager had numerous costly dresses | 
and masquerades for Faller, which, together | 
with an immense band of first-class musicians, 
gave life and spirit to these entertainments, 

Many of the ladies of the tor connected with 
the court would contribute to these amusements, 
and would often have them repeated at their 
palaces. These public entertainments invari- 
ably closed at eleven o'clock. 

When permitted, Fuller visited the notable 
places, but especially he cultivated some of the 
resident Americans, from whom he received 
the most hospitable attentions. In the suburbs 
of this city Mr. Williams, who now owns the 
railroad between St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
has his great factory for the construction of 
railway carriages, employing sometimes over a 
thousand men, many of whom are representa- 
tives of official families, who thus obtain a 
practical knowledge that will make them use- | 
ful citizens. The example of Peter the Great, 
in working in the navy-yard in Holland as a 
mechanic, has not been lost on the masters of 
his great people. 

Fuller skated with, and under the patronage 
of, the Russian Noble Club on the Neva, and was 
honored with one appearance at the great na- 
tional theatre, where all the great artists of the 
world appear; for this performance he was paid 
by the government. 

From St. Petersburg he went by rail to Ber- 
lin, and then appeared successively at Dres- 
den, Mecklenburg, Cologne, Diisseldorf, and in 
all the large towns of Germany. He performed 
before the immense crowds gathered at the great | 
fair of Leipsic, and finally reached the conven- | 
tional land of skaters, the little kingdom of 
Holland, where he found the most favorable 
building for his exhibition he had seen in Eu- 
rope, which was known as the ‘‘ Crystal Palace,” | 
the grand hall of which was three hundred and | 
seventy-five feet long. There was a nightly 
attendance at this magnificent exhibition-room 
of a band of sixty masicians—and a thousand | 


| banks by thousands. 


spectators made bnt little impression on the 
enormous space of this hall. The Hollanders 
are not good skaters, though their artists are 
very fond of introducing figures thus employed 
in their winter landscapes. Moreover, there 
is hut little ice in the country; there were but 
three days of ice skating the winter Fuller spent 
in Amsterdam. 

The Hollanders are fast skaters for a short 
distance, but expressed the most unbounded 
astonishment at Fuller's proposition to make a 
trial skill around a circuit of ten miles. 

In his experiences in Holland there was some- 
thing he never could understand. His fancy 
dances were always viewed with a sort of stoical 
indifference ; but whenever he folded his arms, 
and thus moved along, the enthusiasm of the 
spectators knew no bounds, The gentlemen 
would cheer, and the ladies wave their hand- 
kerchiefs in frantic admiration. What there 
was about this easiest of all the motions on 
skates that so pleased these people he could 
never understand. It may probably have arisen 
from the fact that the Hollanders, in skating in 


| their straight lines, keep their arms flying like 
| the sails of a wind-mill. 


While in Amsterdam there came off a regat- 
ta, the contestants being English yachts against 
those lampooned specimens of naval architect- 
ure known as Dutch galiots. To his sea-far- 
ing astonishment, these primitive-looking ves- 
sels, with bows like the side of a wash-tub, out- 
sailed the English yachts, beating them easily 


in calm or rough weather! 


At Rotterdam he had a day of splendid skat- 
ing in the harbor, the people lining the river- 
After appearing at all 
the principal towns, he ended his engagements 
on parlor skates before the Queen in the Opera 
House of the Hague, to which place she had just 


returned from her summer palace. 


While in Amsterdam he visited Broek, on 
the suburbs of that city, which Washington 
Irving, thirty years previously, described as the 
cleanest city in the world. The place is sadly 
altered since then, for now animals—two cats 
and a terrier dog among them—are occasional- 
ly seen in the thoroughfares, and there are 
blades of grass absolutely peeping out between 
the bricks that cover the highways. The 
premium for neatness is now to be awarded 
Zaandam ; the streets of which are also paved 
with brick, which are not allowed to be profaned 
with the feet or hoofs of any beast whatever. 
The houses have éither their face or rear built 
on a canal; consequently there are no yards, 
and the cellars are in the garrets. 

Here it was that Peter the Great pursued his 
business of a ship-carpenter. The hut in which 
he wrought as a mechanic is still in existence, 
protected from the elements by a brick building 
that incloses it. Here are still to be seen his 
work-bench, his tools, and his favorite seat. 
While looking at the memorials of departed 
greatness, it occurred to Fuller how strange it 
was that Shakspeare’s house had been demol- 
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ished, and that the cottage of his wife, Anne] usually brought out a flood of merry, musgjca] 
Hathaway, was then for sale, subject to being | laughter, and the words, ‘‘ Laws! well; did | 
removed from its foundations The Hollanders now? Well, what odds? I s’pose if I didn’t 
pay a respect to thé memory of a neighboring | speak I shouldn't say nothing ; so dare it is, yer 
monarch and alien that the British people do | see.” : 
not to their own blood, and one superior to| I can not venture in this brief sketch of my 
Peter the Great, the immortal Shakspeare! old heroine to say, as some have done, in deaj- 

Five years had nearly elapsed since Fuller, | ing with similar dark subjects, ‘* Linda was of 
with his simple pair of skates, left New York the pure Congo breed ;” or, “*She was an un- 
city, and turning his face toward San Francis- | mixed African ;” for she was probably nothing 
co, crossed the continent of North America, | of the sort. 
and embarked on the broad expanse of the; Iam not going to puzzle or weary my read- 
great Pacific. Crossing its entire width he | ers with any profound genealogical investiga- 
reached Australia, passing thence up the Indi-| tions into the history, name, and nation of her 
an Ocean to the Arabian and Red Sea, to Suez, | various progenitors : 
Alexandria, and Constantinople; then across 
the Black Sea and the continent of Europe, 
until, upon the broad wharfs of Amsterdam, he 
could, in imagination at least, look across the and all that sort of thing ; probably neither we 
stormy Atlantic and see his native land. Hej nor she could have done so if we had tried, 
had literally gone around the world on skates. | and fortunately neither she nor we ever felt 

A few weeks of the fall of 1869 Mr. Fuller pass- | called upon to make the attempt. She was in 
ed with his friends in the United States. In cas- | the world, she had come into it by some means 
ual conversations from time to time our detailed | or other, she did not know how; she was in it 
account of his novel experiences was obtained | for some purpose or other, she did not know 
—and probably he was more surprised at the | what; and she had got to leave it at some 
fact that they were considered worth a serious | time or other, she did not know when; and 
record than he ever was in their trials, ouffer: | that was all she seemed to know, or care to 


“Who was her father? Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? Had she a brother?” 





ings, and enjoyments. In the New York city | know, upon the subject; and, after all, is not 
morning papers of October 31, 1869, among the | that in reality pretty much the amount of what 
passengers bound for Paris is the name of W. H. | we any of us do know about it? 

Fuller, In this metropolitan city of the world,| To be sure we have ‘‘had fathers in the 


from present indications, he seems destined, | flesh,” and so doubtless had she, although she 
for a while at least, to be the star on skates. could not name them; and if she could not 
OTE MERE A > As BO | finish the quotation, ‘‘ which corrected us,” she 
+ . r > | could tell of many who had done her that sery- 
LINDA’S YOUNG LADY. ice without the parental claim to justify them 
8 N ARM LINDA” was the central figure | in doing so; so we will let her antecedents go, 
in my grandmother’s kitchen; the jet only premising that, as in the popular strong 
ornament, so to speak, on the bosom of my ma- | drinks of her native Southern States, the far- 
ternal family! ~ Her untiring activity, fidelity, famed ‘‘sherry-cobblers,” and ‘ mint-juleps,” 
and boundless capability were the chief corner- | sweet and sour, ice and spirit, fruit and herb, 
stones of its domestic repose; her native wit | are mingled in strange and seemingly incongru- 
and quaint drollery the crowning glory of its | ous juxtaposition, and yet by the mere turning 
pinnacle of pride. These peculiarities of hers | of a straw they are ‘‘in linked sweetness long 
had, in the course of years, made her so widely | drawn out.” Even so it seemed in Linda’s 
and favorably known through all the branches | moral, mental, and physical composition, the 
and twigs of the family tree, that to quote from | Saxon, Congo, French, Indian, and Spanish 
Marm Linda was like quoting from Shakspeare, | elements, in their unknown relationships and 
only that it often happened that her remarks | in an unremembered past, had been mingled 
were wonderfully like the celebrated ‘‘ play of | together, and from this strange medley of na- 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left out,” | tions and sects had come forth something very 
for from the very abundance and volubility of | good, and that something blessed our home, 
her words, and the tropical Juxuriance of her | and was ‘*Marm Linda.” In person, Marm 
fancy, there was apt to spring up a charming | Linda was tall and stately; not portly, as is 
obscurity of expression, which gave a certain | too often the unclassical fault in females of her 
raciness to her remarks wholly original; her | hue, but trim and well built; always scrupu- 
tropes and her metaphors, her similes and her | lously neat in her dress, though with a very 
aphorisms, were so abundant that they often | decided leaning to color and ornament; with a 
fairly tripped up each other's heels in the utter- face of deep thoughtfulness when at rest, but 
ance; and while the gist of her remarks was | suddenly breaking up and dimpling into all 
usually discernible amidst the fog and the mé- | sorts of queer quips, and quirks, and droll gri- 
lée, the language which was intended to be the | maces when she spoke ; embellishing her oratory 
vehicle of their conveyance was very apt to be by the free and graceful as well as emphatic 
upset, if not foundered and wrecked on its way ; | gesticulations of head and feet, hands, arms, 
and any endeavor to set her right in sueh cases | and shoulders. 
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This droll and piquant face was always en- 
hanced by the showy folds of the Southern tnr- 
ban, which she had never laid aside, and which 
she seemed to regard as a mark of caste ; for 
although very glad to have found a home in the 


North, and very proud of the free breath she | 


drew there, she still, in her heart, entertained 
a certain respectful memory of the aristocracy 
of her native place, and took ever a grim pleas- 
ure in recalling the ancient glories of the ‘‘ Old 


Dominion,” evidently feeling that some of the | 


reflected splendor and respectability of those 


old times still surrounded her, because she had | 
been their bondwoman, ‘‘ born on their estate ;” | 


and she often ended her remarks with ‘* Laws! 
bress yer, chile! yer don’ no noffing ‘bout it; 
how should yer? I s’pect we had more nig- 
gers on our plantation den any one round! 
haws! why, dey war jes like grasshoppers un- 
der yer feet, so thick, and "bout as much use!” 

It was one of the chief pleasures of my early 
life to draw out from Marm Linda some of the 
gorgeous reminiscences of those far-gone days, 
when, herself a mere thing, a chattel, she saw 
and heard what others were enjoying around 
her; but this was a difficult thing to do—a di- 
rect inquiry would have been met by Marm 
Linda with a respectful but obdurate silence : 
the subject had to be approached with extreme 
caution; but wher once she began, particularly 
if you could so manage your tactics as to make 


her appear to volunteer the communication, she | 


was free and voluble, warming up with her sub- 
ject, and pouring out strange facts, and queer | 
comments upon them, with a spiciness wholly 
her own. 

“‘T thought I’d come out and sit with you a 
little while, Marm Linda,” I said, one warm 


summer’s afternoon. ‘‘Grandmamma is fast 
asleep on the scfa, I believe, and it is so much 
cooler and lighter here than it is in the parlor.” 

‘Well, yes; I s’pects so,” said Marm Lin- 
da, evidently glad to see me, although she 
did not wish to flatter me by letting me see it. 
—‘ Well, yes; I s'pect it is—don’t hev to shet 
de bressed sun an’ wind out ob my kitchen to 
keep my fine carpet and furniter from fading— 
that’s so. Set down, honey, if yer like to—do, 
Law sakes, chile! no, not dare; don’t go 


a nudging yersel’ up inter de winder, jes like de | 


cat, an’ mussing up all yer putty ruffles. Look 


a dare now; see what a muss yer making ob | 


‘um! I guess if yer hed to iron out yer own 
dresses yersel’, yer’d mind how yer used ’um 
dat away. I reckon yer'd be a deal more ker- 
fuler ob dem. See now! how yer all up in a 
crimp behind. How long dat gownd going 
to las’, I wonder, if yer use it so?” 

‘IT don’t know,” I answered, carelessly. 
“However, that is no look-out of yours, Marm 
Linda—you won't have to do it up, any way.” 

“No,” said my old companion, laughing 


good-humoredly, ‘I sha'n’t. True for yer, yer | 


better believe it—dat’s de bressed truff, if yer 
don't nebber live to tell ancder; but why can’t 
yer hev took a cheer, honey, and sot down in 


|it, like any oder Christianer doz, an’ not be 
| allers boosting up on to de winder-lege, or hist- 
| ing up on to de table, just ike a heathen cod- 
derped—hey ?” 

This last figure of speech was a very favorite 
one with Marm Linda, What her exact idea 
| of a quadruped was we could never conject- 
jure; but, as it was generally preceded by the 
term “heathen,” we always supposed it meant 
something very bad in her mind. 

**T ‘clare I nebber see yong gals kick about 
jas dey doz nowaday,” gravely went on this 
sable teacher of deportment; ‘‘an’ I tink it’s 
awful ongenteel—’tain't manners to do so, an’ 
manners is a bery fine ting, particular when 
dey doz not cost nothing.” 

‘*When they do not cost any thing, did you 
say?” said I, laughing, and removing myself, 
| by another Ellsler twirl, from the window-sill 
|to the end of the dresser as I spoke. ‘ Are 
| manners any better, then, Marm Linda, when 

they are to be got cheap?” 

‘*Dare yer go agin,” said my old friend, 
| holding up her hands in holy horror at my ab- 
|rupt evolution, ‘‘Dare yer go—my gracious, 
chile! V'd tink yer war a born pancake—-I ’clare 
| I would.” 

“Or a turn-over: how will that do, mam- 
my?” I said. 

**No,” said Marm Linda, sternly; ‘‘yer a 
deal more like to be a turn-out, I reckon, if yer 
don’t ‘have yerself. I isn’t going to hev no 
sich confloytions in dis yere kitchen, I tell yer. 
Ef yer can't set down widout rooting roun’ an’ 
| wriggling so, yer’d better go out and wriggle 

in de pig-sty—dey’s used to sech manners—I 
isn’t. Manners indeed !—cheap manners, did 
yer say? Wa’al, I wish dey was; I'd like to 
| hev yer get dem cheap, for yer want a mighty 
| deal ob dem; but I'll tell yer what, dey’d kim 
| cheap to yer ef yer gib all yer worth for ’em !” 

“Qh, Marm Linda! am I so bad as that ?” 

“Yes, chile; ebbery bit as bad. I nebber 

see a yong gal flop roun’ so; stramming tro 
the kitchen jes like a pair ob tongs; and rag- 
ing roun’ an’ roun’ for ebber and ebber, like a 
mad dog-star, wid his tail in’s mouth! My 
yong ilady nebber done sich tings—oh, laws! 
massy on me, I'd like to see her!” 

“Oh! well; I suppose she was older than I 
am. She was a young lady, you know !” 

‘*Wa’al, yes; so she was, sometimes,” said 
Linda, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But she warn’t allers 
older, not when she warn’t no bigger than 
| yer be; but she war a yong lady jes de same 

when she war lille gal. Yer wouldn't cotch 
| her a cutting out into de kitchen to talk wid 
| the darkies, I'll bet!” 

“No, I suppose not; but what did she do?” 
‘*Wa’al, she staid where she ‘longed, I spose; 
| up in her chamber, or in de drawing-room, or 
| on de verander,” 

i “Yes, I know—that was all right, I sup- 
| pose; but what did she do?” 

| Do? She didn’t do notting oncommon, 
as I knows ob. She laid on the sopas, an’ read 
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books, and talked conversation ; an’ eat cake 
an’ ice-creams; and dressed for dinner, and 
played on her music, an’ rode out—iaws, dare’s 
plenty an’ enuff for a yong lady to do, wit’out 
cutting up shines like you do!” 

“Oh yes; I dare say; but then, you see, 
Linda, she was only one, and so she had to be- 
have, and be prim and proper; but I have got 
two older sisters, you know, to sit in the parlor 
and behave, and so it’s no matter.” ° 

“Well! an’ habn’t my yong lady got sisters 
too? Warn’t dare Miss Belle, an’ Miss Loiza, 
an’ Miss Harr’ot ?” 

**Why! was there? I am sure I did not 
know that; you always said your young lady, 
and so I supposed there was but one.” 

** Laws sakes alive, chile! yes, dare war; 
dare war four on ‘um; but, in course, on’y one 
ob ’um war my yong lady. I ‘longed to Miss 
Ad'line.” 

‘“’Longed to her?” I said, interrogatively. 

** Yes, chile! don’ yerknow? I war her gal, 
her nigger—oh! laws; yer don’ no, I s’pose. 
Yer Yankees is awful smart, and knows a deal— 
a sight more den dey used to know down Souf; 
an’ yer tink yer know more nor yer do, a heap; 
but yer don't know ebbery ting in de world 
yet, honey; an’ yer hes to be tole some tings, 
any way. Now, yer nebber libed down Souf, 


an’ I s’pose yer don’ no dat in de fust families, 
sich as I war raised in’—here Marm Linda 
bridled up complacently, and settled her tur- 
ban more firmly upon her head—‘‘ dat when a 


lille white child is borned, de nextest lille nig- 
ger borned on de estate is ’sidered to ‘long to 
dem.” 

‘* But how do they belong to them ?” I asked. 

** Why, gracious, chile! don’ yer see? dey 
gibs dem to ‘um for dare own.” 

“ But what for, Linda ?” 

** Why, to play wid ’um when dey is lille chil- 
dun, and wait on dem when dey grows bigger ; 
an’ to be dare nigger allers—to work ’um, or sell 
’um, or keep dem, jes as dey done chooses,” 

** But who gives them, Marm Linda?” 

‘*Why, de masser, honey! de fader ob de 
lille white chile, an’ de masser ob de lille 
darkie—-he gibs de one to de oder.” 

* But he has no right to do it,” I said, warm- 
ly ; “the darkies belong to God, and not to the 
masters; they don’t own them !” 

** Don't dey, now?” said Linda, with a low 
chuckling laugh, half mirth, half bitterness. 
‘* T guess dey tinks dey do; at least dey used to 
tink so, an’ I s'pect yer ‘tink so too, ef yer} 
been borned down Souf, and borned a darkie. 
*"Long to God,’ did yer say? Yes, I s'pose | 
dey doz now, taaks to Masser Linkum, all de 
niggers doz now, dey say ; mebbe dey did den; 
but ef dey did, down where I war raised, ‘pears | 


like He didn’t make no great ‘count of sich | 
property den; for dey war knocked about, and 


thrashed round awful, in dem times. But I 


s'pect He has ’membered ‘um since dat ; for He | 


*pears to hev brought dem up out ob de red sea 
ob troubles wid a bery 'ticular ‘liverance, an’ 


sot dem up high an’ dry, hallilujar! an’ [pm 
mighty glad He’s been an’ done it—that’s so!” 

‘* But when you belonged to Miss Adeline, 
what did you do for her?” 

“Ww hy, I done a sight ob tings; I played 
wid her when she war lille baby, an’ I toted 
her round when she war tired; an’ when we 
growed bigger, I stole cakes for her from ole 
Aunt Basha de cook, an’ fruit from de garding; 
I telled lies for her when she telled me to, an’ 
when she telled lies I used to swear to ’um: 
an’ when she broke a plate or a finger-bowl, | 
sed I done it, an’ tuc de blame; ef she tore 
her gownd, I hab my ears boxed; an’ ef she 
fell down or hurt hersel’, I got a floggin’. 
Well! I tink I done my duty to her in dem 
times, any way.” 

** But, Marm Linda, I think it was too bad 
to treat the poor little darkies so; I think # 
was cruel and wicked !” 

‘*Laws! no, it isn’t, chile! it’s what dey was 
made for, an’ it’s jes good enuff for dem; dey’s 
allers under foot, dem little niggers is; an’ dey 
an’t ob de leastest use in de world; little lazy 
cusses! an’ jes as imperant as dey can stare, 
too. Dey’s allers kicked round; dey’s used to 
it; it’s good for ’um.” 

* But I think Miss Adeline was a cruel and 
wicked girl to use you so.” 

‘* Bress yer soul, chile! no, she warn’t; dat’s 
de way to bring up lille niggers. Why, she 
war real good to me, Miss Ad’line war. I 
guess if yer'd seen Miss Loiza, dough, yer would 
open yer eyes. Goodness alive! didn’t Desde- 
mony hey to take it? Desdemony, she war 
Miss Loiza’s gal, an’ Miss Loiza, she war a 
spanker, yer safe to believe dat. Oh my! 
when she war mad, she war mad—jes like a 
sky-rocket, blazin’ and sizzin’; a lille mite of 
a ting, too, not much bigger den dat nutmeg- 
grater, an’ as rough; arms and feet all going 
to onst, jes like a mad hornet. I ’clare when 
I see dat great wind-mill down town, thrashing 
roun’, it allers makes me tink ob her; an’ as to 
screamin’—why, she’d beat dat tarnation ole 
steam-indian dat lets off when it goes by de 
bottom ob de garding. Why, chile alive, I seen 
her screech, an’ cotch her breff, an’ screech 
agin, an’ cotch her breff, till she war purple in 
de face; an’ dey did not darst to touch her, or 
lay a finger on her, not one in de house, on’y 
masser, her farder; an’ dey’d run an’ call ‘im, 
an’ he’d take her by de two shoulders an’ shake 
her till she’d hab to let go her breff—coz if he 
didn’t she might go into fits, the doctor sed. 
| But Miss Ad'line, she wa’n’t noffing ob dat 
| sort, an’ she war bery good to me, an’ bery 
\ginerous, an’ used to gib me heaps of clothes 
| an’ tings. Yes, an’ she war a mighty putty 
yong lady, putty to look at, an’ putty to be- 
have herself—-ah, well, well! poor dear Miss 
Ad'line!” 

** And what became of her?” I said, quietly, 
and with an assumed air of indifference, for I 
| saw Marm Linda was ripe for a story, if my 
| impatience and overeagerness did not deprive 
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me of the coming treat. ‘‘ But I suppose she | him—and, oh laws! it war all de time, ‘ Kur- 
is married and dead, long ago,” I said. nul Rollestone dis, an’ Kurnul Rollestone dat ;’ 
“No she warn’t, nuther,” said my dusky an’ he war a mighty awful handsome man, I 
friend; ‘‘so yer see dare’s anoder time when ‘lows dat! Desdemony said he looked jes like 
yer tort yer knowed, an’ yer dican't; least a heavenly angel in his uniform, an’ so he did 
ways not married. She's dead an’ gone dis | ’xactly! 
many @ year, my poor yong lady, dat’s true ‘* Well, arter a while, he begun to send Miss 
enough,” she said, looking up into the clear | Ad’line bunches ob flowers, an’ little mites ob 
heavens as she spoke, and an unwonted shade letters—notes she called dem; an’ she'd be so 
of reverent tenderness gathering over her queer | pleased to get dem, I used to lobe to carry dem 
old face, seamed and drawn by years and labors. | to her, jes to see her smile and blush; dey 
«No, she nebber war married—she had heaps | didn’t look noffin oncommon on de outside, but 
an’ heaps ob lovyers too, but she nebber war I s’picioned dey war awful putty inside, for Miss 
married; an’ I war de reason ob dat.” Ad'line would laff, an’ blush, an’ tickle over one 
“You were? Oh, Marm Linda! what did | ob dem for de longest time! 
you do to her?” I cried out, hastily ; for, as she * Well, chile, when de Kurnul he sent dem 
had said the young lady was good, and beauti- | notes an’ flowers, he allers sent dem by his own 
ful, and rich, and had many admirers, I with | man Phil (Philander his name war, but dey 
my natural headlong impetuosity had "jamped allers called him Phil); an’, in course, he allers 
to the conclusion that Marm Linda in ‘toting | asked for me, as it war natural he would, be- 
her round,” as she expressed it, must have let | ing as I war Miss Ad'line’s gal, yer know; an’ 
her fall, or meet with some terrible accident | I used te go down to him, ob course; an’ some- 
which had crippled her or disfigured her for | times when his master kim ober in de saddle, 
life; but I was wrong in my hasty guess, and Phil he kim too, an’ so while dey war in de 
this was another instance, as she might have parlor, or on de verander, Phil an’ me we war 
said, when I “tort I knowed, and I didn't.” _| laffing and talkin’ out by de back-door. 
‘*What did I do to her?” said Marm Linda, ‘Well, Phil he war an oncommon peart- 
slowly and reflectively ; ‘‘ dis is what I done to | lookin’ darkie; he warn’t noffin a bit like de 
her—yer jes cotch hold and help me wind dis | boys on our plantation, dough dey war a bery 
yarn, an’ I'll tell yer; yer see, Miss Ad’line | ’spectable set, yer may believe, coz dey hed 
war a mighty putty yong lady, as I telled yer, | longed to our masser’s gran’farder, an’ to his 
an’ her pa war de richest man dare war any | folks’s folks for ebber nebber, since de world war 
ware roun’ dare, an’ dey ‘longed to one ob de | made, I s’pect; an’ our folks’s folks hed allers 
fust families in Varginia,” she added, with a| been de very firstest family in Varginia; but 
proud satisfaction; ‘‘he war jes as rich as he | dey wasn’t no touch to him for good looks, an’ 
could be, honey ; an’, in course, his yong ladies | so genteel—yer'd see at once he warn’t one ob 
hab mighty good times, an’ hab heaps ob yong | yer low, ne-acccunt, ebberyday niggers, but 
gen’lemen arter dem; an’ my Miss Ad'line she | suthing rudder oncommon. 
war de puttiest, an’ de smartest, an’ de pleasant-| ‘* He war tall, an’ slim, an’ wide-awake look- 
est ob dem all; an’, ob course, she hab de most | ing; an’ he’d a real come-up way wid him; 
lovyers. Oh! but didn’t we hab gay times | he war jes as spruce as a hay-cock, an’ whin 
down dare? Well, Miss Ad’line she'd ride | he hab got on some ob his masser’s old clo’es 
wid de yong gen’lemen, an’ dance wid ’um, | (an’ he mostly generally hed), an’ all his gould 
an’ laff an’ talk wid ’um, an’ listen perlite enuff | rings, an’ pins, an’ studs, an’ chains, an’ his 
to all dare fine speeching an’ love-making— | top-knot all brushed up, an’ he smelling ob 
but, laws sakes! she didn’t care a pea-nut for | musk, an clobes, an’ peppermint, yer'd say he 
de whole tote ob dem—I knew she didn't. war a big-bug! Why, he'd come up de grab- 
** An’ so it went along, and went along, easy | ble-walk, in de back-door yard, so smiling; an’ 
like; an’ at las’ when dey hab kim home one | he a-bowing an’ a-turning out he toes, jes like a 
night from a big ball, an’ I war ondressing | lobely butterfly! 
my yong lady, I heered de oders chaffing her ** Well, yer see, I war a kinder peart, good- 
‘bout ‘ Kurnul Rollestone—Kurnul Rollestone!’ | enuff looking gal den (laws, ‘ebbery pea tinks 
Well, dat war de firstest time I ebber heer dat | hissel’ de best ob de peck,’ yer know), but Miss 
name, an’ I didn’t take no great notice on’t | Ad'line she guv me nice clothes, an’ she lobed 
den; but,-laws! I heered it nuff times an’ too | to see me look smart, an’ I—well, I tort a good 
offen, arter dat, ebber to forget it, and I s’pects | deal ob mysel’ in dem days; an’ so, yer see, 
I nebber will. Well, it went along, an’ went Phil he got putty sweet wid me; an’ so—well, it 
along, an’ den Kurnul Rollestone he begun to! jes went along, an’ went along, an’ Miss Ad’- 
call at our house te see de yong ladies; an’ i line she didn’t seem to hab no objections, an’ 
minded dat Miss Ad’line she used to dress up | so whenebber dey war sparkin’ in de parlor, Phil 
putty smart "bout dem times--laws! I couldn’t | an’ me war sparkin’ in de yard.” 
fix her hair nice enuff to suit her when he war, ‘How old were you then, Marm Linda?” 
coming ; an’ I guessed putty well how matters | I inquired. 
war going, for Miss Ad’line she went out in| But the question was as unwise as it was use- 
de coach wid ‘im, an’ he driv her out in de | less, for I weil knew that this was a subject which 
pony carriage; an’ she rid on horseback wid | our old favorite scrupulously ignored, Whether 
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she knew her age, and, from a superstition com- 
mon among the blacks, did not choose to im- 
part the knowledge to others, or whether, as 
seemed to me the more likely supposition, she 
did not herself know, and proudly chose to veil 
her ignorance in her silence, we never could 


decide; but no adroit questioning, or skillful | 
could ever draw from her | 


cross-examination, 
any admission of her years. 

** Jes about de same as Miss Ad'line; I tole | 
yer so, didn’t I?” she said, sharply. 

“ Yes—but how old was she ?” 

Thad better not have asked. ‘* How ole war 
she when she war courted ; is dat what yer wants 
to know? Well, I'll tell yer, she war jes de 
right age, or it wouldn’t hab happen; an’ I'll 
tell yer suffing more,” she said, looking me full 


in the face, with a sort of stony satire on her | 


old dark features; “if yer ebber gets a chance 
to be courted yersel’ (which it’s not at all like- 
ly yer ebber will be), I reckon yer'll tink it’s jes | 
about de right time!” 

I saw my error, and hastened to repair it. 
“Yes, indeed,” I said; ““I dare say J shall. 
And so Phil was a good-looking young fellow— 
was he now, really ?—and he made love to you, 
How nice that was; just like Miss Adeline and | 
Colonel Rollestone. Why, that was just right, 
was not it?” 

“Yes,” she said, mollified by my apparent 
heartiness; ‘‘it did seem as dough it war on- 
common fort’nit; but, laws! it didn’t end so. 


One ebening de Kurnul and Miss Ad’line dey | 


war gone out; an’ dey war to stay rudder late, 
coz dare war to be supper an’ dancing; an’ 
Phil he kim up to spend de long ebening wid 
me. 

“Well, I see putty soon he'd been drinking ; 


I'd s’picioned him afore, but dat time I war | 


done sure ob it; he’d been an’ drinked more 
nor he could bear; an’ now he war kinder silly 


like, an’ at last he got to talkin’ rudder too free ; | 
an’ at last I got sorter spunky, and I tole him | 


to keep his distance. 

“*Oh my!’ he says, laffin’, ‘don’t pray yer | 
be so high an’ mighty, Miss Belinda,’ he sez, 
sez he; ‘for in course I means to marry yer, | 
when de Kurnel he marries Miss Ad’line.’ 

***Oh, indeed! does yer, now ?’ I sez. 
bery much oblige for yer good ‘pinion; but I 
s’pect yer arer’t sure ob it yet—be yer, now?’ 

**¢Qh yes, I be,’ he sez. ‘I's sure an’ sar- 
tin; dat’s ’greed on!’ 

“ ‘What's ’greed on?’ sez I. 

**¢ Why, dat I’m to marry you, Miss Belinda. 
Yer see, yer Miss Ad’line’s gal; an’ when she | 


marries my masser, why in course yer ‘long to 


him; an’ he’s ‘greed to gib me my freedom an’ 
a tousan’ dollars, an’ I’n to marry yer; an’ yer | 


‘I'm | 


I war kinder struck up in a heap to hear it aj] 
| sot out in order so. 

** * As soon as ebber he marries Miss Ad'line,’ 
sez Phil. 

«** An’ when ’Il dat be, I'd like to know ?’ s 

‘Can yer tell me?’ 

‘** Putty soon, I hope,’ sez Phil; 
most tired waiting.’ 

| * Waiting for what?’ sez I. 
yer?’ 

| ***T reckon it’s a good deal to ime,’ he sez: 

| ‘for I won’t get my money nor my free, if he 
don’t marry her.’ 

| Well, I tort dat war mighty curus; but 

|seeing he war silly wid de drink, I didn’t say 

|so. I jes humored him, and took him easy 
like. : 

‘**Ts dat so?’ sezI. ‘An’ what’s de money 
an’ de free for?’ I sez, kinder quiet. ‘ 
| ‘**Dat’s a great secret,’sez he. ‘I don’t tell 

dat to ebbery body; but yer sich a peart, smart 
| gal, I wouldn't min’ tellin’ you; coz, yer know, 

we’s going to sail in de same boat; an’ yer won't 
blow on me, will yer? An’, yer see, de sooner 
| dey is married de sooner we gets de money, an’ 
ide shop, an’ gets married ourselbes ; and. yer 
; can help along, yer see; an’ yer will, wont 
/yer?? 

P ie Less hear de great secret fust,’Isez. ‘I's 
ondoubtful if it’s so much, arter all. What's yer 
to hey de money an’ de free for?’ I sez. ‘Tell 

| us dat.’ 

** * Well, dat’s jes it,’ he sez. ‘ Yer see, dat’s 
masser’s great secret; an’ I’m to hey ’um for 
keepin’ on it; but I'll tell you, Linda, But if 
yer let it out—if yer tell on me, I s’pect masser 
| will skin me alive! Yer see—keep dark now— 
| masser’s got a wife already! he! he! he! ain't 

dat rich, now ?’ 

| ‘**Got one wife! Den what do he come 

arter our Miss Ad’line for?’ sez I. 

‘< * Laws sakes alive, chile! if yer isn’t jes as 
innercent as lamb’s wool!’ sez Phil. ‘* Why, 
| don’ yer see, Masser Rollestone he’s done 
| broke, cleaned Out ; spent all he own money, 
| an’ more too; an’ he jes wants Miss Ad’line to 
fill his empty pockets for im. Now, don’ yer 
| see, hey?’ 

‘** Yes; but,’ I sez, ‘if he hab got one wife 
a'ready, what sort ob a marriage is dat going 
to be for my yong missus ?’ 

**<Qh, well,’ he sez, laffin, ‘as good as dey 
| most ob dem gibes dare darkies.’ 

‘¢When Phil sed dat I war ’mazed like. 1 

| felt kinder hot, and kinder cold, too, all at 

|onst, an’ jes as ef somebody hed poured a 

whole lump of ice right down my back! Oh, 

| I can’t tell yer noffin’ how I did felt; but I 

| seemed to grow cunning all in a minute; an’ I 


eZ 
I, 
‘for I's 


* What is’t to 


an’ me'll keep shop—(I knows sich a nice “tort den, an’ it ‘pears like it now, dat it was de 
place)—I’s a barber,’ he sez ; ‘an’ yer kin dress | good Lord’s doings to save my pore yong lady, 
de ladies’ hair, yer know; an’ won’t we live | for I war jes a silly, highter-tighter gal till den ; 
like two turkey doves?’ he sez. an’ I allers felt de Lord he minded me wat to 
*** Well,’ I sez to ‘im, ‘seems to me, darkie, | | do, for I war jes as wise like as de snake is; an’ 
yer've got it all picked an’ roasted, aren’t yer? | I nebber let on to Phil how s’prised I war, nor 
An’ when is all dis to be?’ I sez; for I tell yer | how bad I felt; but I jes answered him back : 











«‘Qh, sho; yer go way, nigger! Dat’s a| 
mighty loikly story! Got anoder wife, hab he? 
Oh, go long wid yer imperance ; yer won't cotch | 
dis chile to swaller dat wid her eyes open!’ 

«Yer may, Miss Linda,’ sez Phil; ‘for it’s 
de bery truff.’ 

«“*Qh yes,’ I sez, laffin’ like; ‘I s’pose so— 
in course it is; and yer hev seen her yersel’, wid 
ver own eyes, I s’pect, hey ?’ 
" «Yes, I hev,’ sez Phil; ‘iseen her many | 
atime; an’, more’n dat, I war at the weddin’, 
an’ seen her married—dare now !’ 

‘«¢Qh, sakes alive! de Lord sabe us, darkie!’ | 
leries out. ‘An’ ar’n’t we smart? Went io 
de gran’ weddin’, did yer? Folks is mighty 
cibil in de Norf; I s’pect dey allers ax colored 
gen’lemen to dare weddin’s ; s'pose yer war de 
groom’s best man yersel’, warn’t yer? Sho! | 
you at de weddin’! An’ why didn’t yer marry 
her yoursel’, I wonder, if dey sot so much by | 
yer ?’ | 
" «¢Well,’ sez he, ‘I did go to de wedding, | 
Miss Linda; so yer kin hev yer larff out; for 
dey were married in de church, an’ all de con- | 
gergation see it, too; so dat’s it.’ 

“*An’ who married ‘um?’ sez I; for I 
wanted to get de whole story out ob ‘im. 

‘**Why ! ole Parson Bradford, he’s de bride’s 
father; he married ‘em.’ 

“When he sed dat, I felt to believe ‘im, 
coz I knowed if her farder married dem in de | 
chureh, ’fore all de folks an’ ebbery body, it 
mus’ be true. An’ so, dough I felt like deaff 
itsel’, I jes’ went on, coz he war so soft like, I 
knowed he’d tell me any thing den I might ax 
‘im. So I says, ‘An’ what war her name ?’ 

“** Miss Mary Eliza Bradford,’ sez Phil. ‘An’ | 
she war oncommon putty—as white as milk, 
wid great blue eyes, an’ yeller hair, jes like 
gold—putty again as yer Miss Ad’line; an’ | 
lors! Masser lobes her twice as well, an’ de lille | 
gal too.’ 

“**Gracious, Phil!’ says I. ‘Got a young | 


one, too? Laws sakes! why, dey is sot up in | 


bizziness, sure enuff; an’ how in de world did | 


it all happen? Where did yer masser pick her | 


up?’ 
““*Oh, yer see,’ he sez, ‘masser he went 
Norf to be eddicated at de college. An’ dare 
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an’ held it up before me. ‘Yer can’t read an’ 
write, kin yer, Miss Linda?’ 

‘**Not so bery well,’ says I; for, laws 
sakes, I couldn't tell a letter. 

‘**] kin,’ says he. ‘De ole parson teached 


|me when I war up dare. See here: ‘‘To de 


Reverend Silvester Joseph Bradford, Lincoln, 
Massachusetts.” Dare,’ says he, ‘now does yer 
believe me ?’ 

“*Why! how nice!’ I sez. ‘I couldn't do 


dat, Phil; do, dear, yer read ‘em agin, yer do 


it so bu’fal!’ 

“So den he read it agin, an’ den I knowed 
I remember dat name. Yer see, white folks, 
what kin write, dey trusts to dare memmerram- 
dums, an’ dey don’ trust to dare memory; but 


| pore folks what can’t write no memmerram- 


dums, dey hes to ‘member; an’ my memory 


| war jes as strong as a bull, an’ I knowed I'd 


‘member dat name an’ dat place, any way. 

“* Well,’ I sez, ‘yer’d better put dat letter 
safe in yer pocket now.’ 

* An’ den, as I hab got all I want to know 
out ob ‘um, I jes sot an’ talked conversation 
wid ‘im "bout oder tings; an’ so he gets sober. 
An’ by de time he masser an’ my Miss Ad’line 
kim home, I s’pect he done forgot he hab tole 


|me noffin’. But I tell yer, dis chile didn’t for- 
| get a word on’t. Well; pretty soon Masser 


Rollestone rung for ’im, an’ Phil went round wid 
de horses, an’ I hab time to tink a bit. An’ I 


| tort Miss Ad’line she'll call me putty quick. 


An’ what to do ‘bout tellin’ her or not, I didn’t 
know, no more nor a baby. But dem two, dey 
war long tellin’ ‘ good-by,’ dat night, an’ I hab 


| time to tink, an’ tink. I tort she orter know 


it, if it war true; an’ den I tort mebbe it isn’t 
de truff—how kin I tell? An’ at last dey went 
off. I heer de horses’ feet ‘trot, trot’ down de 
abenu. An’ den, when my yong lady’s bell 
rung, I sez to myself, ‘Laws! well, I'll jes 
wait, an’ ’flect on it a little fust ; dare arn’t no 
hurry; dey is not ‘gaged to each oder yet— 
dare can’t be no hurry. ‘* Rome war not built 
in de daytime,” an’ “‘ one swoller don’t make a 
summer-house,” dey say. I guess I'll jes wait, 
an’ ‘flect on it a little.’ 

“‘ Well, when I goes in to ondress Miss Ad’- 


| line, she war oncommon silent ; an’ I axed her 


he cut up some ob his shines, an’ he war sent | had not she ‘joyed hersel’ at de party; coz she 
into de country, to Parson Bradford’s; an’ dare | didn’t joke me bout Phil, as she offen did, nor 
he done fell in lobe wid his darter, Miss Mary | say hardly nuffin’ to me, dough she seemed 
Eliza. An’ de old parson he tort he war a rich | real pleasant too. An’ she looks at me an’ laffs, 
yong Soufferner, an’ dat his darter done make | an’ sez, ‘ Yes, chile, a very pleasant ebening, 
& great marriage. Ha! ha! Is’pect he'll fin’ | indeed!’ 
out his mistake "bout de money putty quick, if **So I didn't say no more. An’ jes as I war 
my masser he don’ marry Miss Ad’line.’ | going into de dressing-room, where I slep’, 
“** An’ where is dey now—-de wife an’ chile?’ | she sez, ‘Linda, yer may put out de light, an’ 
I sez. | open de winder-curtins, an’ let in de moon- 
““*QOh! up in de country, living on de ole | light.’ An’ so I done it. An’ den she sez, 


folks. An’ dat makes me tink,’ he sez, ‘ mas- |.* Kim a-heah, Linda! I's got suffing to tell yer.’ 
ser he gib me a letter to post to dem, dis eben- | And I goed an’ knelt down by her bedside. 

ing, an’ I done forget it. Well, I sha’n’t tote; ‘I tell’d yer she war putty; an’ oh! she did 
down dare wid it now, I tell yer! I'll keep it look real putty dat night in de moonlight, all 
in my pocket till ter-morrer, an’ masser’]] be | in white, wid her great bu’ful eyes sparklin’ like 


no wiser. See here!’ an’ he took out de letter | di’mons, an’ her cheeks a-glowing like two red 
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roses. She hed a branch ob white jesmin’ in 
her hand, which de Kurnul gib her, an’ she 
kinder kivered her face wid it as she spoke, as 
if she didn’t want even me to look at her while 
she talked. 

*** Linda,’ she sez, kinder soft like, ‘I am 
very happy to-night; I am a-going to marry 
Kurnul Rollestone,’ she sez; ‘he hab offer to 
me to-day, an’ papa sez he will gib his consent ; 
an’ oh, Linda, I lobe him so much!’ 

***Oh, Miss Ad’line!’ I sez; for I didn’t 
know what in de worl’ to say; ‘an’ will yer 
leave yer pa an’ go away to lib wid him ?’ 

***Qh, Linda!’ she sez, kinder tender like, 
an’ den I see de great tears kim in her putty 
eyes, ‘I s’pect I shall; my moder lef’ her farder 
to kim an’ live wid mine, yer know; an’, Lin- 
da,’ she sez, brightenin’ up arter a bit, ‘I'll 
hev yer still. Kurnul Rollestone an’ me habn't 
forgot you an’ yer sweet-heart, nudder. He 


| ‘*T promise,’ she sez; but she trembled go 
she could har'ly speak. 

“ © Will yer swear it?’ I sez. 

“She reached out her hand, an’ took up a 
book from de outside ob her bed. ‘ Dis is my 
|dead moder’s Bibie,’ sez she, ‘an’ I swear jt’ 
| An’ she kissed de book, and laid it in her bo- 
|som, an’ crossed her two white arms ober it, 
|an’ she looked up to heaben; an’ den she 
turned to me to listen. 

** An’ I jes scrunched down by her piller, an’ 
| I went in for’t, an’ I tole her all Phil had sed, 
| An’ dare she sot, stiff wid horror, an’ heard me 
| out widout a word. I got shamed when I kim 
to what he sed "bout de darkies’ marriages, an’ 
i didn’t darst to look in her face when I tole 
| dat ; but I made a clean breast ob it, an’ tole 
| her de whole on’t. An’ cen I looked up at her 
|to see how she’d bore it. An’ dare she sot, 
| white an’ stiff, wid her great eyes blazin’ so, 





sez when he is married he'll gib Phil his free, | I tort dey’d fire de bed-clo’es, an’ she ringin’ 
an’ suffin’ to set him up in bizziness; an’, in | an’ twistin’ her two little hands; an’ den she 
course, I'll do as much for yer,’ she sez, giving | gasped out, ‘De mean villian! de heartless 


my chin a little soft pinch wid her putty white 
fingers. ‘So, you see, gal, yer fortin’s made; 
an’ now run off to bed, an’ dream of it, ef you 
ean.’ And I tanked her, and went out. But, 
laws sakes alive! I couldn't dream, for I couldn't 
sleep, not a wink ob one eye. I jes kep’ tinkin’ 
an’ tinkin’ what hed I orter to do, an’ I couldn’t 
tell nohow. I see dare wa’n’t no time to lose 


now, an’ I kep’ tinkin’ to mysel’, ‘A word be- 


fore is worf two behind,’ and ‘A breaf may put 
out de candle dat would burn de house down’— 
an’ oh! what muss I do? ‘Peared I couldn't 
bear to tell her, an’ spile all her putty happiness ; 
an’ I didn’t darst to tell ole masscr for de life 
ob me. An’ den dare war Phil, an’ my free- 
dom, an’ de shop; an’ dough I war bery well 
off wid Miss Ad'line, one do lobe to own dare 
own arms and legs—dat’s so. Well, I couldn't 
make it out no way, an’ at las’ I thinks, ‘ Well, 
I'll tell Miss Ad’line, it’s jes her bizziness, an’ 
maybe she'll know what’s best to do.’ An’ by 
dat time ’twar morning, and jes den she call 
me, an’ I went in. 

*<*T can’t sleep to-night, Linda,’ she sez to 
me. ‘* Whatebber is de matter ob me I don’ no, 
I s’pects I’s nervous; so I want yer to kim an’ 
talk wid me.’ 

*‘Oh, de pore ting! she didn’t know what 
she war axing for! So I went to her bedside, 
an’ I sez to her, ‘Oh, Miss Ad’'line, honey! 
whist, now, I’s got suffin’ terrible to tell yer on! 
Oh, my pore yong lady—speak low—hush!’ 

**Den she sot right up in bed, deafly pale, 
her lips as white as her hands, and she sez, in 
a low whisper, ‘Is it a rising, Linda?’ coz, yer 
know, de white folks dey allers tort ob dat de 
bery fustest ting. 

**¢Oh no!’ I sez, ‘it ar'n’t dat; but it’s suf- 


fing jes as bad; an’ I've found it out, an’ I’s | 


kim to tell yer. But yer mus’ promise, as sure 
as ebber yer war borned, not to tell on me, nor 
de one who telled me, or mebbe it will cost us 
both our mortal lives.’ 


| scoundrel !—oh, I could stab him wid my own 
|hands! An’ I—oh, Linda—I lobe him so— 
}oh, I lobe him so!’ An’ den she broke down, 

| an’ cried jes like a tunder-shower. An’ I war 
| glad to see dat—I tort it war safer for her. 

| An’ den, arter a little while, she stopped 

| crying, an’ she started up. 

| *Oh, we is losing time!’ she say; ‘an’ 

| dare is not no time to lose. Linda! my good, 

| true gal, you mus’ go an’ call yer masser.’ 

“Oh, Miss Ad’line!’ I sez, ‘I darsn’t.’ 

*** Yer must,’ she sez. ‘My engagement is 
not known yet,’ she sez, ‘an’ he can save me 
from being de public talk; he must know it at 

| once. Linda, you mus’ go.’ 

| ‘**QOh! Miss Ad’line,’ I sez, down on me 
knees to her; ‘ masser will fin’ out who tole me, 
an’ he will ‘tray us both, an’ Massa Rollestone 

| will kill us.’ 

| **JI will make him promise not to ’tray yer,’ 

| sez my missus; ‘so go at once.’ 

* An’ so den I went an’ called ’im, an’ told 
'*im Miss Ad’line wanted ‘im; an’ masser kim 
| in at onst, tinkin’ she war sick, an’ when he 
| sce her sotting dare, so pale an’ awful, he 
| cotched her up in his arms, as if she war a 
| baby, an’ cries out, ‘Oh! my pore chile, what 
jisit? Tell yer farder, my own darling !’ 

**An’ Miss Ad’line she flinged her arms 
round his neck, and kissed ’im, an’ she sez, 
‘Oh! my dear farder! I’ve jes learned of sich 
a dreadful plot.’ An’ when masser heer dat, 
he went white as yer pleas, an’ he sez, as she 
done afore, ‘ A ’surrection ?’ 

‘**No, no! masser,’ I sez; ‘ yer niggers will 
nebber rise—dey is too well treated for dat.’ 

** ¢Den what in de worl’ is it?’ he sez. 

** An’ Miss Ad'line she make answer to ‘im: 
‘Dis good, true, brave gal hab found it out, 
. an’ kim to tell us; an’ yer mus’ swear here, on 
|my blessed moder’s Holy Bible, nebber to let 
| her get into trubble by it, nor de one who telled 
| her on’t ;’ an’ masser he kiss de book she held 
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to him, and swore. 
tell ‘im, an’ I did. I stood up afore ‘im, trem- 
blin’ like a leaf, and he nebber takin’ his hot 
eyes off ob my face all de time, an’ I tole him 
ebbery word, an’ I'll tell yer he didn’t feel pleas- 
ant! An’ when I'd done (Miss Ad’line she hed 
been laying sobbing in his arms all de time, wid 
her face hid on his breast) he laid her back 
softly on her pillers, an’ den he stood up an’ he 
swore like a mad tiger—like ten mad tigers !— 
‘till I got scar’t. I tort he’d hev de house 
down! ‘Qh, farder, farder! don't,’ sez my 
missus, ‘please don’t; curses don’t do no 
good.’ ‘An’ please, masser,’ I sez, ‘de good 
word is as soon sed as de bad one, and keeps 


Den Miss Ad’line bid me | 


sweet a deal longer; an’ I’ve heer’d tell dat | 
curses, like kittens, comes home to roost.’ An’ | 


den, mad as he war, my masser looked at me 
an’ laffed ; I tink he war nervous, too, mebbe. 
“Den Miss Adiline say to him, ‘arder, 
what will yer do ?’ 
‘“* Fin’ out de truff fust,’ sez he ; ‘seems to 
me Rollestone dare not play such a develish 
game on me! Ad'line, do yer believe in dis 


war a letter to his wife inside on't; an’ masser 
opened dat, an’ gibed it to Miss Ad’line to read, 
an’ she reac it out, wid her big eyes blazin’, 
an’ her little white teeth set, an’ de words hiss- 
in’ trough ‘um, jes as if it war a rattlesnake 
talkin’, Well, it war full ob lobe to his wife 
an’ de baby, tellin’ her he never see no wo- 
man te compare wid her; dat his bizziness 
war gettin’ on bery well now, an’ he hoped 
soon to move to Washington, an’ when he war 
settled dare, he would kim up an’ see dem of- 
fener; an’ war longin’ for de day when his 
‘fairs war so settled dat he could take her home 
to lib wid ’im. 

** * De d—nable scoundrel!’ sez masser. ‘I'll 
help settle his ‘fairs fur ’im!’ So den dey sealed 
up de two letters, bery careful, and masser he 
jes sot an’ writ anoder letter to de old parson; 
an’ he telled him, cibil like, that Kurnul Frank 
Rollestone were payin’ ’tentions to a yong lady 


| he war gardeen to; but he hev heer reports 


j 


gal? is she capable of making up sich an infer- | 


nal lie? Gal! if yer is deceivin’ us, I'll hev | 


de truff whipped out of yer, if yer life comes | 


wid it.’ 

‘“«¢ An’ yer may, masser!’ I sez, lookin’ ‘im 
full in de eye. ‘I'd gib my life to save Miss 
Ad'line ; an’ I don’t care so ‘ticular *bout livin’ 


now!’ an’ den, when I tort ob all I hab lost, I | 
| to de door, an’ take de messages.’ 
***Oh! farder,’ sez Miss Ad'line, takin’ my 


cried too. 


hand in both hers; ‘no, no! she couldn't do 
it, an’ she wouldn’t if she could; you fc. get 
that Phil is her sweet-heart, an’ to sabe me she 


hab gib up her lobyer and her freedom. Oh! | 


she is true, depend on’t! But how can we find 
out the truff?’ 

‘** Write me down de name on dat letter,’ 
sez masser; ‘don’t make any mistake. I am 


on de Vig'lence Committee. 


s'picions sartin’ parties here is in ’munication 
wid dem’ (it war agin de law den to teach de 
darkies, yer know), ‘an’ if any letter comes 
wid dat name on it, it is to be stopped, an’ 
‘livered up to me in private. An’ now I'll go,’ 


he sez; ‘an’ Ad’line, my child! Jie down an’ | 


try to compose yersel’, and sleep a little; an’, 
Linda, stay here wid yer missus, an’ don’t let 
anyone in, Keep de door locked, an’ don’t go 
down to see any one. I shall say down stairs 
Miss Ad'line is too feverish to see any one but 
you; an’ harken, gal! if yer hev told de truff, 
an’ saved my daughter from a fate worse nor 
death, it shall be de best day’s work yer ebber 
did for yerself.’ But I couldn't think dat—I 
tort ob pore Phil, an’ my freedom, an’ I cried. 
Well, in less den one hour masser kim home 
wid de bery letter Phil hab showed me in he 


agin him, dat he had been wild at college, and 
run’d trough his money; and as he knowed he 
war under his care some time, would he tell 
him if he knew any ting aginst him to prevent 
a virtuous an’ hon’able yong lady from marry- 
ing him; an’ he put de same name on it; an’ 
den he tuck dem both to de office hissel’; an’ 
he sez to me, ‘ Keep in missus’s chamber, keep 
de door locked, say she’s de bad headache, an’ 
be sure, if Rollestone comes, or Phil, yer don’t 
show yerself; let Sam or one ob de oders go 


“Well, I obey his orders, It warn’t no lie 
to say my dear yong lady war sick, any way ; 
an’, sure enuff, Phil he kim at noon, wid his 
masser’s compliments, an’ some flowers for Miss 
Ad'line; an’ I telled Sam to put de flowers in 
de hall, an’ say Miss Ad’line hed a bery bad 


| headache, an’ I couldn’t leave to come down. 


You say Phil war | 
to post it to-day. I shall go at once to de post- | 
office, an’ say I hab reason to s’pect a Norden | 
Abolition parson is tamperin’ wid de niggers | 
here, an’ teachin’ dem to read an’ write, an’ I | 


hand. Well, dey opened it, an’ sure enuff dare | worff a gen’leman’s powder an’ shot, I'd shoot 


** Well, arter a little time kim a letter from de 
ole parson—an’ it war all true! De ole gen’le- 
man sed he hab know de Kurnul some years; 
dat he hed been a little wild at college, he sup- 
posed, but noffing more dan many rich yong 
men war, an’ he knowed noifing ’ginst him but 
dat, But, he say, de yong lady must hab mis- 
take de Kurnul’s 'tentions ‘tirely, for de Kurnul 
war a married man, habin’ married his darter 
‘bout tree years ago; his son-in-law war den at 
the Souf settlin’ up some ob his ‘fairs, but his 
wife an’ chile war wid dem; an’ Misses Rolle- 
stone had jes received a letter from her hus- 
| ban’. Dare mus’ be some mistake in de name. 
My masser an’ Miss Ad'line dey hab jes done 
}read de letter when Sam fetched me word 
| Kurnul Rollestone war in de drawin’-room. I 
| didn’t tell Miss Ad’line—I tort it best not—but 
| I called out masser an’ telled him, an’ he went 
| down. 
| ‘Well, he jes called him out on ter de front 

verander, an’ gib him de ole parson’s letter, an’ 
| watched him while he read it. 
| *Yer need not deny it,’ he sez; ‘ for I kin 
| read de lie in yer d—d white face. If yer war 
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yer where yer stan’; but yer beneath me. For 
my darter’s sake, I mM gib yer jes one hour's start | 
to make yer escape. At de end ob dat time | 
I'll go to de banks an’ de hotels an’ all de pub- 
lic places, an’ ‘claim yer as a liar an’ a cheat, a | 
pauper an’ a swindler; an’ ef ebber yer is foun’ | 
round here agin, by de Lord dat made me I'll 
sot de blood-hounds arter yer !’ an’ wid dat mas- 
ser knocked ‘im down, an’ kicked him down de 
front steps. 


**Sam telled me dis arterward. Sam was 


tickled to deaff when he seen it, for dough he | 


didn’t know what Kurnul Rollestone hab done, 
yet he hab allers hated de Kurnul an’ Phil, 
Sam hab, coz—Desdemony and me, we praised | 
‘um ; an’ yer know, ‘when de tree is fallen, eb- | 
bery hatchet wants to hab a chop at it.” Well, 
yer may b’heve me, we nebber see no more ob | 
dem two lobyers !” 

* Poor Miss Adeline! 
I asked. 

** Putty well, afore folks. She hab too much 
spunk to gib way when folks war round; an’ 
she Jaffed an’ danced an’ sung, jes as she use 
to; but, laws, I could see de difference in her. 
She couldn’t keep it up ‘fore me; an’ she didn't 


careto. Sheknowed dat Iknowed only too well!” | 


** But was she never courted again, Linda?” 

**Sakes alive, chile! She hab heaps an’ 
heaps of lobyers; but what war dey to her? 
She didn’t care for none ob ’em! Oh no, no, 
chile! ‘De mill can’t grind wid de water dat's 
past by.” Ah, dat’s so—dat’s so! 

“She war kinder del’cate all dat summer, 
and when it kim autumn she took’d a bad cold, 


an’ den she war more del’cater still, an’ all dat | 


winter she kinder faded like, an’ in de spring 
she died. I tink she knowed she war going to 
die, an’ I tink she warn’t sorry; for it ‘peared 
as ef de sunshin’ ob her heart hab gone out. 


“De day she died—it war bery hot, an’ she | 
war bery weak, an’ I stood by de bedside fan- | 


nin’ ob her, an’ masser he sot by her piller ; an’ 
all at once she looks up, an’ sez, ‘ Papa, dear- 
est, what did yer ebber do for dis good, true, 
brave gal what saved me from such a dreafful 
fate ? 
dom, an’ hab she ebber hab it ?” 

“*No, my darling!’ sez masser, 
but I mean she shall.’ 


“Oh papa!’ she sez (suffin’ as she used to | 


speak in de merry ole times), ‘‘*I mean” is a 
good dog, but ‘* I’ve done” is a better one.’ 

“*T know it, dearest,’ sez my masser; ‘ 
I hev de papers all ready in de house for her.’ 


*<Ten,’ she sez, ‘papa, dear papa! will you | 
> ? Pp I ? * 


bring dem, an’ let me hev de pleasure ob gibin’ 
dem to her mysel’? It may be dis is de bery 
lastest ting yer pore little Addy will ebber ax ob 
yer.’ 

** Pore ole masser! he nebber sed a word (I 
doubt ke couldn’t), but he got right up an’ went 
out. 

“Tn a Kittle while he kim back wid de papers 
in his hand, I tort Miss Ad’line war asleep 
den, for her eyes war shut, an’ I made a sign 


How did she bear it ?” | 


‘not yet; | 


an’ | 


|to masser not to ’sturb her; but she heered 
| im, and opened her eyes, an’ held out her hand 
for ‘de papers, an’ masser gibed ’um to her, 
***Tank yer,’ she sez; ‘are yer sure dey js 
| all right ? did a lawyer draw dem up? are 
sure dey is all correct, papa?’ 
** * Dey is all right, my dear chile!’ sez mas. 
|ser; ‘yer may ‘pend on dat.’ 
| Den she turns to me: ‘Linda! dear Lin- 
| da! my good, true gal!’ she sez, ‘I gib yer yer 
freedom—here is yer papers ; take dem from 
me, in memory ob yer truff an’ devotion to me.’ 
*©*Oh, Miss Ad'line!’ I sez, crying as if my 
heart would break—‘ oh, my dear, dear yong 
missus!’ 

** No,’ she say, softly, ‘not your missus now, 
nebber yer missus any more; yer is free—free 
as I am, Linda! An’ when we meet again in 
| yonder heaben,’—an’ she lifted her little trem- 
bling white hand as she spoke, ‘it will not be 


yer 


|} as missus an’ slave, but as friends, dear Linda! 
| friends!’ an’ dem war de last, libing words she 
ebber spoke.” 


| 
_ 





TOGETHER. 


| A sone for the season, my dear, my dear, 

A song for the sunshiny weather! 
, And what does it matter the time o’ the year, 
When you and [I are together? 


| A song for the summer, flying south, 
A flattering song to stay her! 

And if I were the bird with the golden mouth, 
I would not care to delay her. 


All the year round my skies are blue, 
Into your blue eyes gazing; 

| Shining, smiling, tender and true— 

Oh, these are the ones for praising! 


| The best of mine that the year could claim 
Were a homage but half-hearted, 

For I know the brightness will be the same 
When her bloom is all departed. 


Didn't yer say yer’d gib her her free- | 


| When out of the world the sunshine slips, 
Its hoard the hearth-stone showeth ; 

| The one light suffereth no eclipse, 
Whatever the way it goeth. 


| It’s you that’s wearing the summer’s 
To you all sweet names gather; 

It’s you I love when the snows are down— 
Oh, let me sing you rather! 


crown, 


For though I whisper it unaware, 
Your name is a spell that raises 

All singing sprites that dwell in the air, 
Making a sheaf of praises. 


| A song to the youth our years above, 
| Holding all worlds in tether ; 

It suits all seasons, my love, my love, 
| While you and I are together! 
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THE EPILOGUE, 


J HICH perhaps none will listen to. They 
W may say, *‘The curtain has fallen; the 
play is played out. No more!” 

But the play was not played out. Who dare 
say, ‘My work is done,” till the breath fails 
wherewith to say it? ‘Thus, if after her sad 
and stormy life it pleased Heaven to give a sun- 
shiny sunset to my dear Lady de Bougainville, 
why should I not tell it? even though the tell- 
ing involves more than people may care to hear 
of this insignificant life of mine—which only be- 
came of value after I fellin love with her. But 
there was once a little mouse who gnawed the 
net-meshes of an imprisoned lion; and though 
the creature never pretended to be any thing 
but a mouse, I think it must have been a very 
happy-minded mouse ever afterward. 

Where shall I take up my story? From the 
day when she turned the key of the little hair- 
trunk, thereby silently locking up—as, child 
almost as J was, I felt that I myself would have 


locked up—the treasure-house of the past? I 
asked her no questions, and she gave me no 
explanations; but from that hour there arose 
an unspoken tenderness and a sympathy stron- 
ger even than that which not seldom draws to- 
gether the old and the young, in spite of—nay, 
rather on account of—the great difference be- 


tween them. Contrast without contrariety is 
one of the great laws of harmonious Nature ; 
and two people, however unlike, who have the 
same ideal, will probably suit one another bet- 
ter than many who seem more akin. It was 
just as when, on reading some great poet—so 
great, yet so simpl:—I used to be astonished 
and yet pleased tha: I could comprehend him. 
So, I grew worthier ind better in my own sight 
to find I could in a dim, feeble way understand 
Lady de Bougainville. 

Are no love-vows registered except by lov- 
ers? [think thereare. I could tell of a cer- 
tain litthe maid who lay awake half the night, 
thinking of caliphs and viziers, and old trunks 
with dead children’s clothes ; and of what King 
David said about the term of mortal life being 
threescore years and ten, ‘“‘and if by reason 
of strength we attain unto fourscore years.” 
Ten years more, then. ‘Ten years to try and 
fill up a blank life; to make a dull life cheer- 
ful, perhaps even happy. ‘Ten years for a mo- 
therless child to give passionate, adoring filial 
duty to the mother of six dead children; re- 
ceiving—well, perhaps nothing; but it mat- 
tered not. The delight was in the duty, not 





its reward : in the vow and its fulfillment, rath- 
er than in the way it might be accepted by its 
object. This, time would show. Meanwhile, 
in the dead of night, with the last flicker of 
flame lighting up the wax figure of John the 
Baptist, and the white owl—which had brought 
up her young, I heard, year after year in the 
ivied court-yard below — hooting mournfully 
under the window, the vow was made, And, 
thank God! I have kept it to this day. 

When I came down at eight o'clock, it was 
to an everyday breakfast-table, where sat—no, 
not an everyday old lady, talking to an old wo- 
man, as broad as she was long, with a kind, 
good, ugly face, who stood behind her chair. 
Mistress and servant were, I believe, nearly the 
same age, but the former looked much the old- 
er. They were talking together with that re- 
spectful tenderness on one side, and friendly 
confidence on the other, which mark at once 
two people who in this relation have spent to- 
gether nearly all their lives, 

Lady de Bougainville looked up as I entered, 
and turned upon me—a little suddenly, as if she 
had momentarily forgotten me—her beautiful 
smile. 

I began this book by a picture of her, as near 
as I could draw it, as she first appeared to me. 
Now, when I have since tried to paint her in 
different shape, will the likeness be recogniz- 
able? Will any one trace in the stately lady 
of seventy, sitting placidly at her lonely break- 
fast-table, the passionate Josephine Scanlan of 
Wren’s Nest? Still less will there be read in 
the sweet old face—the cheeks of which were 
pink and fresh as a child’s, for she had been 
out in her garden, she told me, since seven in 
the morning—those years of anguish and trial, 
ending in the total desolation of the widowed 
wife and childless mother, from whom God had 
taken every thing—every thing! leaving her 
alive, and that was all. 

Strange — inconceivably strange !— and yet 
most true. Sometimes—as she showed me 
that day in one of her favorite laurels—when a 
healthy tree has been blighted by frost, if it 
still retains a fragment of vitality it will shoot 
up again, not in its old shape, but in a differ- 
ent one, and thus live on. So did she. 

“ Bridget,” said Lady de Bougainville, “ this 
is Miss Weston, who has been so very ill, and 
is come to us to be made well again. Bridget 
will look after you and take care of you, my 
dear. She is wonderful at nursing, and rather 
likes having somebody to make a fuss over.” 

Bridget courtesied, with a fond look at her 
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lady; and then, softening a little, I suppose, 
at my white face—for I was very weak still— 
hoped with true Irish politeness that I should 
soon get better; every body must feel the bet- 
ter for coming to Brierley Hall. In which sen- 
timent I cordially agreed with her. And per- 
haps she was sharp enough to see my heart in 
my eyes, for she gradually became mild toward 
me, and we grew capital friends, Bridget and I. 

And Bridget’s mistress ? 

I have a distinct recollection of every hour 
of that day, the first whole day that I spent 
with her, and which was the type of many other 
days ; for they were all alike. Existence went 
on like clock-work in that great, lonely, peace- 
ful, beautiful house. At seven—winter and 
summer—the mistress was in her garden, where 
she had a personal acquaintance with every 
flower and bush and tree, and with every liv- 
ing thing that inhabited them. 

‘*T think,” she said to me one day, ‘‘I am 
fonder of my garden than even of my house, 
because, you see, it is alive, And it is always 
busy—always growing. Even at my time of 
life I like to see things busy and growing.” 

She was always busy, certainly. To my sur- 
prise, directly after breakfast she sat down to 
her ‘‘ work ;” and very hard work it was, too. 
First, the management of her household, into 
the details of which she entered with the minut- 
est accuracy: liberal, but allowing no waste ; 
trustful, but keeping a careful observation of 
every thing. Next, the ‘‘ stewardship,” as she 


called it, of her large fortune, which entailed 
much correspondence ; for her public and pri- 


vate charities seemed endless. She was the 
best woman of business I ever knew. She an- 
swered her letters every day, and paid her bills 
every week: ‘‘ For,” she said, ‘‘I wish those 
that come after me to have, when I die, as lit- 
tle trouble as possible.” 

This solitary living—solitary dying—which 
she referred to so continually and so calmly— 
at first seemed to me very terrible. Yet bean- 
tiful too; for it was a li.e utterly out of herself. 
Sitting at her little writing-table, in her corner 
by the fire, she seemed forever planning how, 
by purse or influence or kindly thoughtfulness, 
she could help others. ‘‘I have nothing else 
to do,” she said, when I noticed this; and then, 
as if shrinking from having said too much, or 
betrayed too much by the sigh which accom- 
panied the words, she began hastily to tell me 
the history of a letter she was then writing to 
a certain Priscilla Nunn, for whom she had just 
bought an annuity. 

‘*T paid it myself for several years, and then 
I began to think, suppose I were to die first, 
what would become of Priscilla? So I have 
made all safe to-day; I am so glad.” 

She looked glad, with the pure joy that has 
nothing personal in it; and then, in that pretty 
garrulousness which was almost the only sign 
of age about her, began to tell me more of this 
Priscilla Nunn, and how she, Lady de Bougain- 
ville, had once sewed for her. 


‘**For money, Winifred. For, as I told yoy 
last night, I was once very poor.” : 

**But you are not sorry to be rich? Not 
sorry to be able to do such things as you haye 
just now been doing. Oh, it must be grand— 
grand! To sit in your quiet corner here, and 
stretch invisible comforting hands half over the 
world, just like Providence itself. How I envy 
you! What it must be to have power, unlimit- 
ed power, to make people happy!” 

‘**God only can do that,” she said, gravely, 

“Yes; but He uses you to do it for Him.” 

I know not how the words came into my 
mouth, but they did come, and they seemed to 
please Lady de Bougainville. She laid her hand 
upon mine, very kindly. 

‘*You speak ‘wiser than you are ware of;’ 
and even an old woman is not too old to learn 
wisdom from the lips of a child.” 

Then she rose, and saying her work was done 
for to-day, took me with her into the library, 

That library, what a world of wealth it was! 
—an ancient and modern literature, down to 
last month’s reviews and magazines. 

‘* I took to reading twenty years ago, to keep 
myself from thinking,” said Lady de Bougain- 
ville; ‘‘and in my long evenings I have taught 
myself a little of modern languages. But I 
never was an educated woman. No doubt,” 
she added, with a smile, ‘‘ you, a modern young 
lady, know a great deal more than I.” 

Perhaps I did, having swallowed an enor- 
mous quantity of unassimilated mental food ; 
but I was a starved young pedant still, and I 
had not lived three days with Lady de Bougain- 
ville before she taught me the wholesomest les- 
son a girl of my age could learn—my own enor- 
mous ignorance. 

Taught it me quite unconsciously, in daylight 
walks and fireside talks; when, after her long 
lack of any companionship, even mine, such as 
it was, proved not unwelcome to that strong, 
clear brain, which had come to the rescue of the 
empty heart and saved it from breaking. 

Yet there was a good deal of eccentricity 
about her too, and about her way of life, which 
had long fallen into such a mechanical round 
that she disliked the slightest change therein. 
To press one hour's duties into the next one, to 
delay or alter a meal, to rise later or go to bed 
earlier than usual, was to her an actual pain. 
But these were only the little spots im my sun. 
She shone still, the centre of her peaceful world; 
from her radiated all the light it had; and, in its 
harmony and regularity, I, poor little wandering 
star that I was! first learned, in great things and 
small, the comfort, the beauty, the actual divine- 
ness of heaven's first law—Order. 

Yet when I lived longer with her, and, my 
visit over, found some excuse, often so shallow 
that she actually smiled, for coming to see her 
nearly every day, it was impossible not to allow 
that Brierley was right in calling Lady de Bou- 
gainville ‘‘ peculiar.” She had some crotchets, 
absolute crotchets, which one would have smiled 








at but for the causes which had originated them, 
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too sad for any smile. She never would enter 
a single house in Brierley—that is, a well-to-do 
house, though she often crossed the thresholds 
of the poor. Nor would she have any visitors 
of her own rank; she shut her doors, as I once 
told her, laughing, upon all ‘‘ respectable” peo- 
ple. Even my father, except for his formal 
clerical visits, was not admitted there any more 
than the old rector had been. She seemed to 
shrink from all association with the outside 
world—that is, personal association—though she 
knew all that was going on therein, and liked 
to hear of events and people, near and remote, 
in which I tried to interest her. But though 
she listened, it was always with a gentle indif- 
ference, as if that long frozen-up heart, which 
was kind to all living things, was capable only 
of kindness, nothing more; the warm throb of 
responsive human affection being stilled in it 
forever. 

I often thought so. And when I, in my im- 
petuous youth, used day after day to spring up 
the entrance steps, guarded by their two huge 
stone vases, and, with an expectation eagers 
as any of the “fellows” (as Lady G. in “Sir 
Charles Grandison” calls them) that used to 
come a-courting to the young gentlewomen in 
hoops and farthingales who once inhabited Bri- 
erley Hall—I went in search of my beautiful old 
lady, my silly heart often sank down like lead. 
For, though she always paused in whatever she 
was doing, to give me the gentle ‘‘ Is that you, 
my dear? how kind of you to come and see 
me,” I felt, by her very use of the word, that 
her heart toward me was only ‘‘ kind”—that 
was all. 

Well! how could it be otherwise? What a 
foolish girl was I to expect it to be otherwise! 
And yet it sometimes made me a little sad to 
think I had only the stubble end of her life, 
while she reaped the whole rich harvest of mine. 
‘‘Ridiculous!” most people would say; ‘“ Con- 
temptible!” I think she would have said, who | 
of all women most understood what that love is 
which loves freely, hoping for nothing again. 
Yet I fretted a good deal about it, until chance | 
brought my trouble +o a climax, and me to my 
right senses for evermore. 

Somebody hinted to my father that I was go- 
ing too much to Brierley Hall; that people 
would say I had designs upon the old lady, who | 
had a large fortune and no heirs. So he, being | 
a proud man, dear heart! and a sorrowful, hard | 
life had made him prouder still, when my next 
invitation came, forbade my going thither. 

Irebelled. For the first time in our lives my | 
father and I had words—and bitter words, too. 
I was not a child now; I was past seventeen, | 
with a strong will of my own; and it was not 
only my own pleasure that I grieved to lose. 
Summer had gone by, that long, bright summer 
when I had been made so happy at Brierley 
Hall, and grown familiar with every nook within 
and without it. Now, the bare trees stretched 
empty arms up to the leaden winter sky, and 
within the house—the large, chilly, gloomy 
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house—where the Christmas holly smiled for- 
lornly upon the vacant rooms, sat one lonely old 
woman, who, rich as she was, sweet and jova- 
ble as every day I found her more and more to 
be, was still only a woman, lonely and old 

**T will go to her, whatever you say!” cried 
I, in a passion of tears, and rushed from my 
father, hardly knowing what I was doing, or 
what I meant to do—rushed through the stormy 
afternoon to Brierley Hall. 

Lady de Bougainville was sitting in the cedar 
parlor, the smallest and least dreary of all the 
rooms. For a wonder she was doing nothing, 
only looking into the fire, which had dropped 
into hollow blackness, as if long unstirred. 

“How good of you, Winny, to come all 
through the rain! I am quite idle, you see, 
though I have plenty of work to do. Perhaps 
it is the fault of my eyes, and not the dark day, 
but I can not manage to thread my needle.” 

She spoke a little sadly. I knew, if she had 
a dread in this world it was of her sight failing 
her, of growing “ dark,” as Bridget called it, 
which to one so independent in her ways, and 
disliking dependence more even than old people 
usually do, would have been darkness indeed. 

“Still, if it comes,” added she, sighing again 
(I knew what ‘‘it” meant), “I hope I shal! be 
able to bear it.” 

‘Tt will not come, and if it did, you would 
bear it,” said I, passionately, as I sat down on 
the foot-stool beside her, and took possession 
of her dear old hand, playing ostensibly with 
the emeralds and diamonds which covered it. 
But it was the hand I loved, soft and warm, 
strong and delicate, lovely to look at, lovely to 
feel; as I can see and feel it still, thongh— 
No, I will have none of these tears. We may 


| weep over the blasted, withered corn, the grain 


trodden under foot, or scattered unreaped to 
the winds of heaven; but when the ripe sheaf 
is gathered into the garner, then who grieves ? 

Let me remember her as she sat in her easy- 
chair and I sat at her feet, trying to amuse her 
all I could; with tales of the village, of the 
neighbors, of various Christmas treats in the 
school-rooms and the alms-houses, and so on. 


| To all of which she listened with her usual smile ; 


and I kept up mine too as wellasI could. But 
I was not good at deception, I suppose, for she 
said, suddenly : 

‘* Winifred, there is something on your mind ; 
tell me what it is. I should be sorry if any trou- 


| ble were to come near my merry little Mouse.” 
| (Mouse was a name she had for me from my 


smallness, my bright eyes—yes, I fancy they 
were bright, being like my father’s—and the 
brown of my hair.) 

The kind words—so unexpected —touched 
me to the quick. Bursting into tears, I poured 
out to her my grievous woe and wrong. 

**Ts that all? What mountains of mole-hills 
To be in such de- 
spair from a lost visit! My silly little girl!” 

I drew back in sensitive pain. Evidently, 
the real cause of my grief, the dread I had of 
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being separated from her, and the fact that the 
chief happiness of my life consisted in being 
with her, had never occyrred to my dear old lady. 

It was hard: even now I recognize that it 
was hard. And I do not hate poor Winny 
Weston, that the bitterness and anguish of her 
heart found vent in exaggerated words. 

“Silly am I! I know that, and no wonder | 
you think so. It is no matter to you how sel- 
dom I see you, or if I am never allowed to see 
you again. I am nothing to you, while you 
are every thing to me.” 

A declaration as impetuous as that of any 
young man in love—nay, I have taunted one 
young man with its being more so! No wonder 
Lady de Bougainville was a little astonished by 
it—until, perceiving how real my emotion was, 
she, with a curious sort of look— 


“Half smiling, half sorry, 
Gazed down, like the angels in separate glory,” 


upon poor, foolish, miserable me. 

Then she spoke seriously, even sadly: “* Win- 
ny, I had no idea you cared for me so much; 
I thought no one ever would care for me again 
in this world.” 

While she spoke a quiver ran across her feat- 
ures, and a dimness—I could hardly believe it 
tears, for I had never seen her shed one—gath- 
ered in her eycs. 

‘* You are very good,” she said again—“‘ very 
good to an old woman like me; and I am grate- 
ful.” 

Grateful! Lady de Bougainville grateful to 
me? And telling me so with that sweet dig- 
nity which made me more than ever ashamed 
of myself; for had I not heard her say more 
than once, that the love which worries its ob- 
ject with jealous exactions is not love, but the 
merest selfishness ? 

I hung my head. I begged her pardon. 
“But,” I said, ‘‘this is hard for me—harder 
than you think. What chance have I of learn- 
ing to be good, and sensible, and womanly, ex- 
cepting through you? I thought you would 
have ‘grown’ me, as you do your young sery- 
ants and your cabbages.” 

I had made her smile, which was what I 
wanted ; also, perhaps, to wipe out with a silli- 
er jest the remembrance of my romantic folly. 

** And then, as you told me once, no sooner 
do they get hearts in them than some young 
man of Brierley finds it out and carries them 
off. It would be just the same with you, Win- 
ny!” 

**Never!” I cried, indignantly; ‘*‘{ wish for 
nothing better than to spend my whole life be- 
side you.” 

* Ah! 


that is what children often say to 
their parents, yet they marry for ali that.” 
“*T never would, if I were a child of yours.” 


**A child of mine!” The words seemed to 
pierce her like sharp steel. ‘You forget I 
have no children—that is, all my children are 
in heaven. No one on earth can ever replace 
them to me.” 


| I had gone too far; I recognized it now. 


Recognized, too, with a passionate sympathy 
that almos: took away the personal pain, wh: 
tenacity of faithfulness was in this strong heart 
of hers, which admitted no substitutes. Other 
interests might cluster round it outside, but its 
|inner, empty niches would remain empty for- 
ever. 
**No,” I said, gently—not even attempting to 
| repossess myself of her dear hand, which had 
slid from mine somehow—“ neither I nor any 
| one could ever dream of replacing to you your 
‘children. But you will let me be your little 
servant? I love you so.” : 

She was touched, I saw. Even through the 
frost of age, and of those many desolate years, 
| she felt the warmth of this warm young love of 
mine. Stooping down she kissed me affection- 
ately ; and giving me one of her hands, sat, with 
the other shading her face, for ever so long. 
We made no mutual protestations—indeed | 
think we hardly exchanged another word on the 
subject—bat from that hour our relations seem- 
ped to rest on quite a different footing, and we 
understood tacitly that they were to last for 
life. 

I could have sat forever at her feet, catching 
glimpses of her face in the fire-light, and won- 
dering how it felt to have had every thing and 
lost every thing, and to come to sit at seventy 
years of age by a vacant hearth, with all one’s 
treasures in heaven; and, as the Bible says, 
‘*where one’s treasure is, there will one’s heart 
be also.” Wondering, too, whether it was that 
which caused the peace that I saw gradually 
growing in her face, as at jast removing her 
hand she left it for me to gaze at. It was 
quite bright now. 

“T have made up my little plans, Winny,” 
said she, cheerfully, ‘‘and you shall hear from 
me to-morrow—that is, your father shall. Now 
go home to him, for it is growing dark, and he 
will be anxious. Happy you to have a father 
who is anxious over you! We must not vex 
him. Parents first, always.” 

“Yes,” I answered, but it might have been 
a little dolefully, and more lingeringly even 
than usual I might have taken my departure: 
for just at the door Lady de Bougainville called 
me back. 

*¢ Child”—and the hand she laid on my shoul- 
der was firm as that of youth, and her eyes 
blazed as they might have done thirty or forty 
years ago. ‘*Child, be wise! Before you 
sleep, make'friends with your father, and be 
thankful that he is such a father—a prudent, 
tender, honorable man. All men are not s0. 
Sometimes it is the will of God to tie together, 
by relationship or marriage, people who are so 
unlike that, if not thus tied, they would fly from 
one another to the world’s end. And some- 
times”—her voice sank lower—‘“‘ it is right so 
to fly. They have to choose between good and 
evil, between God and man. Pity them, but 
let no one dare to judge them—no one can— 


at 





except the Judge of all.” 








She stopped, trembling violently. Why, I 
knew not then; Ido now. But very soon she 
recovered herself—the sooner, I think, because 
she saw that I understood nothing below the 
mere words she was saying. All I did was to 
stand shamefaced before her—she, who was so 
wise, so good; so infinitely wiser and better 
than I could ever hope to be. I said so. 

“No,” she answered, sadly; ‘neither good 
nor wise. Only one can not live seventy years 
and learn nothing. Therefore, Winifred, listen 
tome. Never say to any one what you said to 
me to-day—that you wished you could leave 
your father. 


must turn and depart. And if it has to be 
done”"—and she drew herself erect, and her 
eyes flashed, almost fiercely, till I could under- 
stand what a fierce woman she must have been 
in her youth—‘‘if it must be done, I say, Do 
it! unflinchingly, without remorse. Cut off 
the rotten branch; fly from the plague-stricken 
house. Save your soul, and fly. But, oh! not 
till the last extremity, not till all hope is gone— 
if it ever is quite gone: we can not tell. Child, 
those whom God has given you, have patience 
with them; He has. Hold fast by them, if it 
be possible, to the end.” 

And as she looked at me I saw all her fierce- 
ness ebb away, and a tenderness, deeper than 


even its usual peaceful look, grow on her dear | 


face. 

“Now go, my dear. I have said enough, 
perhaps too much, but I want you to be friends 
again with your father. I think,” she added— 
(was it with a natural fear :t having betrayed 
any thing, which I understood not then, but do 
now ?)—“ I think I am sensitive on the subject 
of fathers—mine w.s very dear to me. He 
died—let me see—full fifty years ago; yet I re- 
member him, and all about that time, more 
clearly than I remember many nearer things. 
We were very happy together, my father and I.”’ 

She spoke calmly and cheerfully, as it seems 
people do learn to speak of their dead after fifty 
years; and, kissing me, sat down again once 
more in her quiet arm-chair by her solitary 
fire. 

Next day my father showed me a letter which 
he had just received from Lady de Bougainville, 
asking his permission for me to be her reader 
and amanuensis for two hours every forenoon. 
She needed such help, she said, because of her 
failing eyesight, and preferred mine because 
she was used to me, and “loved” me. 

‘*Not that I wish to monopolize your dangh- 
ter.” (I smiled to see how boldly her noble can- 
dor cut the knot that would have perplexed a 
feebler hand.) “Still less do I intend, as I 
hear is reported in Brierley, to leave her my 
fortune. It has been left, for many years, to 
acharity. But I wish to make her independent, 
to put in her hand what every woman ought to 
have—a weapon wherewith, if necessary, to fight 
the world.” 

She therefore proposed, instead of salary, to 


Some have to do it, as I said: | 
children from parents, wives from husbands, | 


| 
| 
| 
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give me first-rate masters of every kind, and 
that I should take my lessons of afternoons, at 
Brierley Hall. This would make all easy, she 
said, during my father’s frequent absence from 
home all day long. ‘And you may trust me 
to take care of your child,” she added. “I 
was a mother once.” 

This last touch went to my father’s heart—a 
tender heart, for all its pride. 

** Poor lady—poor lady!” said he. And aft- 
er reading the letter over once again, with the 
comment, ‘* She is a wise old woman, this zrand 
friend of yours,” consented to it without re- 
serve. 

Thus my life was made plain to me—plain 
and clear—busy and bright; nay, brighter than 
I ever expected. For my father himself, on 
his own account, began to admire Lady de 
Bougainville. 

Hitherto they had held aloof, for they differed 
widely theologically. She listened to his ser- 
mons—never commenting, never criticising— 
and that was all. But, as she slowly found 
out, whether or not he preached it, he lived 
‘*the Gospel.” ‘* Winny,” said she to me one 
day, when she had watched him into one of 
those miserable cottages which were the dis- 
grace of our parish, where, like most increasing 
parishes, the new-built palatial residences of 
our rich neighbors drove our poor neighbors to 
herd together like pigs in a sty—‘* Winny, some 
of these days I should like to see a little more 
of your father. Once, I believed in the Church 
in spite of the minister; now, I believe in the 
Church—and the minister.” 

And when I told him this, again he said, 
“Poor lady!” For my father, like the late 
Reverend Sir Edward de Bougainville—of whom 
he had chanced to hear a good deal, since he 
came here, from an Irish dean he knew—was a 
Low-Church clergyman. 

Low-Church, High-Church, Broad-Church— 
what insane distinctions! Oh, that I could ob- 
literate them all! Oh, that I could make every 
one who serves at the altar like this dear father 
of mine—whom I do not paint here, for he is 
mine, and he lives still, thank God! He and I 
do not agree entirely ; like many another child, 
I fancy Heaven has granted to me clearer light 
and purer air than to my father; but I love him! 
I love him! and I believe God loves us both. 

And we both of us lived and grew together in 
love more and more, under the shadow of that 
beautiful and benign old age of Lady de Bou- 
gainville. I can not picture it—who could ?— 
but it was most like one of those November 
days which always remind me of her; when the 
whole world seems spiritualized into a sunshiny 
tranquillity, so that we notice neith@r sodden 
leaves nor withered flowers, nor silent gardens 
empty of birds, but delight ourselves in the ce- 
lestial beauty of the departing year, as if it were 
to remain with us forever. 

On just such a day, the 18th of November (for 
though I did not note the date, others did), 
something happened which was the first break 
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in the heavenly monotony of our lives, and which 
therefore, I suppose, I ought to set down, though 
to me then, and long afterward, it seemed a mat- 
ter of little moment. 

We had been sitting, Lady de Bougainville 
and I, in the summer-house by the lake, where 
we still spent every fine afternoon. She had 
two “crotchets,” she called them, beiig quite 
aware of every weakness she had, and now and 
then half apologizing for some of them; she 
liked to live like a bird in the open air, and 
every day to see the last of the sun. He was 
setting now, gorgeously, as he often does in No- 
vember, in front of us, and making a second 
sunset glow in the yellowing elm-leaves which 
still hung on the boughs of the wood behind. 
For the park round Brierley Hall was full of 
magnificent trees—the relics of the old chase— 
and its mistress barricaded herself with them 
against those horrible villas which were rising 
up, like red and yellow fungi, on every side. It 
was her weak point, that and the new railway, 
now crawling like a snake every day nearer and 
nearer, till as we sat here we could hear the 
navvies hammering in the cutting below. 

It vexed her—even in her calm old age, it 
vexed her. She saw no beauty in these mod- 
ern improvements, which were making our pretty 
village like a London suburb; and she hated, 
with an almost amusing wrath—which I rather 
delighted in, since it brought her down to the 
level of common mortals—every new-built house 


that lifted up its ugly head, chimney-laden, to | 


stare into her green domain. 

“There is another, I declare!” she cried, 
catching a sight which I rad noticed days be- 
fore, but kept to myself. Now the thinned 
trees discovered it all too plain. ‘* Look, Win- 
ifred, your eyes are better than mine, Is there 
not building a great, yellow-brick house, with a 


turret to it, which will overlook us where we | 
I never infringe on my neigh- | 
This | 


sit? Horrible! 
bors’ rights, but I must preserve my own. 
must be seen to immediately.” 

I encouraged her wrath, I fear, for it did my 
heart good to see it—to find her so much ‘‘ of 
the earth earthy.” 
had been kept indoors with one of the slight 
illnesses which sometimes came even to her 
healthy old age, and which she called, with the 
quaint phraseology she often used, “her mes- 
sages from home.” 

So I followed her, smiling to myself, as with 
a firm, indignant step she walked home, fast 
as any young woman, and sent a message to 
the owner, builder, foreman, or whoever was in 
charge of the obnoxious house, that Lady de 
Bougainyille wished to speak to him immedi- 
ately. 

I smiled then. I smile now, with a strange, 
half-sad content, to think how little we know 
what is before us, and upon what merest trifles 
hang all the momentous things ort our lives. 

Immediately, as she had requested—indeed 
so soon that we had hardly time to recover our 
equilibrium, since even such a small thing as 


Since these three days she | 
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this was an event in our quiet days—appeare( 
a gentleman—yes ; Bridget, who saw him wait- 
ing in the hall, was certain he was a gentleman 
—who sent up his card, saying he was the archj- 
tect of the house opposite. 

‘*Mr. Edward Donelly! An Irish name.” 
said Lady de Bougainville, shrinking back with 
vainly suppressed repugnance. “TI think I would 
rather not see him. I have not seen a stranger 
for so many years. Winifred, will you speak to 
him ?” 

I might have reasoned, but had long cease; 
to reason against those dear, pathetic “ pecu! 
iarities” of hers—may others have patience with 
mine when I am seventy years old! So, unhes- 
itatingly—thinking only to save her from any 
annoyance, and furious against house, owner, 
architect, any one who should presume to an- 
noy her—her, before whom I would have laid 
myself down as a mat for her feet to walk over 
—I marched into the cedar parlor. 

There stood a—yes, he was a gentleman, 
though not an elderly one, as I had expected. 
He seemed about five or six and twenty, tall— 

| six feet and more—which gave him a most un- 
pleasant advantage over me, poor furious pigmy 
that I was! A worse advantage was his look 
| of exceeding good-humor, his apparent uncon- 
| sciousness. of having offended me or any body 
| else in the world. Such a bright, honest, cheer- 
| ful face, such a pleasant manner! It was irri- 
tating to the last degree. 
| **Lady de Bougainville, I presume? No—I 
| beg your pardon,” and he actually smiled, the 
wretch! ‘*She is, I hear, an elderly lady. 
What does she want with me? Is there any 
thing —something about this new house, her 
messenger thought—in which I can oblige 
| her ?” 

“Only by pulling it down—every brick of it,” 
cried I, throwing down the gauntlet and rush- 
ing into battle at once. ‘‘ You ought to do 
this, for it overlooks her property, and annoys 
her excessively. And nobody ought to annoy 
| her, at her age, and so good as she is. Nobody 
ever should, if I could help it.” 
| ‘Are you her daughter, or niece?” said Mr. 

Donelly, looking at me in a curious way; no 
doubt my anger amused him excessively, but 
he was too polite te show it, And then-—with- 
| out waiting for the answer to his question, which 
perhaps he felt he had no right to put—he went 
| on to explain to me, very quietly and courteous- 
| ly, that his employer, having bought the ground, 
had a perfect right to build upon it any house he 
chose, provided it was not obnoxious to his neigh- 
bors. 
| Which is, indeed, the last thing he would 
| desire; for, though only a plebeian, as you call 
| him—in fact a retired tradesman—he is a very 
worthy fellow. I feel with him, for I also am 
a self-made man; my father was a mechanic.” 
| Mr. Donelly said this with a composure that 
quite startled me. ‘But I can feel, too, for 
| Lady de Bougainville, who, I suppose, belongs 
| to the aristocratic class, and is well on in years 


| 
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besides. It must be very trying to her preju- 
dices —I beg your pardon, her opinions — to 
have to put up with many things of our mod- 
ern time, which are —vertheless quite inevita- 
ble, as they form part of the necessary progress 
of the world.” 

“Thank you,” said I, ‘f but I did not wish a 
sermon.” Certainly not from a mechanic’s son, 
[ was just on the point of adding, with that bit- 
ter little tongue of mine; but when I looked at 
the young man, something in his frank honesty, 
combined with a way he had of putting unpleas- 
ant truths in the least unpleasant manner, and 
of never saying a rough word where a smooth 
one would do, disarmed me. 
he was an Irishman, had an Irish accent, and 
an Irish way with him, not exactly “ blarney,’ 
but that faculty which both French and Irish 
have of turning toward you the sunshiny side 


Ay, even though | 


of the plum—oiling the wheels of life so as to | 


make them run easily and without grating. 


And when the plum is thoroughly ripe, and | 


the machinery sound and good, what harm? 
As Lady de Bougainville once said to me, 
‘‘You English are very, very good; would it 


cost you much to be a little more what we 
| grateful to him for taking such pains to gratify 


French call agréable?” 

He was decledly agreeable, both in the 
French and English sense, this Mr. Donelly ; 
and before we parted he made me a promise— 
very earnestly, too—that he would use his best 
endeavors with his principal to avoid all annoy- 
ance to Lady de Bougainville. 

When I told her this she shook her head. 
“Was he an Irishman, m> dear ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then trust him not,” and she grew a shade 
paler, and set her lips together in their hardest 
line. ‘I say nothing against Irishwomen— 
look at my Bridget, for instance—but I believe 
it to be almost impossible for an [Irishman either 
to speak the truth or keep a promise.” 

Is that quite just? thought I, and should | 
have said so—for I never was afraid of speak- 
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ville at having to entertain a mere mechanic's 
son. 

“You terrible little Tory,” 
you will grow wiser in time. Is he an honest 
man’s son? For that is the real question al- 
ways: and yet not always; good fruit some- 
times springs:from a worthless tree. Still it is 
a great mystery, my dear, a great my stery,” 
continued she, falling into that tone of gentle 
moralizing, which was not unnatural at her age, 
when life’s doing is all done, and its placid 
thinking alone remains. But she seemed to 
dislike both thinking and speaking of this Mr. 
Donelly ; I well knew why, and so I ceased to 
refer to him any more. 

Of which, by-and-by, I was only too glad. 
Let me, without either sentiment or egotism, 
get over as fast as I can the next event in my 
quiet life—a life which, looked back on now, 
seems so perfect, that a whole year was but as 
one long sunshiny day. 

Mr. Donelly came to our honse very often 
and—just as I used to come to Brierley Hall— 
on every excuse he could. My father liked 
him. So, in degree, did I. That is, I thought 
him very honest, kind, and intelligent, and was 


said she; *‘but 


and amuse my father. That was all. As to 
his thinking of me, in any way but the merest 
civility, I never suspected it for a moment. 
Otherwise, I should have kept out of his way, and 
thereby saved myself many a conscience-smite 


| —the innocent pangs that any giri must feel 


| *.4° . 
when she has unwittingly made a man misera- 


ble. One day, meeting me in the soft August 


| twilight, as I was walking home from the Hall, 


ing my mind to her now; she liked me all the | 
better for it--but by this time I had heard a} 
| brought about what, he said, he had not other- 


good deal, and guessed more, of her history, 
and knew 
growth had sprung; so I he'd my tongue. 
it for me to begin to lesson Lady de Bougain- 
ville ? 

Only, with my strong resistance to injustice, 
even though it were hers, I took some precau- 
tion against the fulfillment of her prophecy, 


from what a bitter soil this rank | 
Was | 


and also against her being troubled in any way | 


by the intrusive house. 


course his parishioner, about it. And this re- 
sulted in more than I intended ; for in the great 
dearth of educated and companionable men in 
Brierley, my father and the architect, who was 
lodging in the village, struck up an acquaint- 
ance; and one day Mr. Donelly was actually 
invited to tea, entirely without my knowledge 
—indeed I was much annoyed at it at the time, 


I got my father to go| 
and speak to the owner himself, who was of | 


having staid later than my wont—for she was 
not well, my dear old lady; I was very sad 
about her—he joined me, and told me he was 
summoned away that night, probably to go 
abroad, on some work he had long been seek- 
| ing, and would I ‘‘remember” him until he 
“ame back? I was so little aware of his mean- 
ing that I only laughed and said, ‘* Yes, that I 
will, and recommend you too, as the very best 
architect I know.” And this unhappy speech 


wise meant to tell me until he had a home to 
offer ‘‘ worthy of me”—that he wished me to 
share it. 

I suppose men mostly say the same things: 
thank God, I never had but one man’s wooing, 
and that was sad enough to hear; because, of 
course, as I did not love him, I could only tell 
him so; and refuse him point-blank, which now 
I fear was done ungently and with some dis- 
dainful words, for I was taken by surprise. 
Marriage was not much in my plan of life at 
all; my own home experience did not incline 
me in its favor; while at the Hall, Bridget in- 
veighed perpetually against the whole race of 
men; and her mistress kept on the subject a 
total silence. If I ever did think of being mar- 
ried, it was to some imaginary personage like 
the preux cheraliers of old. Though, I was 


and complained bitterly to Lady de Bougain- | forced to confess, no medieval knight could 
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have behaved himself more knightly, with more | fast—though, as they only concerned my father 
true courtesy, consideration, and respect, than | and me, and not this history, I need not specify 
did this builder of houses, this overseer of brick- | them—Mr. Donelly’s voice used to come back 
layers and carpenters, who perhaps had been | to me, almost like a voice in a dream, saying his 
one of them himself not so many years ago. | farewell words, “I shall love you to the day of 
Ay, even when I said my last decisive word, | my death.” And sometimes, looking in her 
looking firmly in his face, for I wished him to | calm aged face, far, far beyond all youth's 
make no possible mistake. He was excessive- | passions and turmoils and cares, I wondered 
ly pale, but he pleaded no more, and took his | whether any body—that Irish husband, for in- 
pain with such manly courage that I felt almost | stance, who, Bridget hinted, had made her so 
sorry for him, and in some roundabout way | miserable—had ever said the same words, with 
begged his »ardon. | the same determination and sincerity of tone, 

**You need not,” he answered, holding our | to Lady de Bougainville. 
wicket gate open for me to pass in. ‘‘A wo-| Those years, which changed me from a girl 
man’s love is quite free, but so is a man’s. | into a woman, made in her the change natural 
You are not to blame for having refused me, | at her time of life. She had none of Mrs, 
any more than I am for having asked you. I |Thrale’s ‘‘three warnings;” her ‘ messages 
shall never ask you again, but I shall love you | from home” came stiil, but softly, tenderly, as 
to the day of my death.” such messages should come to one whose life 

So we parted; and I saw and heard no more | was so valuable to every body about her, so in- 
of him. i never told any body what had hap- | expressibly precious, as she saw, tome. Also, 
pened; it was only my own affair, and it was | my love seemed to develop in her another qual- 
better forgotten. Ner, after the first week or | ity, which Bridget said had not been shown 
80, did I think much about it, except that when | since she was a girl—wife and mother, but gir! 
I was tired or sorrowful, or the troubles of life | still—in Merrion Square; that charming gaieté 
came upon me, as they did just then, thick and | de ceur, essentially French, which made her 

















conversation and her company like that of a 
woman of thirty rather than seventy. And 
when I was with her I often forgot entirely huw 
old she was, and reckoned on her future and 
my own as if they had been one and the same. 
“For we were now permanently settled, my | 
father being no longer curate, but rector of 
Brierley. One of Lady de Bougainville’s old 
acquaintances, belonging to the Turberville 
family, an Honorable somebody, who wrote her 
sometimes the most cordial and even affection- 
ate letters, happened to be in the Ministry, and 
the living was a Crown living; so we always 
suspected her of having some hand in its dis- 
posal. But she never owned this, nor any other 
kind act that it was possibie to do in secret. 

This change made mine, as well as my fa- | 
ther'’s, the busiest life possible. Nay, in our | 
large and growing parish, with my youth and | 
his delicate health, we might both have broken 
down under our work, save for our neighbor 
at the Hall. Oh, the blessing of riches, guided 
by a heart as warm as youth, and a judgment | 
wide and clear with the wisdom and experience | 
of age! 

“And are you not happy in all this?” I| 
once said to her. ‘‘Is it not well to have lived 
on to such a blessed and blessing old age ?” 

She answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

She was a little less active now than she used | 
to be; had to give up one by one, sometimes 
with a slight touch of restlessness and regret, 
some of her own peculiar pleasures, such as the 
walk before breakfast, ana the habit of doing | 
every thing for herself, not asking, nay, often 
disliking, either help or the appearance of help, 
from those about her. But she let me help her | 
now a little. And sometimes, when I fetched 
her her bonnet or fastened her shawl, she would 
say to me, smiling, ‘‘ My dear, I think I am 
something like the Apostle Peter: when I was 
young, I girded myself and walked whither I 
would; now I am old, another girds me and 


leads me whither I would not. No, nobody | 


could do that;” and, half laughing, she drew 


herself up erect. ‘‘I am afraid I shall have a | 
| ty begins in small things, and, to my thinking, 


pretty strong will to the last.” 
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heads together over all the remediable evils in 
the parish, and some which had hitherto been 
thought irremediable: one I must name, for it 
brought about another event, which I had good 


| need to remember. 


One day my father came to the Hall in per- 
fect despair upon an old grievance of his, the 
want of house accommodation for his poor. 

‘* What chance have I?” said he, half in an- 
ger, half in grief. ‘“‘How can I take care of 
my people’s souls when nobody looks after their 
bodies? What use is it to preach to them in 
the pulpit and leave tracts at their doors, and 
expect them to be clean and tidy, honest and 
virtuous, when they are packed together like 
herrings in a barrel, in dwellings ill-drained, 
ill-ventilated, with the damp running in streams 
down the walls, and the rain dropping through 
the holes in the roof? For the old houses go 
unrepaired, and the new-built ones, few as they 
are, are almost worse than*the old. I declare 
to you I would not put an old horse or even a 
dog of mine into some I have seen to-day.” 

** Will nobody build?” asked quietly Lady 
de Bougainville. 

‘““T have put that question to every land- 
owner in the place, and they all say ‘No; it 
would increase the poor-rates. Besides, cot- 
tage property is sunk capital; it never pays.’ 
Yet they go on living in their ‘elegant man- 
sions’ and their ‘commodious villa residences.’ 
Oh you rich! you rich! how you do grind the 
faces of the poor!” 

** Hush, father,” I whispered, for in his ex- 
citement he had quite forgotten himself. But 
Lady de Bougainville only smiled. 

**You are right, Mr. Weston; that is, right 
in the main, though there may be something to 
be said on the opposite side—there usually is. 
But I thank you for speaking so plainly; tell 
me a little more.” 

‘* There is nothing to be told. It is a hope- 
less matter. Oh that I had an acre of ground, 
or a thousand pounds in my pocket, that I 
might build, if only three cottages, where decent 
working-men might live and work! For chari- 


Now and then people said to me—those who | it generally begins at home.” 


saw her at church, and the poor foik who came | 


about the Hall—that “my Lady” was looking 
much older. But I could not, and I would not 
see it. Whatever change came, was so grad- 
ual, so beautiful, like the fading of that Vir- 
ginian creeper which we admired every autumn 
upon the walls of her house, that it seemed only 
change, not decay. And every feebleness of 
hers was as dear to me as the helple:sness of a 
child is to its young mother, who, the more she 
has to do for it, loves it the better. 

Oh, why is it not always thus? Why can 
not we all so live? I think we could if we 
tried—that we may be as much missed at eighty 
as at eighteen. 

Though her bodily activity was circumscribed, 
Lady de Bougainville’s mental cnergy was as 


| often do forget things now, 


Again she said, ** You are right,” and sat for 
some minutes thinking; then called me. ‘“ Win- 
ny, how much was that money you put into the 
bank for me yesterday ?—I forget: Iam afraid I 
” 

I told her the sum, a good large one, which 
had given her much pleasure at the time, for it 
was a debt unexpectedly repaid. I had en- 


| treated her to spend it on building a new con- 


servatory, for the old one was too far from the 
house in wintry weather, and she was so fond 
| of her flowers. But she had pertinaciously re- 
fused. ‘‘ What, build at my age, and for my 
own pleasure? Let us think of something else 
'to do. Opportunity will soon come.” And it 
did. 


| Mr. Weston, I thank you for putting this 
keen as ever, She and my father laid their | into my mind—for showing me what I ought to 
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do. I wonder I never thought of it before. | was full of the subject. 


But,” and she sighed, ‘I have been thinking 
too much and doing too little this many a year. | 
Well, one lives and learns—lives and learns, | 
If you like, you shall have that two-acre field 
behind my stable-yard, and Winny will pay 
you that money; she knows all about it; so that 
you may build your cottages at once.” 

I knew better than my father how costly the 
gift was, to her who was so tenacious of her | 
privacy, who liked to hide behind her park and | 
trees, keeping the whole world at bay: but hav- 
ing once decided, the thing was over and done. | 
She entered into the scheme with all the ener- 
gy of her nature; and wished to set about it | 
immediately, “for,” she said, “at my age I! 
have no time to lose.” Lengthy was the dis- | 
cussion between her and my delighted father | 
how best to carry out their plans, doing most | 
good and avoiding most evil. 

‘* For the greatest evil in this sort of scheme,” 
she said, “tis making it a matter of charity. 
Remember, Mr. Weston, my tenants must pay 
me their rent. I shall exact it punctually, or I 
shall turn them out. I am, or I have some- 
times been called, a hard woman: that is, I | 
help only those who help themselves, or those | 
whom Providence forbids to help themselves. 
The intermediate class, who can help themselves | 
and will not, the idle spendthrift, the willing | 
borrower, the debtor who is as bad as a thief, | 
against these I set my face asa flint. For them | 
expect of me no mercy; I have none.” 

As she spoke the fierce flash, so seldom seen | 
now, came again into hereyes. She was much | 
agitated ; more so than the matter in question | 
required, and my father regarded her in some 
surprise. Then he seemed all at once to re- 
member, and said gently, ‘‘ No, you will not be 
tried. There is justice in what you say. ‘ He} 
that will not work neither shall he eat,’ for he | 
would only take the bread out of the mouths of | 
those that do work. It is God alone who is so | 
perfect that He can send His sun to shine upon 
both the evil and the good.” 

Lady de Bougainville was silent; but a slight | 
blush, so pretty in an old lady, grew upon her | 
cheek, and she looked at my father with that 
tenderness with which she often regarded him, 
even when doctrinally she differed from him | 
most. 

They went on planning, and I reading; 
though my mind often wandered away, as young | 
folks’ will. I do not know if the mention of | 
building houses carried it away in any particu- | 
lar direction, but I was considerably startled | 
when I heard from my father’s lips a certain | 
name which had been unuttered among us for | 
more than two years. | 
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Sprung from the peo- 
ple, he knew all about them. And he was so 
clever, so honest, so conscientious. Winny, do 
try to think how we could get at him.” 

** He went abroad,” I said. 

“But he may be back by this time, and 
Jones might know his address. In any case | 
should like to hear of him again—such a fine 
young fellow. And a rising, not a risen man, 
which you know you would like best, Lady de 
Bougainville.” _ 

Here was a predicament! To explain the 
whole truth, and hinder a young man’s obtain- 
ing employment because he had once dared to 
make love to me; the thing was ridiculous! 


| And yet to have him coming here, to meet him 


again, as I must, for I was Lady de Bougain- 
ville’s right hand in every thing ; what should I 
do? While I sat considering, whether for half 
a minute or half an hour I knew not, being so 
painfully confused, the decision was taken out 
of my hands, Lady de Bougainville, in her 
quick mode of settling things—she never ‘let 
grass grow under her feet’”—rang the bell. 

**Take my card across to Mr. Jones and say 
I should be much obliged if he would write on 
it the address of his architect, Mr. Donelly.” 

Well! it was she who did it, she and Fate; 
I had no hand in the matter, and whether I was 
glad or sorry for it I did not quite know. 

Nor did I when, two days after, Lady de 
Bougainville told me she had had a letter from 
him. 

““A capital, sensible, practical letter; you can 
read it, my dear. And he loses no time too, 
which I like. He says he will be down here in 
an hour from now. I suppose I must see him 
myselif—and yet—” 

She was visibly nervous—had been so all the 
morning, Bridget said; and no wonder. ‘ My 
lady has not had a stranger in the house for 
twenty—no, it’s five-and-twenty years.” 

A stranger and an Irishman; which latter 
fact seemed to recur to Lady de Bougainville, 


| and haunt her uncomfortably till the minute 


Mr. Donelly was announced. Then, repeating 
to herself, “This is unjust—unjust,” she rose 
from her chair, and taking my arm (‘You will 
come too,” she had said; ‘I dislike strangers’), 
she crossed with feebler steps than usual the 
hall, and ascended the beautiful staircase to the 
tapestry chamber. There, looking grayer and 
more shadowy than ever in the dimness of the 
rainy morning, the painted knights and ladies 
reined in their faded steeds, and the spectral 


Columbus pointed out forever, to an equally 


ghostly Queen Isabella, his discovery of the 
New World. 
Standing beneath it—investigating it appar- 


“ Winny, have you any idea what has become | ently with the keenness of a young man to 


of that young man—Donnell, wasn’t his name ? | 
no, Donelly—who built Mr. Jones’s house ?” 
“No,” I said, feeling hot all over, and thank- 
ful it was twilight. 
“ Because, Lady de Bougainville, he would | 
be the very man to design your cottages. 


whom the whole world was new, with every 


thing in it to win—stood Edward Donelly. 


He was a good deal altered—older, graver, 
browner: but it was the same face—pleasant, 
honest, kind. I did not like to look at it much, 


He | but merely bowed—as he did likewise, without 
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offering to shake hands with me—and then I| ‘I don’t expect to gain much by my invest- 
crept away into the farthest window-seat I could | ment,” she said to her architect one dvy, ‘‘ but 
find. I hope not to lose. For I mean, as you say, 

Thence I watched him and Lady de Bougain- | to do nothing for mere charity. The honest, 
ville as they stood talking together, for they fell | steady, deserving, who pay me their rent regu- 
into convérsation almost immediately. At first | larly, shall be made as happy as I can make 
it was about the tapestry, which he excessively | them; the drunken, idle, and reckless may go. 
admired, and she took him round to examine, | Mercy to them is injustice to the rest.” 
piece by piece, before she entered into business ‘*T know that,” he answered. ‘* And yet,’ 
talk at all, Then they sat down opposite to | turning to her as she stood, and looking right 
one another, and launched into the great cot-| in her face with his honest eyes, “if things 
tage question at once. came to the worst, in you, of all others, I think 

She liked him, I could see, even though the | would be found that charity which ‘suffereth 
Irish accent seemed now and then to make her | long, and is kind.’” 
wince, and bring a grave, sad, absent look to! They often talked on this wise, on other than 
her dear face; until some word of his, wise and | mere business topics; and I stood listening ,; 
generous, honest and manly—and the subject in | quite apart, perhaps even a little jealous, yet 
hand called out a good many of the like—made | not altogether miserable. One likes to feel 
her turn back to him, inquisitively, but not un-{ that a man who has once cared for one is not, 
kindly, and listen once more. He had a good | at any rate, a man to be ashamed ot. 
deal to say, and he said it well; earnestly too, It was on this day, if I remember right— 
as if his whole heart were in it. His energy | when they had talked until he had missed his 
and enthusiasm seemed not to displease her, | train—that Lady de Bougainville first invited 
but rather to arouse in her a certain sympathy, | Mr. Donelly to lunch. What made her do it 
reminding her of something which had once|I can not guess, for it was twenty years and 
been in herself, but was no longer. more since any guest, save myself, had taken a 

They talked, I think, for nearly two hours; | meal at her table. He accepted, though with 
by that time the matter was quite settled; and | hesitation; and we found ourselves sitting all 
he departed. | three in the cedar parlor, and doing our best 

“Yes, I like him,” she said, when he was | to talk unconstrainedly. She, most; though I 
gone; and he lingered not a minute after their! saw by her face—the expression of which I 
business talk was ended. ‘‘ Your father was | knew so well—that every word was painful to 
right; I will trust Mr. Donelly, though he is an | her, and that she would have rescinded tlie in- 
Irishinan.” vitation if she could. 

So he came, all that spring, whenever sent Nevertheless, when lunch was announced, 
for, and oftener when necessary, to Brierley | she, with a smile of half apology to me, took 
Hall. Never to Brierley Rectory. My father’s | the arm of her guest, and proceeded to the 
cordially given invitations were as cordially but | dining-room. 
invariably declined. When he and I chanced I like to remember these little things, and 
to meet, his manner was distant, courteous, yet | how I followed those two as they walked slow- 
so self-possessed that I began to doubt whether | ly across the hall between the green scagliola 
he had not forgotten all about that painful lit- | pillars. A goodly pair they were—for she was, 
tle episode, and whether it was necessary for | proportionately, almost as tall as he, and as 
me to keep so carefully out of his way. Hej upright. They might have been mother and 
seemed to be absorbingly full of his work—per- | son, or grandmother and grandson; had her 
haps also he was married. Should I have been | elder children lived, she would probably have 
glad to hear he was married? I dare not tell. | had a grandson just his age. I wondered, did 
Nay, had she, who was my visible conscience, | she think of this? Or, when she took the head 
and before whom I often now felt a sad hypo- | of her long table—with him and me on either 
crite—had Lady de Bougainville herself asked | side, for the seat at the foot was never filled— 
me the question, I could not have told. | did she recall the days when the empty board 

But she asked me no questions at all; ap- | was full, the great silent room noisy with laugh- 
parently never thought about me, being so en-| ter? But whatever she felt, she showed no- 
grossed in her cottages. They grew day by| thing. I can see her this minute, sitting grave 
day under our eyes, as fast as a child or any | and sweet in her place—which it had pleased 
other living thing, and she took as much pleas-| Heaven she should occupy so long—leaning 
ure in them. For they were, as she sometimes | over from one to the other of us two, so late- 
said, not dull dead bricks and mortar, but tan-| ly strangers, and talking—as she might have 
gible blessings, and would be so to many after | leaned and talked to us out of the other world, 
she was gone. To make them such, she en- | to which it often seemed as if she already half 
tered, in concert with Mr. Donelly, into the | belonged. 
dryest details—saw that windows would open| Mr. Donelly had the most of her talk, of 
and doors shut—that walls were solid and roofs | course; and it ranged over all subjects—ex- 
substantial—that the poor man should have, | cept ‘‘ shop”—which for the nonce she delicate- 
according to his needs, as many comforts as ly ignored. Close as they were to her heart, 
the rich. {she never once referred to her cottages. Her 
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conversation with him was simply that of a 
lady with a gentleman, who, however differing 
from her in opinion—and he held amazingly 
fast to his own—was a gentleman, and should 
be treated as «: ch. And he treated her—well, 
I doubt if any of the old De Bougainvilles could 
have shown more chivalric deference, more ten- 
der respect, than Mr. Donelly always paid to 
my dear old lady. 

But they fought a good deal, these two can- 
did people ; and at last, in their lively battles, 
they got upon a topic which half frightened me. 
It was about Mr. Jones, the retired trades- 
man, from whom, of all the inhabitants of the 
obnoxious villa residences, Lady de Bougain- 
ville seemed most to shrink. 

**Nor do I wonder at it,” said Mr. Donelly. 
**He is a rough, coarse, illiterate man, who 
tries to hide his deficiencies under great show 
of wealth. But he is an honest-meaning man 
for all that, and carefully gives to his children 
the advantages he misses in himself. The girls 
are well-educated ; the boys will all be sent to 
college. A generation hence the Joneses may 
be a notable family; they will certainly be an 
accomplished and refined one.” 

**Do you think so?” 

**{ think it because I feel it. You will see.” 

“T shall not see,” said Lady de Bougainville, 
gently; ‘‘ but I am glad to believe it. In my 
old age I believe many things which I doubted 
when I was young. And I will believe this,” 
with one of her slight bends of old-fashioned 


compliment, ‘‘ just because Mr. Donelly says it.” 

The pretty civility was lost upon him. Alas! 
he was too much in earnest. 

*Do not mistake me, Lady de Bougainville. 
Do not suppose I undervalue birth or breeding. 
To be well-born and gently nurtured must be” 
—here he sighed—* one of the greatest bless- 


ings that can happen toa man. But it is only 
a chance blessing; and he to whose lot it does 
not fall must learn to do without it. I think 
he can. Perhaps—or, at least, I used to dream 
so when a boy—perhans the next best thing to 
being the descendant of an ancient and honora- 
ble family is to be the founder of one.” 

* A better thing, it seems to me,” said Lady 
de Bougainville. 

We had risen from table, and were standing 
in the doorway. He, as he spoke, had drawn 
himself up to every inch of his excellent height, 
throwing his shoulders back—a trick he had— 
and looking out half sadly, yet quite fearlessly, 
as if right into the unknown future, with those 
clear good eyes of his. She paused a minute, 
met them, and then for the first time (they had 
hitherto only bowed, French fashion) she ex- 
tended to him her hand. It was taken—rev- 
erently, gratefully, almost tenderly; and they 
again passed on before me arm in arm down 
the long hall. 

As they went I overheard—I hardly know 
how, for it was evidently not meant for me to 
hear, only I was so painfally alive to all their 
words—the following conversation. 





She said to him—apologizing slightly for the 
curiosity which an old lady may show, not un- 
gracefully, in a young man’s affairs——‘ Yon 
speak of founding a family: are you married ?” 

‘¢ No.” 

** But, perhaps, you expect to be ?” 

“Tdo not.” He hesitated a little, then add- 
ed: “* Since the matter concerns no one but my- 
self, I will be candid with you. I once asked 
a lady, and she refused me. I shall never ask 
again. My profession must be to me in the 
stead of a wife.” 

“That is a pity. The lady has had a loss: 
you would have made a good husband.” 

“Thank you.” 

They said no more, and she respected his 
confidence; for in discussing him afterward 
with me, freely as was her habit, this was the 
only part of Mr. Donelly’s conversation which 
she omitted to speak of. But she spoke very 
kindly of him; and next time he came her 
manner was sweet and gracious as it had ney- 
er been before; ‘* Because,” she said, ** voung 
as he is, I respect him. He has taught me an- 
other of my lessons. Child, as I once told 
you, { think we have never done learning.” 

Was I learning, too? Iknownot. I seemed 
to live week after week in a curious sort of 
dream—sometimes happy, sometimes unhappy 
—in which I was always expecting or dreading 
something, and not knowing one day what 
might happen the next. 

At last something did happen, though I was 
ignorant of it at the time. 

Mr. Donelly was again invited to lunch and 
spend the day—indeed, I had to write the note 
of invitation, Lady de Bougainville just signing 
it, as was her way with much of her corre- 
spondence now. For the first time he failed 
in an appointment, but next day sent her a let- 
ter, a rather long letter, which, instead of show- 
ing to me, she put in hgr pocket, saying she 
would tell me about it another time. That 
time never arrived, though I remained with her 
till evening. 

All day she was distrait and anxious-look- 
ing, falling into her old moods of absence and 
silence. Nay, the slight “ peculiarities’ —lit- 
tle restlessnesses, obstinacies, and irritabi'ities— 
which she had had when first I knew her, and 
which had since been smothered down into the 
exec#ding serenity of her lovely old age, re- 
viveu again. That new, vivid interest of her 
life—her pet cottages, seemed almost forgot- 
ten, and she kept dwelling continually upon 
things long gone by. 

It was that day she told me, for the first 
time, the story of her seven years’ secret, and 
how much the keeping of it had cost her. 

**Not that I regret any thing, my dear, or 
doubt that I was right in keeping it. But even 
a righteous secret is a heavy burden, and I am 
sorry for all who have to bear it.” 

She looked at me and looked away, then re- 
ferred to herself again, and began speaking of 
her early poverty, and of other portions of her 
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life at Ditchley, after a fashion that she had 
never done before, half accounting for this by 
saying that I was not a child now, and that she 
liked to talk of the past to me, if I did not 
mind. ; 

‘‘[ had* no youth myself, you know, I mar- 
ried so early. Early marriages are not always 
safe things; nay, as Bridget would tell you—a 
thorough misogamigt is poor Bridget !—all mar- 
riages are a great risk. My wonder is, not 
that they are sometimes unhappy, but that they 
are ever happy at all. I should counsel no 
young girl to change her state unless she thor- 
oughly knows, and deeply loves, the man she 
marries; and”—patting my cheek—*“ I should 
be so sorry to see any trouble come to my little 
Winifred, that I am glad she cares for no man, 
and will not marry just yet, perhaps neverat all.” 

** Never at all!” I cried, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, believing I could love no man alive as I 
loved her who bent over me. Her dear old face 
grew peaceful again and tender, with the ten- | 
derness that only strong natures know. She 
smiled, and went on talking in a desultory way ; 
chiefly about herself, betraying rather than con- 
fessing how bright her girlish dreams had been, 
and how they had melted away like morning 
clouds; and she had to take up the fragments 
of her broken life, and carry it on through rain 
and storm, heat and frost, till she came, a lone- 
ly old woman, to the evening gray. 

“No, not gray,” I said, ‘‘ but a rosy sun-| 
set, like that one”’—and I pointed westward, 
whence, through all the six windows of the 
tapestry chamber, streamed a flood of yellow 
light, in which the dim figures looked almost 
alive. “You are like Columbus, sailing to- 
ward the sunset, and seeing it before you—oh, 
so bright!” 

‘* Yes, and when he had sailed far, far west 
—do you remember?—and he and his crew 
were almost exhausted, they perceived, a long 
way off, across the sea, the scent of the yet in- 
visible spice-grounds. And they took courage, 
for they knew they were not far from land.” 

She spoke half to herself, with that wistful 
look, not of this world at all, in her eyes. 
Frightened, I clung to her, and begged her 
“not to talk like that, for I almost saw her 
wings growing.” And for days after then, in 
the anxiety of watching her—for something had 
vexed her, Bridget said, and brought on one of 
her brief attacks of illness—I forgot all about | 
Mr. Donelly and the letter. 

Nor for some weeks did any thing revive the | 
subject. He came but little to the Hall, and | 
never when I was there; though, as I discov-| 
ered accidentally, he and Lady de Bougainville 
met frequently at the now nearly-finished cot- | 
tages, and were the best friends in the world. | 
“TI never thought my Lady would have taken | 
so to any young man,” commented Bridget, | 
“and he an Irishman too. Well, wonders will 
never cease!” But as my dear old lady never 
said a word to mé about him, of course I held | 
my tongue. . 


Gradually a queer sort of jealousy came over 
me. Jealousy of whom, or why? I could not 
clearly tell—only it made me thoroughly mis- 
erable. Something, or some one, seemed to 
have come between me and her, whom I had 
been used to engross entirely, and I could not 
bear it. I neves complained, being too proud 
for that; but all the brightness seemed taken 
out of my life. I moped about; even my fa- 
ther noticed how ill I was looking; and then I 
tried an unnatural cheerfulness, For I felt not 
only ill but wicked, hating every body about 
me, and most of all myself. And I suffered— 
oh, how we do suffer when we are young! 

Did Lady de Bougainville notice it? or did 
she, in her calm old age, think nothing of it, 
concluding my troubles would soon pass away ? 
Hers were all over now. At times I fancied so, 
and almost envied her, and those whose life is 
completed, whose story is told—for whom no 
more sorrow is possible any more. 

“No,” she said, one day, when I had crept 
to her foot-stool and laid her hand on my hot 
head, ‘‘it is quite true; nothing does grieve 
me now—not very much. In old age one sees 
farther and clearer than younger people do. It 
is like living on a hill-top, from whence the ups 
and downs of life appear in their just propor- 
tions, and every way one looks one beholds, as 
it were, ‘the crooked straight, and the rough 
places plain.’” 

A good deal more she said to the same ef- 
fect, which made me weep a little, but not so 
as to trouble her. And we sat a long time to- 
gether, feeling nearer than we had done for 
some time, when ouftalk was broken in upon 
by a sudden visitor—Mr. Doneily. 

Evidently Lady de Bougainville had not ex- 
pected him, for she started almost as much as 
he did at the sight of her and me together; and 
both—nay, we all three—looked extremely un- 
comfortable. 

He apologized hurriedly for his intrusion, 
saying it was inevitable. “I have got that 


| work abroad I told you of, and ought to be off 


to India in four days, if you will allow me to 
transfer to a friend the completion of your cot- 
tages. ‘They are nearly done now. It is ase- 
rious matter this engagement; it would last ten 
years. Will you set me free to accept it?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied. ‘‘ Come with me 
into the cedar parlor, and explain all.” 

The explanation took very long, or it seemed 
so. I scarcely stirred from my seat, I remem- 
ber, but stupidly watched the light fade, and 
the merry spring-birds drop into silence—until 
Lady de Bougainville came back and told me 
he was gone; and I recognized that, in all hu- 
man probability, I should never see him again 
in this world. Never! since he had only left a 
formal message of farewell to my father and to 
me. Lady de Bougainville delivered it, and 
then sat down, silent and sorry. 

‘*Yes, I am sorry he is gone,” she owned. 
‘“‘T like him. Latterly, I have taken great 
pains to make friends with him, so ss to 
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know him well, and I like him. He has the 
true, warm Irish heart, and a consciencs be- 
sides ; the winning Irish pleasantness, and sin- 
cerity underneath it, I tested him, and he has 
not disappointed me. Nay, he has taught me 
a lesson which, old as I am, I had need to 
learn.” 

What it was I did not ask; it was, indeed, 
impossible to speak, for I began crying. She 
drew my head against her shoulder. ‘‘ Poor 
little girl !"—then breathed, rather than whis- 
pered, in my ear, ‘‘ You need tell me nothing. 
He told me all!” 

*Did he? How dared he?” I cried, in hot 
indignation ; for I was not myself, and knew 
not how I felt or what I was doing. ‘‘ He has 
told you, and you think—” 

**T think my little girl did exactly what was 
right, and so does he. How could he expect 
my Winifred to drop into a man’s mouth all in 
a minute, like a ripe peach from a wall? He 
was a very foolish fellow, and I told him so.” 

I was silent. 

** But I also think,” she continued, gently, 
‘*that he is a very good fellow, generous and 
faithful, honest and true. I have found out all 
about him, from his birth upward, and found 
out nothing ill. If you really knew him, pos- 
sibly you might love him: I don’t say you 
would, but you might; for he is a man you 
could trust—which is the beginning and end of 
all real love.” 

She sighed, and tried to look into my face, 
but I hid it carefully. 

“ What is your objection against him ? 
being a working-man’s sof ?” 

** No, that would not matter,” said I, with an 
earnestness that surprised myself. But I had 
grown wiser since I had left my teens behind. 

** You are right, Winny: his birth could not 
matter, and ought not, of itself; for he is thor- 
oughly well educated and refined. Though, I 
own, having not quite got over my class-preju- 
dices, it might matter if he had a tribe of un- 
pleasant relations belonging to him. But he 
has none. He is quite alone in the world— 
too much alone for such a warm heart. And 
he has set it irretrievably upon a certain little 
girl I know. I will not urge you, Winifred: 
love must come freely, or it is worthless; and 
if you do not love him, let him go. He will 
bear it somehow ; busy men seldom break their 
hearts. Only, if he does not marry you, I 
think he will never marry any body.” 

She ceased. The gentle, slow speech—the 
soft, cold touch of the little hand, what a con- 
trast to the whirl that was going on in my poor 
heart and head, making me feel as if the room 
were turning round and round! 

** Do I wound or vex you, my dear, by speak- 
ing of this? Forgive me: it was only because 
you have no mother to speak to; a mother, 
when she can be trusted, is the best f:.end 
always. I remember, my own daughter”— 
she stopped suddenly: a sort of convulsion 
passed over her face, as if, even now, the re- 


His 





membrance was too bitter to bear, 
rather not tell you of that. 
long since with God.” 

Yet no mother could be more tender, more 
sympathizing than she was with me, another 
woman’s child, with not the slightest elaim upon 
her--of blood, at least; as, putting aside en- 
tirely her own past, she tried to help me to un- 
ravel my passionate, troubled present. For 
even then I hardly knew my own heart—was 
cruelly uncertain as to what I had best do, or 
what I wished to do, except to do right. One 
thing only I was clear about—my intense anxie- 
ty never to be parted from her. 

** But you must be parted some time,” said 
she, softly; ‘‘and before I go, it would be a 
comfort to me to give my little girl into safe- 
keeping—to some one who will take care of 
her, without tyrannizing over her; who is a 
gentle and good man, without being a weak 
man. Child! if you knew what it is to have 
the mere sham of a husband—the mockery of a 
protector, against whom one has to protect one’s 
self, and more than one’s self; above all, the 
misery of bearing and bringing up children, in 
whom one's utmost terror is to see any likeness 
to their father! Yet’”—here she broke off in an 
altogether changed tone—‘“‘ yet, my dear, many 
women have borne this. I have seen several 
instances of it in my long life, and I should like 
to be quite certain before I die that no such lot 
will befall my little Winifred—as it never will 
if she marries Edward Donelly.” 

And then she said a good deal more for him 
(I find myself always writing ‘‘ him” and “her,” 
as if they were the only two people in the world). 
All her words were true, and I knew it. 

“ Suppose,” she whispered, at last, in the 
playfal manner which sat so prettily upon her, 
‘* that, instead of an old woman making love to 
you by proxy in this fashion, the young man 
were to come back and do it himself?” 

‘*He can not,” I said, half amused and yet 
dolefully ; ‘‘it is quite too late. He has gone 
away forever.” 

** Not—not exactly,” and her smile broadened 
into actual mischievousness. “I told him to 
take a good hour’s walk across country, and 
come here again after I had sent you away, 
you obnoxious little person, whom he has been 
so afraid of offending that I have seen not half 
enough of him, to have a quiet cup of tea aria 
farewell chat with -n old lady whom I think he 
is rather fond of, and who is never likely to see 
him again in this world. Hark!”— 

For we heard a step on the gravel below—a 
step which could be only a man’s, and a young 
man’s—firm and strong like himself, and yet a 
little uncertain too. J don’t know how or why, 
but every footfall wert into my heart. 

“Shall I tell him to go away? or shall I seud 
him in here? Choose. Just one word, my lit- 
ile Winny! Yes, or No?” 

I did not say either, but I clung to her, sob- 
bing. She kissed and blessed me, not very far 
from sobbing herself, and went away. 


coe | had 
My daughter js 
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That evening two young people instead of 
one took tea with Lady de Bougainville; but 


I can not be expected to rememver much that | 


passed at that memorable meal. I am afraid 
the conversation was very desultory, anu not in 
the least improving. I can only recall the image 
of her who sat there at the head of her dining- 
table, for she made it a composite repast—a 
“hungry” tea—out of compliment to a gentle- 
man who could not be supposed to live entirely 
upon love. She sat in her pretty old lady's 
dress—black silk and pure white cambric, and 
with her sweet old lady’s face beaming down 
upon us, with the happy look that people wear 
who have helped to create happiness long after 
their own has slipped away. 

My Ned—we agreed between us that I should 
call him Ned instead of Edward, which name 


seemed to grate upon ears that we would not | 
have wounded for the world—my Ned was, as | 


Lady de Bougainville well knew, the most ac- 
ceptable son-in-law my father could have found ; 
especially as, not to part me from the two dear 
ones who said they could not possibly do with- 
out me, we agreed, for the first year or two, to 
come and live at the Rectory. Not without a 
struggle, I think, on Ned’s part, and the uncom- 
fortable feeling of a man who comes and hangs 
up his hat in his wife's father’s house ; but still 
my father was such an exceptional person, that 
it was not really a humiliation or vexation; and 
Edward Donelly was too honest a man to care 
for the mere appearance of things. He says, 
if he ever adopts’a crest or a motto, it shall be 
this: ‘‘ Never mind the outside.” 

Of course he did not go to India. Putting 
aside all other considerations, there happened 


| amusing by far tha.. I, and Ned once actually 
acknowledged this. . 

Soon—sooner than I liked; but she insisted 

upon it, saying she wished to see it with her 
own eyes—came our quiet, simple wedding, at 
which the only festivities were a dinner to my 
poor people and a tea-party to my school-chil- 
dren in the grounds of the Hall. My father 
married us; and, seeing that it is not defined 
in the Prayer-book whether a man or a woman 
should give the bride away, Lady de Bougain- 
ville undertook that office herself. I see her 
now, in her long, sweeping dress of gray silk— 
worn for the first and only time—her black vel- 
vet cloak, and close white crape bonnet, under 
which the faded face looked beautiful still. And 
I feel the touch of the soft, aged hand that put 
mine into the voung and strong one, which will 
hold it safe through life. Afterward, as my 
husband and I walked down the church to- 
| gether, I noticed—and wondered if she did too 
—the sun shining on the white tablet over the 
Brierley Hall pew, where, after the long list of 
names, came the brief line, ‘*They all rest 
here!” 

All—all! Every one of her own flesh and 
blood, upon whom she had built her hope and 
joy. Yet she had lived on, and God had given 

| her rest too—rest and peace, even in this world. 
Ay, and blessedness, poor childless mother, in 
blessing other people's children. 

It was her earnest wish that she might live to 
hold on her knees a child of mine, but we were 
|a year and a half without one; and that year 
| and a half drew thinner and thinner the slender 
thread of life which Time was now winding up 
|so fast. She was past eighty—how much we 


to be a little girl at hand who would rather | could not tell, nor could she, for she said she 
have been a poor man’s wife all her days than | had long lost count of her birthdays; and that 
allowed him to risk health, life, and every thing | we should have to guess at her age when it re- 
that makes life dear and valuable, in the strug- | quired to be noted down—she did not say where, 
gle after fortune that he would have had out | having quite given up the habit she once had , 
there. He declined the appointment, and has of constantly referring to her own decease. 
never regretted doing so. | And life, even yet, was not only tolerable, but 
Our courtship-days were not long; and we | even pleasant to her: her few bodily infirmities 
spent a good many of them at Brierley Hall, | she bore so sweetly, and her mind was so ex- 
often close beside its dear mistress. She said | ceedingly youthful still. Only at times, when 
she did not mind our love-making; indeed, recurring with a memory wonderfully vivid to 
rather enjoyed it, as all the time she had two | events and persons of her youth, now become 
people making love to herself! For indeed | historical, she would suddenly recognize how 
Ned did it, in his chivalric way, quite as much | long she had lived, and how she stood, a soli- 
as I. tary landmark of gone-by years, in the midst 
He used to come to Brierley every Saturday | of this busy, bustling world. 
and stay till Monday, the only time he could| ‘I scarcely belong to this age,” she would 
spare from his active, busy life. Oh those heay-| say. ‘It is almost time we were away, I and 
enly Sundays! a peaceful, church-going morn- | Bridget, before we give any body trouble.” 
ing, a long afternoon strolling about under the| And poor Bridget, who had far more of the 
cool green shadow of the trees, or sitting in the | weaknesses of age—mental and bodily—than 
summer-house by the lake; whence we used to | her mistress, was often tended and soothed by 
catch peeps of the house he had built, which he | her in a half pathetic, half humorous way, and 
declared was the best bit of architecture he ever laughed at, not unkindly, as a ‘‘dear, gram- 
planned in his life! Above all, those still twi- bling old woman,” which made Bridget laugh 
lights in the tapestry room; for we never left | too, and, recovering all her Irish good-humor, 
her alone of evenings, but sat with her and list- | strive to bear more patiently the inevitable bur- 
ened to her talk—charming as ever, fresh and | den of old age, saying, as she watched the be- 
youthful and bright. She was more clever and | loved figure moving about—graceful egen yet, 
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though active no longer—‘‘ Sure enough, my 
lady isn’t young herself, and has a deal to put 
up with without being bothered by me. But 
she always did take care of every body except 
herself.” 
And when the time came that I was rather | 
helpless too, Lady de Bougainville turned the 
tables, and insisted upon taking care of me. | 
She arranged my whole paraphernalia of little 
clothes, cutting out most of them with her own | 
clever hands, which had once fabricated so} 
many. And her latest skill and latest eye-| 
sight were expended upon a wonderfully-em- 
broidered christening-robe for little ‘‘ Jose- 
phine,”’ as we were determined to call her from | 
the very first, resolutely ignoring the possibility 
of her being ‘‘Joseph.” We used to sit and 
talk of her for hours, until she grew to us an 
actual existence. | 
**T never was a godmother in my life,” Lady 
de Bougainville said one day, when we sat to- | 
gether with our basket of work between us. 
“* I mean to be quite proud of my god-daughter | 
and name-child. But I shali not leave her a | 
fortune, you know that—neither her nor her | 
mother; I shall only leave you enough always | 
to keep the wolf from the door,” and she smiled. | 
‘“*The rest your husband must earn; he can, 


and he will. 


It does a man good, too—makes | 


twice a mar of him—to feel he is working for | 
wife and child, and that upon him rests the fa- | 
Mr. Donelly said so to me only | 


ture of both. 
yesterday.” 

‘*Did he?” cried i, with my heart in my | 
eyes—the heart so hard to win; but Ned had 
it wholly now. ‘I don’t very much care for | 
his making a great fortune, but I know he will | 
earn a great name some of these days. And |} 
he is so good, so good! Oh, it’s a grand thing | 
to be every day more and more proud of one’ s| 
husband !” 

I had forgotten to whom I was ao taten 
forgotten the painted face over the fire-place 
behind me—the poor, weak, handsome face, 
with its self-satisfied smirk, which, wherever | 
she sat, she never looked at, though sometimes 
it haunted me dreadfully still. 

‘¢ Yes,” she answered, in a grave, calm tone, | 
neither glancing at it—though it was just oppo- | 
site to her—nor away from it. ‘Yes; it is a} 
good thing to be proud—as you are justly proud | 
—of your husband.” 

I was silent; but I recognized—I, a wife, | 


| it to-him, you know, more than once ; 


servants in her house blessed her hardness, for 
they declared it saved them from being victims 
to the drunken, the idle, and the dissolute— 
still, Lady de Bougainville was not pitiless, 


| even to those she most abhorred. 


The afternoon post brought her a Jetter, the 
sight of which made her start and turn it over 
and over again incredulously, I, in passing it 
on to her, had just noticed that it was a hand 
unknown to me—a large, remarkable hand, 
though careless and enfeebled-looking, like an 
old man’s writing. As she opened it an ex- 
pression came across her face that, in all the 


| years I had known her now, I had never seen 


before. Anger, defiance, contempt, repugnance, 
all were there. With hands violently trem- 
bling, she put on her spectacles and went to the 
window to read it alone. Then she came back 
and touched Bridget on the shoulder. 

**He is alive yet; I thought he was dead 
long ago—did not you? But he is alive yet. 
All my own dead, and he only alive! He has 
written to me.” 

“Who, my lady ?” 

“ Mr. Summerhay es. 

Bridget’s half-stupid old age seemed sudden- 
ly roused into fury. She snatched the letter 


” 


| from the table, dashed it down, and trampled 


upon it. 
‘** Never heed him, my lady. Don’t vex your- 
self; he isn’t worth it. How dare he trouble 
you? What does he want?” 
‘*What he always wanted—money,” 
slight sneer moved her lips. 


and a 
**T have refused 
but now 
he is dying, he writes, dying in a work-house. 
And he is old, just my age. Who would have 
thought that we two, he and I, should have 
lived so long? Well, he begs me, for the love 
of God, and for the sake of old times, not to let 
him die in a work-house. Mast I, Bridget - 

But Bridget, frightened at her mistress’s 
looks, made no answer. 

? I should have done it, a few years ago; I 
know J should; but now—” 

She hesitated ; and then, turning to me, said 
more quietly, ‘‘I can not judge the thing my- 
self. Winifred, you are a good woman; you 
may. This man has been the curse of my life. 
He helped to ruin my husband—he blasted the 
happiness of my daughter. He was a liar, a 


| profligate, a swindler—every thing I most 


hated, and hate still! Why he has been left 


and nearly a mother—as I had never done be-| to cumber the earth these eighty years—a 
fore, how terrible must have been the burden | blessing to no human being, and a torment to 
—the heaviest that can be laid upon any at whosoever had to do with him—God knows! 
man—which this woman had had to take up | | I have thought sometimes, were I Providence, 


and bear all her life. Ay, and had borne, un- 
shrinkingly, to the end. 

It was this day, I remember—for I seem now 
to remember vividly every day of these last 
weeks—that a strange thing happened, which 
I am glad now did happen, and in time for me 
to know of it, because it proved that, though she 
was, as she said, ‘‘a hard woman”—and all the 
honest jenants of her cottages and the faithful | 





he should have died long ago, or better, never 
been born.” 

She spoke passionately—ay, in spite of her 
years and her feeb] ness—and her faded eyes 
glowed with all the indignation of youth; only 
hers was no personal anger, or desire of venge- 
ance, but that righteous wrath against evil and 
the doers of it, which we believe to be one of the 
attributes of Divinity itself. 
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ee 
‘‘What do you say, Winifred ? 
for I dare not judge the matter myself—shali I | 
leave him where he is, to die the death of the 
wicked, or have pity upon him? Justice or 
mercy—which shall it be?” 
I could not tell; I was utterly bewildered. 
Only one thing came into my mind to say, and 
[ said it: ‘* Was any body fond of him? Was 
she fond of him ?” 
Oh, the look of her—dead Adrienne’s mo- 
ther! I shall never forget it. Agony—bit- 
terness— tender remembrance —the struggle 
to be just, but not unmerciful; in all these I 
could trace the faint reflection of what that 
terrible grief, buried so long, must once have 
been. 
At length she said, calmly, ‘‘ You are right ; 
Isee it now. Yes, I will own the truth; she 
was fond of him. And that decides the ques- 
tion.” . 
It was decided in a very few minutes more, 
for she evidently could not brook much discus- 
sion of the matter. We arranged that my hus- 
band should take upon himself the whole trouble 

of discovering how far Mr. Summerhayes’s letter 
was true—“ He may not be telling the ‘truth even 
yet,” Lady de Bougainville said, bitterly—and 
then put him into some decent lodging where 
he might be taken care of till he died. 

“Think, Winifred,” she said, reading his let- 
ter over again before she gave it to me to give 
to my husband, “ think what it must be to have 
reached the bridge and shrink in terror from 
crossing it; to have come to the end of life 
and be afraid of dying. That is his case, Poor 





Tell me— | jeary 





I ought, perhaps, even to be sorry for 
him; and I am.’ 

She said no more, and I believe this was the 
last time—except in one or two brief business 
communications with Mr. Donelly—that she 
ever mentioned the name of Owen Summer- 
hayes. He lived a pensioner on her charity 
for some weeks; then he died and was buried. 
That is all. 

The rest of the afternoon, I remember, we 
spent very peacefully. Her agitation seemed 
to have entirely passed away, leaving her more 
gentle, even more cheerful, than usual. She 
talked no more about the past, but wholly of 
the future—my future, and that of the little 
one that was coming to me. Many wise and 
good words she said—as from a mother to a 
moth er—about the bringing up, for God’s glo- 
ry and its parents’ blessing, of that best gift of 
Heaven, and best teacher under heaven, a lit- 
tle, white-souled, innocent child. 

Then she insisted on walking with me to the 
park gates, her first walk for many days. It 
had been an inclement winter, and for weeks 
she had been unable to cross the threshold, 
even to go to church. But to-day was 
mild and bright that she thought she would 
venture, 

**Only don’t tell Bridget; for I can walk 
back quite well alone, with the help of my 
sapital stick,” without which she never walked 
a step now. At first she had disliked using it 
very much; but now she called it “her good 
friend.” 

On it she leaned, gently declining my arm, 
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saying I was the invalid, and che must rather | 
take care of me; and % we walked together, 

slowly and contentedly, down the elm avenue. 

It was quite bare of leaves, but beautiful still ; 

the fine tracery of the branches outlined sharp 
against the sky—that special loveliness of win- 
ter trees which summer never shows. She no- 
ticed it: noticed, too, with her quick eye for 
all these things, the first beginning of spring— 
a little February daisy peeping up through the 
grass. And then she stood and listened to a 
vociferous robin redbreast, opening his mouth 

and singing aloud, as winter robins always 
seem to do, from the elm-bough overhead. 

‘¢T like a robin,” she said. ‘* He is such a| 
brave bird.” 

When we reached the park gates she turned 
a little paler, and leaned heavier on her stick. 
I was afraid she was very tired, and said so. 

‘* My dear, I am always tired now.” Then, 
patting my hand with a bright smile—nay, more 
than bright, actually radiant—she added, “‘ Nev- 
er mind; I shall be all right soon.” 

I watched her, after we had parted-—just as 
we always parted—with a tender kiss, and a 
warning to “take great care of myself:” watch. | 
ed her, I knew not why, except that I so loved 
to do it, until she was out of sight, and then 
went satisfied home; ignorant—oh, how igno- 
rant!—that it was my last sight of her, con- 
scicusly, in this world. 

That night my trouble came upon me una- 
wares. We had a sore struggle for our lives, 
my baby and I. I remember nothing about 
her birth—poor little lamb!—nor for weeks 
after it. My head went wrong; and I had | 
rather not think any more than I can help, 
even now, of that dreadful time. 

During my delirium, among all the horrible | 
figures that filled my room, I recall one—not | 
horrible, but sweet—which came and stood at 
my bedside, looking at me with the saddest, 
tenderest eyes. I took it, they tell me, for| 
the Virgin Mary, of whom I had just read | 
some Catholic legend that the Mother of Christ 
comes herself to fetch the souls of all women | 
who die in childbirth. I thought she had come | 
for mine. Only she was not the young Madon- | 
na, fair and calm; she was Mary grown old, in- 
ured to many sorrows, heart-pierced with many | 
swords, yet living still; Mary, mother of the | 
Lord, human and full of frailty, yet, like her 
Son, ‘“‘ made perfect through suffering,” as, 
please God! we all may be made. And when 
the vision departed, they tell me, I missed it, 
and mourned for it, and raved for days about 
“my Virgin Mary ;” but she never came again. 

When I woke up from my illness I was not 
at home, but in a quiet lodging by the sea, with 
kind though strange faces about me, and my 
husband constantly at my side. He had never 
left me, indeed, but I did not know him; I 
hardly did, even in my right mind. He had 
grown so much older, and some of his pretty | 
curly locks—little Josephine’s are just like | 
them—had turned quite gray. 





EES an ee 
It was he the told me, cautiously and by 


| slow degrees, how ill I had been, and how J] 


had still, by the mercy of God, a little Jose- 
phine—a healthy, living daughter—waiting for 
me at home at Brierley. 

‘‘ But who has taken charge of her all this 
while?” I asked. And gradually, as the in- 
terests and needs of life came back upon me 
again, I became. excessively anxious and un- 
happy, until a new thought struck me: “Qh, 
her godmother; she would send for baby and 
take care of her, Then she would be “quite 
safe, I know.” 

My husband was silent. 

**Has her godmother seen her ?” 

** Once.” 

**Only once !”—a little disappointed, till J 
remembered how feeble Lady de Rougainville 
was. ‘*She has not got my little lamb with 
her, then. But she has seen her. When will 
she see her again—when ?” 

‘** Some day,” Edward said, gently, tighten- 
ing his hold of my hand. ‘Some day, my 
wife. But her godmother does not want her 
now. She has her own children again.” 

And so I learned, as tenderly as my husband 
could break it to me, that Lady de Bougainville 
had, according to the word she used of her own 
dear ones, * gone away ;” and that when I went 
home to my little Josephine I should find her 
place vacant; that on this side the grave I 
should see the face I loved no more. 

It seemed that my vision of the Virgin Mary 
was reality; that, hearing of my extreme dan- 
ger, Lady de Bougainville had risen from her 
bed in the middle of the night—a wild, stormy 


| winter’s night—and come to me; had sat by 
me, tended me, and with her indomitable hope 


and courage kept from sinking into utter de- 


| spair my poor husband and my father, until the 


trial was over, and mine and baby’s life were 
safe. Then she went home, troubling no one, 
complaining to no one, and lay down on her 


| bed, to rise up no more. 


She was ill a few days—only a few; and 
every one thought she would be better very 
soon, until she was actually dying. It was 
just about midnight, and all her faithful and 
attached servants hastily gathered round her, 
but too late. She knew no one, and said not 


| a single word to any one, but just lay, sleeping 


into death, as it were, as quiet as an hour-old 
child. Only once, a few minutes before her de- 
parture, catching suddenly at the hand which 
held hers, and opening her eyes wide, she fixed 
them steadily upon the empty space at the foot 
of her bed. 

“ Look, Bridget!” she said, in a joyfu! voice. 
**Look! the children—the children !” 

It might have been—God knows! 

* * * * * * 

It was spring—full, bright, cheerful May— 
| when, carrying our little daughter in his arms, 
my husband took me for the first time to see 
the new grave which had risen up beside the 
others in Brierley church-yard. I sat down by 
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jt; put its pretty primroses, already so numer- 
ous, into my baby’s hands, and talked to her 
unheeding ears about her godmother. 

But all the while I had no feeling whatever, 
and I never have had since, that it was really 
herself who lay sleeping there: she who to the 
last day of her long term of years was such a 
brave lady; so full of energy, activity, courage, 
and strength—whose whole thoughts were not 
for herself but for others—who was forever busy 
doing good. She was doing the same some- 


where else, I was ‘certain; carrying out the | 


same heroic life, loving with the same warm 
heart, rejoicing with a keener and more per- 
fect joy. 

And so I think of her still; and I wil/ think 
of her, and I will not grieve. But I know that 
on earth I shall never again behold the like of 
my dear Lady de Bougainville. 

‘ THE END. 
REVEALED IN A SONG. 
NE of the tenderest and most touching 
of Uhland’s poems is that which de- 
scribes the departure of the youth, escorted by 
his comrades, from the town where he had 
lived, and his sad glance up to a window 
where a maiden is sitting, and his sad thought, 
“Tf she could only love me!” while the girl 
looks down with melancholy eyes, and thinks, 
“Tf he had only loved me!” And so he goes 
his way, and neither knows of the other's love ; 
neither knows that each might have had all the 
heart’s desire. I fancy there is more of this 
kind of thing in real life than people are in- 
clined to suppose. Let me tell the story of 
a pair who might have served as living illus- 
tration of Uhland’s poem, but for the fortunate 
chance which flung them for a moment heart 
to heart, and compelled a mutual recognition 
and revelation. 

Professor Rhodes filled the chair of Modern 
Languages in one of our younger American 
universities—never mind what its name or its 
whereabouts. Professor Rhodes knew the lan- 
guages and literature of most European coun- 
tries well, and had picked up his knowledge in 
ratherahard school. He was the son of a West- 
ern farmer, and he had been seized, very early 
in life, with a longing to visit and study the old 
countries across the Atlantic. All such yearn- 
ings his shrewd and practical father despised, 
and the father and son quarreled, and young 
Rhodes crossed the Atlantic. He starved and 
struggled and studied in London and Paris 
and Rome and Madrid; his hunger for the life 
of the old European lands was not extinguished 
by the physical hunger which often gnawed him ; 
he managed to visit and live in every country 
of Europe, and to know the ways and the life 
of every capital; he became a cosmopolitan in 
the matter of language, and could talk with 
almost any body any where in the any body's 
own tongue; he took part in at least half a 
dozen revolutionary movements, received sev- 
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| eral wounds, was often imprisoned, and once 

escaped after having been ordered for execu- 
|tion. So his youth went away, and good part 
of his‘manhood; and his parents had long been 
| dead; and there were gray streaks showing— 
prematurely, indeed, but unmistakably—in his 
beard and mustache. Meanwhile he had been 
| writing a good deal, and had been earning, al- 
| most without knowing it, a sort of literary and 
| scholarly name. At length his heart yearned 
for his home, and he went back to the United 
States, bearing with him, as the profits of his 
| long absence, a mastery of European languages 
| and literature, some scars, some gray hairs, and 
|no money. His reputation, however, soon won 
| for him the offer of a professorship at the uni- 
| versity already spoken of. Theodore Rhodes 
| accepted the offer, and soon made his mark on 
the place. His knowledge was deep, his judg- 
;ment bold, original, and true; his eloquence 
| was the long-pent-up utterance of a man who 
had been storing and concealing thought and 
observation all his life, and now, at last, has 
found listeners, and an opportunity and duty 
to speak out. Among the youthful students 
Theodore Rhodes became a sort of hero and 
oracle. He had seen, experienced, and suf- 
fered so much, that to them he seemed quite 
;@ venerable Mentor; and indeed to himself life 
appeared all a retrospect. He was in reality 
just inside forty years of age. 

Round the university was gathered quite a 
growing community, with considerable wealth 
in itand much culture, Society was very pleas- 
ant there, with a flavor of originality and in- 
dependence about it which especially suited 
Theodore Rhodes. Every new movemen . ey- 
ery new book, was taken up and discussed 
there; no thought was proscribed, no prejudice 
was held sacred; the pulse of the little com- 
munity vibrated with an active, healthy, inquir- 
ing life-and energy. Professor Rhodes bore a 
high character, and won general confidence. A 
manly and honest nature is soon recognized by 
unconventional and congenial people. Rhodes 
found admirers among women as well as men; 
and for all his grizzling beard and his forty 
years, he might have easily won a pretty bride 
with a good fortune and willing parents. But 
he sought for no such prize. Ever so many 
years ago, before most of the pretty girls around 
him were born, Theodore Rhodes had loved, or 
fancied he loved, a girl who, when he went to 
Europe—led thither partly by the hope of mak- 
ing name and fortune for her—married speedi- 
ly a wealthy miller, and Rhodes thereon gave 
up love-making. But while it is in any man’s 
power, at any time he will, to give up love- 
making, to give up loving is quite a different 
thing. So, after a while, our Professor found 
it. I knew a man once who was driven from 
his early home by a passion for adventure, for 
exploring, for the sea, and who spent years and 
years of enterprise and danger, penetrating the 
ice-masses of arctic seas, tracking up African 
| streams, and climbing Asiatic Alps; who was 
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many times shipwrecked, and came off scot-| recall his old, calm, active self. He began to 
free; and who, returning home to pay a visit | lose all interest in the studies that once delight- 
to old friends and scenes, lost his way one night | ed him, in the scholars whost young voices and 
on a moor familiar to his boyhood, and fell into | fresh thoughts used to gladden him. No one 
a little pond or pool, and was drowned there. lon earth, probably, suffers from the love-feyer 
So Theodore Rhodes had gone through many | like your middle-aged philosopher, if once the 
strange scenes and experiences unscathed of | contagion can seize him. 
love, and came home again to be stricken, as it! Why did he keep this thing as a secret? 
were, on the very threshold. Could he not have spoken? Was there no 
One of the closest friends Theodor Rhodes hope? ‘To him there seemed no hope what- 
had in the little community of which l= was | ever—the very thought of any possibility of hope 
now a member was Mr. Louis Meredith, a man | appeared preposterous, Cynthia was about half 
of some property and great intelligence, who | his age; there was nothing in him to attract 
had traveled and had ideas. Mr. Meredith wes | any girl; he was only her father’s friend, and 
a widower, and had an only daughter, Cynthia. | apparently her father’s contemporary; and Cyn- 
Now Cynthia was really not what one could call | thia had, since she was little more than a child, 
a pretty girl, but she had a fine figure and a/ been affianced to a youth of fortune who was 











noble, expressive face; and she had a soul 
which sometimes spoke with wonderful elo- 
quence of expression through her deep gray 
eyes. She was not the girl who becomes the 
belle of a circle ; but she was a woman to exer- 
cise a supreme influence over some few noble 
hearts and natures. ‘Theodore Rhodes was her 
father’s friend, not hers. He came near to her 
father’s age. For a long time his intercourse 
with her was confined to a few friendly words 
when they met. Often her father and Theo- 
dore sit together for a long evening, the two 
men talking now earnestly, now gayly, over all 
manner of subjects; and she sat near with her 
work and listened all the time, and looked up 
every now and then with a bright glance of sym- 
pathy or a quiet word of dissent, and hardly 
otherwise took part in the conversation. Some- 
times her father would ask her to play or sing; 
and she did so, sweetly, sympathetically ; and 
Theodore listened and found himself swept 
away into long-unknown glorious regions of 
youth and poetry and romance. Gradually he 
and she came to hold more friendly and direct 
intercommunication, and then he became aston- 
ished and delighted at her fresh intellectual 
resources; her keen, penetrating judgment; 
her clear, unconventional way of looking at re- 
alities; her artistic tastes; her pure, refined 
sympathies. At first he used to think within 
himself, “If I only had such a daughter!” 
And then other thoughts dawned upon him; 
and Theodore Rhodes woke up to find himself 
profoundly and passionately in love. 

Alas for the middle-aged Professor and phi- 
losopher! His love burned within him hot and 
unextinguishable as an anthracite fire; it un- 
settled all his ways and thoughts; it came be- 
tween him and his studies; it scorched up the 
growth of his literary and philosophical! specu- 
lations. He chafed and raged at it in vain. 
Many and many a long mile did he tramp in 
the lonely, sullen, midnight hours, in rain and 
frost and snow; many a night did he outwatch 
the Bear; many a time did he fling himself 
down, literally prostrate, and grovel on the 
fioor of his little study, in humiliation and ago- 
ny. Neither walking nor watching, nor prone 
and prostrate, could he conquer his passion, or 


|now in Europe. So Theodore could only bear 
his pain, or try to bear it. He felt himself de- 
| generating under it. He could not conquer it; 
and in the futile struggle his mental resources 
; seemed all running to waste, and he found him- 
| self at last neglecting his duties. Not that any 
|others could have perceived this neglect, for 
his regularity of attendance was never varied, 
| and his lectures to his class seemed as instruct- 
|ive and valuable as ever. But he felt in his 
| own heart that he was only performing mechan- 
ically a perfunctory task ; that his soul was no 
longer in his work; and this his sensitive con- 
| science declared to be neglect. He began to 
| fear that a time would soon come when actual 
| neglect would begin to set in; when he should 
positively be unable to give even a mechanical 
attention to his duties. He shuddered as he 
heard of the expected return of Miss Meredith's 
fiancé; and when, in his presence, her father 
spoke of the young man’s speedy coming, and 
her eyelids fell and her cheek flushed and her 
manner seemed manifestly agitated, poor The- 
odore could hardly keep his agony under decent 
control. Natures less ingenuous than those of 
Louis Meredith and his daughter might well 
have found out, even then, his sad secret. 

After that, Theodore Rhodes made up his 
mind he would resign his professorship and 
go back to Europe. Nothing but this would 
be of any avail—nothing but this could yet 
perchance stand between him and degeneracy. 
He could not fight the fight out. He could 
only leave the field. 

So he went straightway, sought out his friend, 
and told him he was resolved on leaving the 
place, and that he had already drawn up his 
resignation of his professorial chair. Mr. Mer- 
edith endeavored in vain to induce him to alter 
his resolution. 

“You will do me the justice,” said poor 
Theodore, very sadly, ‘‘to believe that F have 
a solid, good reason for what I do, although I 
can’t tell it even to you—just now. You may 
come to know it sometime. It is not restless- 
ness. I have had enough of unrest, and would 
gladly linger here if I could.” 

His friend looked at him curiously. 

“Cherchez la femme,” murmured Mr. Mere- 
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dith. 
business ?” 

Theodore winced. ‘* Well, then, it has. 
Don’t ask me any more.” 

Mr. Meredith pressed his hand and was si- 
lent. He had no gleam of suspicion as to the 


real cause of Theodore’s determination, and | 


assumed that he was going to Europe to find 
some lost love, not to escape from a love that 
looked hopeless. 


«¢Come home with me,” Meredith said ; ‘‘ let | 


us pass this evening together before you take 
any decided step. I will not weary you by 


arguing the matter; you know your own way | 


best, my friend. But let us have one bright 


evening together before you positively announce | 


your going.” 
He put his arm in Theodore’s and led him 
away. 


idly under the spell of a hopeless fascination ; 


and he did the. weak and wrong thing accord- | 


ingly. 

It was a happy, delightful night, although 
Cynthia’s mind was somewhat disturbed by the 
emotions which the imminent coming of her 
fiancé awakened in her, and although poor 
Theodore was looking on her, as he believed, 
for the last time. Perhaps the very belief that 
he was ta see her no more lent a freedom to 
his soul and his manner, for he felt that he 
might as well enjoy the present—it mattered 
nothing now. 

There was a song which Cynthia sometimes, 
not often, sang—a sad, sweet ballad, steeped 
in lyrical pathos and love and longing ; a song 
to penetrate to the depths of a sensitive soul at 
any time, but which Theodore just now espe- 
cially desired and dreaded to hear—desired 
with a wish quite unspeakable. He asked her 
to sing it for him. The evening had worn on 
until nearly night, yet the lamps were not 
lighted. Summer had begun to fade; the win- 
dows were open; a faint breath of flowers was 
borne into the room; a faint moonlight glim- 
mered on the group of friends; the sound of 
the river was heard; it was a time, a scene, to 
sweeten and exalt even the commonplace itself 
into something pure and poetic. Think how 
it was with the heart of Theodore as he thus 
sat, under such influences, so near the one only 
woman whom in all his varied life he had truly 
and deeply loved, and whom he believed him- 
self about to leave forever ! 

“That song!” Cynthia said, in a low tone. 
“T almost dread it—it is so sad.” 

** And I, too, almost dread it,” Mr. Mere- 
dith said. For he looked to Theodore’s depart- 
ure with deep pain. These two men had been 
drawn by sympathy into a companionship and 
friendship » . rave in life that, if it were broken, 
neither cou: i hope for any thing like it again. 

“Yet sirg it for me,” pleaded Theodore. 
‘“*I don’t know why I wish so very much to 
hear it to-night; but I do wish it; and you will 


‘“« Has this not something to do with a love | 


Of course Theodore did not resist; he | 
thought within himself that he was doing a} 
weak and wrong thing to place himself again | 


not refuse me.” He was on the verge of say- 
ing—* this, the last time;” but he controlled 
| himself, and stopped short. 

“You must indulge him, Cynthia,” My. 
Meredith said. ‘* You can refuse him nothing, 
for we shall not have him long. He is going 
away! There, Rhodes—I know I ought not to 
have said any thing of that just yet—but I could 
not help it. Yes, Cynthia, he is going away 
| from us.” 

Cynthia turned suddenly round toward her 
father, and seemed to wait for some explana- 
tien. He said nothing. There was a pause. 

‘*She has not even interest enough in my 
| existence,” thought Rhodes to himself, ‘‘ to ask 
a question about my going! Why should she ?” 
| It was nearly dark now, and he could not see 
her face. 

“ Qur friend is going to leave us, Cynthia— 
to leave us altogether, and return to Europe,” 
said her father, a little surprised at her silence, 
}and mentally saying, *‘ How cold these girls 
are! They doa’t know any thing about friend- 
|ship! Cynthia’s lover is coming home, and 

that is all she cares about. I wonder would it 
grieve her much if I were going away ?” 
| Still Cynthia said nothing; bit now her fin- 
| gers began to wander along the chords of the 
| piano before which she sat, striking a low, fit- 
ful music out of them. 

Theodore at last found a voice: “ Yes, Miss 
| Meredith ; I find that I must go back to Eu- 
|rope; and I shall probably not be here again 
| for a very long time—many years, I suppose. 
| So I do want you to indulge me this last op- 

portunity, and sing me that song—if it does not 
| distress you very much,” he could not help add- 
| ing, with a dash of bitterness in his tone. 

She replied not a word, but turned to the 
piano, and began. 

Let us look at the picture, as it is dimly seen 
inthe moonlight. A great author has said that 
no picture made up of human forms is true to 
its purpose, or any real purpose, if it does not 
without explanation tell some manner of story 
clearly. What story would a picture of thia 
scene tell to a stranger's eye? A room faintly 
lighted by the moon; a girl with a noble, queen- 
ly figure stooping over a piano to the music of 
which she sings; beside her, his face turned 
away from her, a bearded man who holds one 
hand partly over his eyes and clasps his beard 
with the other; farther off, an elder man who 
stands near the window, and looks meditative- 
ly out. Not much to be made out of such a 
picture as that, surely. Hardly any painter's 
skill could make it tell much of a story. 

Cynthia began her song in a sweet, low, 
clear tone that vibrated through the room, and 
through the soul of at least one of the listeners, 
It was a song of farewell to hope, to all that 
made life dear—save for the memory of the one 
eternal love. A true poet had given the words ; 
an immortal musician had glorified them in 
melody. While Theodore listened it seemed te 
| him as though, in Jean Paul Richter’s language, 
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‘‘his heart had been pierced with a thousand 
cuts, that it might the more gently bleed away.” 

In the midst of the song the door was softly 
opened, and a servant brought to Mr. Meredith 
aletter. Mr. Meredith quietly rose, and, with- 
out interrupting the song, withdrew to his study. 
Cynthia sang on, apparently unconscious of his 
departure. Theodore had never looked up. 
He still covered his eyes with one hand, clasped 
his beard with the other. 

The song reached its sweetest, tenderest, sad- 
dest place—the singer had to breathe the last 
farewell. Theodore, listening with all his soul 
and ears, heard the voice grow tremulous, heard 
it sound as if it were tear-fraught, and sudden- 
ly it ceased altogether, and then the sudden si- 
lence was pierced by a loud cry—and then The- 
odore, springing from his chair, had just time 
to seize in his arms the singer who had fainted 
in her song. 

Was he to blame if he held her in his arms 
yet a moment, and allowed her head to rest 
upon his shoulder, while his heart beat tumult- 
uously with wonder, hope, fear, and all the thou- 
sand inarticulate passionate emotions which 
her cry and her swoon had awakened within 
him ? $ 

At that moment Mr. Meredith hurried into 
the room, and Theodore gave his daughter into 
his arms. Some agitating thought, it was evi- 


dent, had already occupied the father’s mind, 
and left him hardly room for wonder. 
** Poor girl!” he said in a low tone to Theo- 


dore. ‘This fainting-fit looks as if it were an 
omen—as if she could have known I have cruel 
news for her. Rhodes! that boy to whom she 
was engaged—to whom I was for so long all 
that a father could be—has married a dancing- 
girl belonging to the Opera House in Berlin! 
That's the story brought to me in the telegram 
I have in my hand !” 

Theodore did not remain much longer that 
night. When Cynthia began to show signs of 
returning life and consciousness, he felt that he 
had better leave; and he left. But he went 
home with a wild hope glowing in his heart 
which lighted his way like a sun. 

He visited the house next day, and found 
Cynthia alone, by the piano, in the same room. 
After some stammered unmeaning words, he 
said: 

‘* Miss Meredith—Cynthia !” 

She started. 

“One question I must—I will ask of you! 
Why did you faint last night ?” 

Without raising her eyes she spoke in a low 
tone: 

* First tell me—why do you leave us ?” 

“TI felt that I must leave you—because I love 
you!” 

“And I fainted—because you were about to 
leave us—to leave me /” 

The revelation was complete; and the story 
istold. Professor Rhodes still retains his chair 
at the university, and has a wife who shares 
his studies, and holds his heart in hers. 





THE INDIAN: 
WHAT WE SHOULD DO WITH HIM. 


ERHAPS no more striking evidence of the 
powerful influence of works of fiction can 
be shown than the belief in the heroism, bravery, 
and manliness with which the great novelist 
Cooper invested the person of the American 
Indian. Sculpture, which is sometimes the 
highest embodiment of the poetic and the 
ideal, has also lent its wondrous eloquence to 
this belief, for nothing could express pathos 
and manly strength dethroned more graphically 
than Crawford’s noble figure of the American 
Indian. And then the poetry of verse has done 
its work, and in the magic lines of ‘‘ Hiawat- 
ha” the savage has been lifted up and carried 
back into the charmed circles of myths and 
shadows. What the American Indian was, is 
in some measure the special property of the 
poet and the artist, into whose picture is woven 
the romantic and the ideal; yet the historian 
who traces the existence of the Indian from the 
hour when the first settlers landed upon the 
shores of this continent up to the present time 
will invariably fill up but one outline. It is 
that of barbarism with more than its usual char- 
acteristics of cunning and cruelty. As fast as 
the white man has moved inio the interior he 
has met with implacable hostility and resist- 
ance. Step by step the retreating path of the 
red man has been marked with blood and fire. 
Neither by peaceful means nor by force of arms 
has he succumbed to the influences of civiliza- 
tion. Industry and frugal habits are foreign 
to his nature. He hates subjection to law; he 
despises thrift and order. 

The writer, in the years 1855, 1856, passed 
several months in Kansas in the cabin of a half 
white and half Indian of the Shawnee tribe, 
which for many years had been under the in- 
fluence of a mission school. During that time 
I came to know the people very well, and this 
acquaintance was extended over the Kansas 
River, into the reservations of the tribes of 
Delaware and Wyandot Indians. Among the 
latter there were men of some education and 
character; but, with half a dozen exceptions, 
among the Shawnees and Delawares I saw no- 
thing of the good influences of civilization and 
Christianity. Under peculiarly advantageous 
conditions, the people rejected the better, and 
accepted the worst, that belongs to civilized 
life. 

My host at the time of which I speak was 
altogether the best Indian I ever met. He had 
had a conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
and tried to carry it out in his daily life; but 
it was almost comical sometimes to see his half- 
savage nature in conflict with what he had been 
taught of the humility of Christ. The fierce 
inclination to cut the throat of his offending 
neighbor was quickly followed by repentance 
and prayer. He forgave, but did not forget. 
But a more forcible illustration of the uncon- 
vertible disposition of the Indian could not be 
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given than was found in the experiences of this | eng; and their belphcenens as well, They 
same man, who had passed fifteen years as a | knew also the wickedness and foul dealing of 
missionary with the Kickapoos. He avowed | the Indian Ring, and resolved to break up the 
to me that, with all his effort, he had never been | whole nefarious business. The Ring struggled 
able to save one soul to Christ. hard for existence. Senators and Representa- 
With such untoward natural attributes is it | tives, public men in high places, strove to main- 
not astonishing, in a nation like ours, boasting | tain the organization; but Grant, Sherman, 
of its high refinement and superior civilization, | Schofield, Sheridan, Hazen, and the rest, were 
that the affairs of the Indians should for many | | resolved to destroy it. A Peace Commission 
years have been shamefully mismanaged? This | was appointed, one of which was General Sher- 
is a mild phrase to use, for the control and di- inan, who met in council the chiefs of the dif- 
rection of Indian affairs have been the means | ferent tribes, and made new treaties with them, 
by which millions of treasure have been stolen. | by which several of the tribes were to be located 
The Indian Ring has been another name for cor- | upon new reservations in a more southern part 
ruption, theft, and villainy. of the Indian Territory. Over these reserva- 
One of Hawthorne's most subtle and power- tions were ap pointed officers of the army; men 
ful tales is called ** Rappicini’s Daughter.” The | whose bravery in war had been tested in a hun- 
heroine of the story is the only daughter of an | dred battles, whose honesty of heart and integ- 
old chemist, who has brought her up from child- | rity of purp~se were bey ond cavil. 
hood to live upon the most deadly poisons. Her| ‘The plan of treatment for the Indians which 
system had become so impregnated with pois- | was conceived and put in successful operation 
ons that to her they were food and nourish- | by one of these officers is the theme which has 
ment. ‘The flowers in the old man’s garden | inspired this article. It is hoped that the firm, 
gave forth such noxious odors that the birds | humane, practical common-sense of this scheme 
and insects fell lifeless to the ground: to the | will attract the active support of that large 
young girl they were richest perfumes. class of good people who in this country make 
The wondrous art of the writer has made ev- | public opinion, so that Congress will legislate 
ery line and word of this story to be instilled | upon the subject in the interest of honesty and 
with noxious vapors. The very air you breathe | humanity. 
malarious, and you rise from its pages with It is the wisdom, skill, and patience of Bre- 
a confused, dazed sense, as if you too were un-/| vet Major-General W. B. Hazen, I am con- 
der its baleful influence. | vinced, that has solved the greatest difficulty 
Such has been the horrible blight of the In- of the vexed Indian question. 
dian Ring. From one end to the other, and/ I need not stop here to tell who this officer 
through all its courses, there has been dishon- | is. In the late war his name appears with 
esty. The poison seemed to pervade the very | great honor in many battles, and as that of the 
atmosphere of Indian affairs ; to enter it was to | hero of Fort M‘Allister, with more of brilliancy 
die the moral death. In Washington, New | and prominence than at any other time, but 
York, on the Plains, every where, there was /not with more desert. Later, it has been as- 
a combination to defraud. But, worst of all, | sociated with the Indian question, but in a 
on the border, where the Indian was unprotect- | way so fragmentary and desultory that the pub- 
ed, far removed from chance of detection, the lic at large are not aware of what he has done, 
robbery was most barefaced. The Indian was | nor how vitally important it is that his work 
wronged and cheated in every way. Now and | ‘should be continued. His scheme first sug- 
then some missionary society would get among | gested itself to him, he says, during the sum- 
them; but how can ‘the Bible reach the heart | mer of 1866, when crossing the Plains from 
when ‘the brain is stupefied with whisky? As | Omaha to San Francisco, through the most 
we have before indicated, the Indfan did not | hostile portions of the Indian country. He 
have much virtue to boast of, but what little he | made this journey on horseback and in an am- 
had became demoralized. ‘The sutler who sold | bulance, occupying some four months, during 
goods cheated him, the agent who paid him his | which time he never saw one hostile Indian. 
annuities robbed him, the official who represent- | With such an experience, it seemed absurd to 
ed the great power of the United States gov- | him, who, it should be remarked, bore a wound 
ernment defrauded him. Treaties were broken, received in one of his many—long time ago— 
pledges betrayed, and the name of white man | fights with the Indians, that the nation should 
became another term for deception and fraud. 
What wonder the Indian became a worse than | savees who were not so terrible but that a 
Bedouin Arab, with his hand against every | gentleman could thus ride through their coun- 
man, and every man’s hand against him! try without molestation. The plan of treat- 
This had come to be the state of affairs when | ment which suggested itself to him was em- 
General Graht was inaugurated President of | bodied in a report which was sent to Congress 
the United States, and then a new policy was | by the Secretary of War in January, 1867. 
instituted. In this report he says: ‘‘ Allot to each tribe, 
The President and the officers of his army | arbitrarily, its territory or reservation, and 
had had experience with the Indians. They make vigorous, unceasing war upon all who 
had fought them and knew their cunning, their do not obey and remain upon their grounds. 
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When once thoroughly whipped, there will 
afterward be no trouble with them. Prohibit 
all sales of arms and ammunition, and impris- 
on all who are known to violate this law. If 
necessary, feed the Indians, but give them no 
implements of war.” 

It is only lately, and after experience, that 
this sketch of a plan has been matured into a 
well-organized system which will be more def- 
initely explained as the history of the experi- 
ment is unfolded in these pages; but it con- 
sists, in the main, in forcible retention of the In- 
dians upon the reservations, under a governor 
who shall have civil and military authority, 
and who shall have both military and civil as- 
sistants. The Indians are to be fed and clothed, 
provided with means of instruction, agricultur- 
al tools, and allotted portions of ground for cul- 
tivation, so that they may be taught to support 
themselves. Under the old system they wan- 
dered about as they pleased, robbing and kill- 
ing the settlers and wayfarers, appearing at 
stated times at the agency for the purpose of 
getting their annuities, with guns and ammuni- 
tion, with which to repeat their depredations. 

I have given above a brief sketch of the 
method which General Hazen has put in op- 
eration after the Indian has been induced to 
go upon the reservation. Perhaps it would 
be more in order if the means of getting them 
there had been first discussed. It is not nec- 
essary here to cescribe in detail the manner 


in which an Indian war should be conduct- 


ed. In this matter General Hazen evinces his 
thorough knowledge of the subject. In this re- 
port and in other places he argues, in common 
with General Sully and other Indian fighters, 
that winter campaigns should be undertaken 
and pushed vigorously ; but General Hazen es- 
pecially insists that there is no need to kill these 
people. Like all ignorant aborigines, they have 
enlarged imaginations, and are easily alarmed. 


motion, breaking up their camps and villages, 
forcing them on to their reservations. This pol- 
icy persistently pursued, the Indians will, after 
a while, come to the belief that the government 
not only means to keep faith, but that the In- 
dians shall remain where they are placed, un- 
der guard, and carefully protected. 

It is worth while at this point to explain 
away a serious misapprehension which obtains 
very generally throughout the country as to the 
number of hostile Indians. We sometimes read 
of 250,000 of these people as being inimical to 
us; but this includes the entire number within 
our borders. It includes the New York, Shaw- 
nee, Delaware, Wyandot, Choctaw, Cherokee, 
and a score of other tribes of peaceful Indians. 
The numbers that are hostile have always been 
exaggerated. If, as it is expected, we can keep 
quiet those on the southern reservations, includ- 
ing the Kioways, Arrapahoes, and Cheyetunes, 
the only ones left are the Apaches of Arizona, 
who do not exceed a thousand warriors, and the 
Sioux, with kindred tribes of the Upper Mis- 





souri River, not to exceed five thousand war- 
riors. Ali together, north and south, there 
are not ten thousand warriors who would fight, 
and these are disorganized and scattered in 
bands in widely separated sections of country. 
It is well to recall the memory of the cam- 


| paign of General Canby in 1862-63, who sub- 


dued and brought to terms all the Navajoe 
Indians by carrying on the war in the manner 
we have described. This tribe were the most 
numerous, intelligent, and warlike of all the 
Indians in the middle country, and at the 
same time the most inaccessible; and they 
were completely conquered without the loss 
of a single soldier or killing one Indian. To 
be sure the campaign lasted twelve months; 
but at the final surrender many of the Indians 
were mere skeletons from fatigue and actual 
want of food. This method of “ wearing out” 
was at the bottom of Grant's later campaigns 
in the war of rebellion; but in its application to 
the Indians it will require few if any additional 
troops. It is a show of war actively applied until 
all the Indians give up the contest; and it is an 
important fact that no tribe, once thoroughly 
whipped, and which has consented to go upon 
a reservation, has ever again given us trouble. 
There are scores of examples of the truth of 
this statement. And let it be taken note of, 
that if the Cheyennes take the war-path again 
next summer, it will be because they were not 
well whipped last winter, for the expedition in 
pursuit of them halted and passed the winter 
in quarters and idleness when it might have 
accomplished its full mission, 

In the narration of events which follows, it 
will be seen that General Hazen has acted in 
obedience to the definite orders of General 
Sherman ; but it is fair to infer that so much as 
embraces in these orders the plan of treatment 
of the Indians which we so warmly approve of 


| was in answer to the suggestions of General 
A small force should be kept all the while in | 


Hazen, especially to those which were most 
fully embodied in his letter of June, 1867, to 
Senator Henderson, Chairman of Indian Affairs 
in the Senate, and one of the Indian Peace Com- 
mission. 

In pursuance of the peace policy set in mo- 
tion by the Commission, commanders of de- 
partments, districts, and posts were ordered 
to consider themselves as agents of the Plains 
Indians, so as to afford them temporary support 
to conduct them io their reservations. When 
Indian civilian agents were present with the 
tribes the military were not to interfere, except 
to report irregularities. 

General Harney was placed in command of 
the Sioux, in the north; General Getty, of the 
Navajoes, in New Mexico; Major Lamotte, of 
the Crows, at Fort Ellis; General Augur, of 
the Shoshones, Snakes, and kindred tribes, in 
the Department of the Platte; while General 
Hazen, in the south, had control of the new 
reservations, which were bounded on the east 
by the State of Arkansas, south by Texas, north 
by Kansas, and west by the one hundredth 
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meridian of longitude. Upon these had been | sive knowledge of the situation, nor did he un- 
located the Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, Kioways, | der-estimate its difficulties. One would hare 
Comanches, and such other bands as might | supposed that they would have begun among 
hereafter be located therein. Of all but the | the savages of the Plains, but not a week had 
last-named command there is no need of fur- | elapsed from the date of the above letter before 
ther notice here; but of the gentle creatures | a protest came from the Indian Bureau that 
confided to the care of General Hazen, we | Order No. 4 would conflict with the agents of 
might say, as did the famous recipe for cook- | the Bureau, and General Sherman was obliged 
ingahare: ‘First catch him,” and so on. Of | to explain his instructions and orders as not to 
all the Plains Indians these were the most faith- | mean any such interference, The result of this 
less, wandering, and aggressive; and a more | was, however, at the outset, to deprive General 
hopeless, thankless, laborious task could not | Hazen of the authority most needed in the 
well have been intrusted to any man, especially | premises, although the subsequent absence of 
to a gallant soldier who had won fame and | all but one of the civilian agents gave him 
glory at the cannon’s mouth. larger liberty of action. 
What General Sherman thought of all this | 
will be seen in his personal letter to General | THE PAYMENT. 
Hazen accompanying the military order assign- In September following these assignments to 





izg him the command. It is dated at | command over the Indians we find that hostil- 
ities have again broken out onthe Plains. Gen- 

Heap-Quarrers Mirrary Division or THE H 2 S 
Missount, August 14, 1868. |erals Sheridan and Hazen are at Fort Larned 
General W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., en route to Fort Leaven- | holding council with Lone Wolf, Kicking Bird, 
worth, Kansas: | Sa-tan-te, Timber Mountain, and Little Heart, 


Gernrrat,—I have the honor herewith to inclose yon a ing” Tr, a 3 
a copy of my General Orders No. 4, in which, I trust, of the Kioway nation, and Ten Bears and other 
you will recognize the faith I repose in you. I am by chiefs of the Comanches. These two tribes, 
law held responsible for the disbursement of a large | the Kioways and Comanches, have come in from 
sum of money among Indians, with whom the Peace | the Plains in the hope of getting their annuities 
Commissions have been treating. id th . itl ke fr wy rae 

With all the Indians located and to be located in | P™ them +. ane the smoke trom the camp-tires 
the districts of country committed to your care there | of their lodges rises from the ravines and among 
pode a eetiess ae eee have been | the forest trees. A most picturesque sight is 
made with resident agents to apply the money. | es ay satis eociies, A sie 
Therefore no more money is needed for them; but | usually to be seen at these payments, as 
many of the Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, Kioways, and they are called. On the day fixed by the law 
Comanches still linger above the Arkansas River, | the Indians gather at the fort or station where 
pcp < phwomee ps give re an c — the agent is, or ought to be, in readiness to pay 
ence 0) S such as ours an e indian in e | ° " aed ol 7 . “ lr vi 
same district of country is a simple impossibility, with- | the tribe oy - Ms hich he has charge. The In 
out a constant state of war. Therefore the Peace | 4ians are either in camp upon some stream 
Commission proceeded on the theory that all the In- | near the agency, or they come in from a dis- 
dian tribes south of the Platte should, by gradual | tance; but in either case they are clothed-— 
process, be drawn down into the district I have as- ted bane i6 will } saya } tl 
signed to you, and there maintained till such time as velanueear od, pernape + wit be nearer the po ; 
necessity and their own experience would induce them | t0 say—in all the splendor of full-dress. The 
cultivate a one. 2 rear — of sheep, cattle, | fashionable costume of the red man is not sub- 

orses, etc. But the Cheyennes, Kioways, and Arrap- | joc sant “ f tl lerinton otic 
ahoes begged to be allowed to hunt buffaloes as long | = Y - ¥. ariable "ac % ” : eee Me 
as they lasted in the region between the Platte and | C®°¢ !t has not undergone any change within 
Arkansas, and the Commission yielded to them, and | the knowledge of man. When he consents to 
the right is coved to aye . me Sante, I will, as | wear clothes, he puts on a deer-skin coat, and a 
soon as possible, procure and furnish you copies of all | ,.; : -asins ‘ i 
these treaties; and I want you to be governed by | palgot leggins and yachemengs of the —_— one 
them strictly; but I have given you the sum of fifty | terial. All ef these articles are richly colored 
thousand dollars, mostly that you may make it to the | With various hues, and bordered and variegated 
. . y | ’ 
pracsive he all ae pepe alin et de cama te - 4 with bright metal, beads, and stones. His head- 

servations, and to stay there with their families. ~" : is n . 
they want to hunt buffaloes, try to arrange it with | dress is sometimes made of feathers, but some 
them, and with General Sheridan, so that no conflicts | of the tribes cut their hair close to the scalp, 
may arise. Though assigned to a district of country, | leaving, however, a ridge of longer hair running 
1 eee te let rs —_ of we © the | over the top of the head, into which is stuffed 

untry; but you can go wherever . : y yee ‘ 

you know atty Indians to be who properly belong to | all sorts of bright paints, red usually predomin 
your district ; and when you need escorts, on applica- ating. The faces are bedaubed and spotted 
tion General Sheridan, or the district commanders, and streaked with red, yellow, blue, and other 
will furnish them. Don't spend any of your money | colors, so completely disguising the gentleman 

for the Indians on their reservations, but use it to | that y vould thot ze hi . ; h 
the best advantage to remove them to their reserva- | you weu " no peengoize nape oath oe were ? 
tions, where their civil agents may take them in | Your most intimate friend. Many of the tribes 
—— ra to me fully all matters of interest; | do not clip their hair or paint their faces; but, 
ut don’t hesitate to act on your own authority, asI | jn an uise, they are all picturesque as they 
expect you, on the spot, to be a better judge than I | y guise, “¢ , P és 4 * 4 
can be. Your obedient servant. | come in mounted upon their gayly-caparisone: 
W. T. Suzrman, Lt.-General. | ponies, dashing over the ground at full speed, 
sometimes singly, most often in knots of two or 

. . . & y 

In this letter of the great soldier there is all three, or even larger groups. I ought'to say 


of his perspicacity, directness, and comprehen- | here, with regard to the costume of the Indians, 
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that I have seen interesting specimens of them 
who wore more even than the celebrated Georgia 
costume, which was said to consist of a shirt- 
collar and a pair of spurs, My friends were 
naked, with the exception of a stove-pipe hat, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of spurs. As they were 
usually intoxicated when in this disguise, it 
should not be laid to their bad taste. 

In the old time the ceremony of paying the 
annuities was not a very laborious one, for the 
money or goods were distributed to the heads 
of families, or to the individual who was known 
to the agent ; but most often the Indians, during 
the year, had run in debt to the agent or to his 
sutler or store-keeping friend, so that the expect- 
ant savage got little or nothing, and the little 
was usually in the shape of terrific whisky, which 
soon found its way into the stomacl: and brain 
of the poor wretch, when he became about the 
most irrepressible being that a quiet man would | 
like to have about. The vices of civilization | 
are never so horrible as when displayed in the 
person of a wild Indian, Upon an occasion of 
this kind I have witnessed scenes so shocking 
that I would not, if I could, describe them. 

When there was no check between the ig-| 
norant Indian and an unscrupulous agent, it 
will be believed that there was a vast difference | 
between the appropriations made by Congress | 
and the values paid to the Indian; and that, in 
most instances, the so-called ‘‘ payment” was | 
a farce which was played to amuse the nation | 
while the thieves filled their pockets. The | 


| 


chiefs of the Kioways and Comanches, with their | 
tribes, had come up to Fort Larned in the hope 
of getting their annuities, which had been with- 
held from them, and also, as some of them 
claimed, to get within the protection of the 
fort, for they knew that the Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes were on the war-path, and that the 


soldiers had gone out to find them. What 
other objects they had in view may be gathered 
from subsequent events and from the talk in the 
council, a portion of which I shall repeat, with 
the further purpose of illustrating the peculiar 
thought and singular mode of expression of 
these people. 


COUNCIL WITH INDIAN CHIEFS. 


Genera Surrman. “General Hazen is here to see 
about your going back to Fort Cobb.” 

Generar Hazen. “I have come out here to see you 
and stay with you. The Great Father at Washington 
wants you to go down to Fort Cobb, and it will be to 
your advantage to gv. How soon will you be ready 
to start?” 

Lrrtie Heart. “ We have listened to what you say, 
and itisgood. We were all down in that country last 
winter. It is a bad country, and we have two hearts 
about going back. We heard we were to come up 
here, and were told our goods were tc be here. We 
left there when the grass wae young, and we have been 
waiting ever since, and no goods have come. The 
white man is stronger than we. Our children cry for 
buffalo meat every morning, and we have none to give 
them, but bread, and they won't eat it.” 

Sa-ran-te. “I have nothing bad to say, but every 
thing good. In this country, between Zarah and 
Larned, our blood is on the ground. This was a long 
time ago. We are ashamed of our actions at that 
time. Our blood and the white man's blood is on the 





| rapahoes have shown us a trail to follow. 


rm ee) 
grass about here. What I am telling you is not bad 
We love our white brothers, and do not mean to do 
any thing against them. We wanted Mr. Tappan as 
our agent, and signed our names, and sent the paper 
to Washington asking for it; but we don’t know sow 
who our agent is. Our nation is between two fires, 
The Yutes and the Osages killed six of our young 
men, and we will be burned if the white man does not 
take pity. Another thing—we want our blankets. It 
is getting cold, and our wives and children want blank- 
ets. If we move down below here we will be cold with- 
out them. We want our goods, and have been look- 
ing for them a very long time. I know it is useless to 
go to war with the whites. The Cheyennes and Ar. 
But we will 
not follow it.” 

Tiwsern Mountaty, “1 have little to say. I am not 
a little boy nor a young man; what I say I mean. | 
hope you will remain, and will be at peace, and take 
us by the hand like brothers. It is getting cold, and 
we have no blankets. Our lodges are poor, as we 
killed no buffalo this summer; and how can we go 
south? I have two hearts. If I should go to the Wa- 
chita Mountains the snow would come, and I should 
be cold without blankets. Your white people living on 
the Arkansas have good houses, and are comfortable 
and warm (but we are without wood), and when we 
come in you look comfortable. I and my nation and 
the Comanches take all white chiefs by the hand, and 
we try to teach our young men to do likewise. They 
do a little stealing sometimes, but we tell them it is 
wrong. Colonel Wynkoop has been here, and treated 
the other tribes weil; and we want our agents to do 
like him. This is all I have to say.” 

Ten Bears. ‘‘My name is ‘One-Eyed Ten Bears.’ 
T am head chief of the Comanches, and I hold myself 
a brother to you, big white chief; and what you want 
me to doI will do. As long as I live I will do what is 
right; but when I am dead I can not be responsible 
for my nation. My particular band have always made 
their home on the Arkansas. Part of the Comanches 
live south, but this is my home along the Arkansas 
River, and I never go south with them. When I was 
a boy I had a home here, and hoped when I died to 
leave my bones on the banks of the Arkansas, Be- 
fore now and at this time my heart is with my white 
brothers, and when I saw the soldiers my heart was 
always good. [Taking out a paper, his certificate that 
he had been in Washington, given him by the Depart- 
ment.] This paper was given me by the Commission- 
ers at Washington, and I have always been good since 
I had it; and when I die I want it buried with me. 
My brother had one also, but the rain has taken it 
away. I am willing to go with you [to General Ha- 
zen} to Fort Cobb, but I don’t want soldiers to go 
with me—a few may go. Two, three, or four. If 
many soldiers go with us our squaws and our pap- 
pooses will be afraid; and when two parties are tray- 
eling together there are a good many fools with both, 
and they may make trouble. We don’t want to fight 
our white brothers. Whenever we meet them we want 
to go up on the top of a hill, where they can see us, 
and we can talk. We don't want to fight, but only to 
be able to put our heads up over the bill and be afraid. 
We were told by our Great Father at Washington that 
we must hear what the soldier chiefs said to us, and 
we always doso. My heart is big, and I am glad that 
the other chief [General Hazen] is going with us, as 
he can take care of us. We want some arms and am- 
muaition to hunt the buffalo.” 

Genera Surrman. “ Down at Cobb is the place for 
you to get arms.” 

Tren Bears. ‘Whatever I say, my color does not 
prevent me from telling the truth, like the white broth- 
er from Washington. Itis getting dark, and we want 
to go to cur camp.” 

Genera. Hazen. “I will come down to your camp 
and see you to-morrow.” 


This council broke up after two days’ session, 
with the understanding that the Indians were 
to go down to Fort Cobb ; but as it would take 
ten days to bring from Fort Larned cattle for 
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their food, they were given that space of time 
in which to hunt buffalo; and on the following 
morning they had disappeared. Whether or 
not the voices of the children of Little Heart 
continued to resound upon the prairie, crying 
for buffalo meat, remains an open question, but 
certain it is that the tribes returned no more. 
Within the ten days following the disappear- 
ance of the Indians war broke out in earnest, 
the hostile Indians attacking trains, killing es- 
corts, assaulting outposts, and committing dep- 
redations generally. Of the family confided 
to the care of General Hazen, it is said that a 
portion were drawn into the fight; but the 
larger number, fearing such a result, or that 
they would be mistaken for enemies, made haste 
to get to Fort Cobb, hundreds of miles away. 
It was originally the proposition of General 
Sheridan that General Hazen should accom- 
pany the Indians to their reservation with a 
safeguard (!!!) of six men, which the latter 
. declined, having some little regard for life 
and limb. Fourteen men were then added ; 
but even with this number General Hazen was 
unwilling to pass through the now hostile coun- 
try. So he was obliged to make a circuitous 
route of over six hundred miles before he could 
reach his post of duty. Here, at Fort Cobb, 
he found two companies of troops; but these 
were quickly reduced to a guard of six men, 
who were specially instructed by orders not to 
do any other than merely military duty. 
Deprived of all authority, except in regard to 
the disbursement of the $50,000 intrusted to his 
care, by the objections of the Indian Bureau, 
and stripped of all military authority, and with 
no troops at his command, certainly our brave 
soldier was in an embarrassing situation. Here 
were several thousand naked, hungry Indians, 
who were forsaken by their agents with one ex- 
ception, Who were helpless, who wished to keep 
out of the war, but who now looked to this true 
“white chief” for support and care. If ever 
failure stared a man in the face, Hazen was the 
person who had the benefit of a long look; but 
the situation was not more discouraging than 
the heart was brave and the will strong which 
met it, and, in spite of Indian Rings and mili- 
tary envy, General Hazen, by thoroughly gain- 
ing the confidence of the Indians themselves, 
achieved success. In all his efforts and dis- 
couragements he had the warm sympathy and 
earnest support of Genera] Sherman, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from letters will show. Under 
date of October 13, 1868, General Sherman says: 


“TI want you to go to Fort Cobb, and to make pro- 
vision for all the Indians who come there to keep out 
of the war; and I prefer that no warlike proceedings 
be made from that quarter. Both of the Indian agents, 
Boone and Wynkoop, are ordered there also with the 
annuity goods, which, under a resolution of the In- 
dian Peace Commission, are to be distributed by them 
to such Indians as you may approve of. The object 
is, for the War and Interior Departments to afford the 
peaceful Indians every possible protection, support, 
and encouragement, while the troops proceed against 
all outside the reservation as hostile. And it may be 
that General Sheridan will be forced to invade the 





reservation in pursuit of hostile Indians. If so, I 
will instruct him to do all he can to spare the well- 
disposed; but their only safety now is in rendezvous- 
ing at Fort Cobb. I wiil approve and justify any ex- 
pense, or any thing you may do to encourage Indians 
to come on to the reservation, there to remain at 
peace ; while I will urge General Sheridan to push his 
measures for the utter destruction and subjugation 
of all who are outside in a hostile attitude. I wish 
you to remain at Fort Cobb, or in that gicinity, as pa- 
tiently as you can, looking for the time when all that 
are left of the Kioways, Comanches, Apaches, Chey- 
ennes, and Arrapahoes are gathered there. Afterward, 
at your leisure, they can be conducted to and estab- 
lished on their appropriate reservations, as defined 
in the Indian Lodge Treaty I advise you, through 
the Indians themselves, to give out general notice 
that all Comanches, Kioways, Cheyennes, and Arrapa- 
hoes that wish to escape the effects of the present In- 
dian war should now remove to the reservations as- 
signed them in their treaty at the Indian lodge; that 
you will have their agencies removed there, and their 
annuity goods given them, provided they manifest a 
proper spirit of peace; and that, pending the fulfill- 
ment of the treaty stipulations, you will use your 
means in hand to provide them food at Fort Cobb. 
...+I have already reported to the proper department 
of government my wish that the agencies of these In- 
dians should be removed to the Canadian River at 
once; that annuity goods should not be issued at 
Forts Larned or Dodge, but at the head agencies ; and 
that these annuities should consist, in chief, of food. 
I propose that General Sheridan shall prosecute the 
war with vindictive earnestness against all hostile In- 
dians, till they are obliterated or beg for mercy; and 
therefore all who want peace must get out of the the- 
atre of war, which will not reach the reservation com- 
mitted to your care, unless absolutely necessary.” 


The letter referred to by General Sherman 
in the following extract is one of several from 
General Hazen, which are deeply interesting, as 
they reveal the condition of affairs from time 
to time, but their length forbids insertion here. 
These letters detail all the existing facts which 
were of vital interest ; for while some of the In- 
dians were at war, others were pressing into 
Fort Cobb as the only harbor of safety, both 
from their neighbors’ tribes and from Sheridan’s 
troops. The Indians flocked in great numbers 
to this place, and General Hazen soon found 
himself burdened with some eight thousand of 
them. They were without clothes or food ; and 
although General Hazen had been furnished 
with $50,000 for the purpose of removing these 
people upon their reservation, yet it was not con- 
templated that there would be an Indian war, 
nor that Fort Cobb was to be to all the peace- 
ful Indians a city of refuge. It was also sup- 
posed that the agents of the Indian Bureau 
would exercise some care over their tribes, and 
distribute their usual rations and payments to 
the tribes; but only one of the number made 
his appearance; the remainder, frightened out 
of their wits, kept their persons on the safe 
side of the border. Thus General Hazen sud- 
denly found upon his hands a gigantic responsi- 
bility, and it is this state of affairs he reports to 
General Sherman. In a letter dated Novem- 
ber 23, 1868, General Sherman manfully re- 
sponds : 

“ ....1 have this morning received your most inter- 
esting letter of the 7th of November, with contents, 
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determined that Congress shall know all that it is 
possible for us to convey, to enable it to make a final 
disposition of this Indian question this winter. 

“T know we are on the right track now, and I am 
well satisfied of the part you have acted, and in my 
Annual Report I have asked Congress to appropriate 
for you at once, for this winter’s use, the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars ; and I have taken the risk 
of giving to General Sheridan the order that he will 
supply you with army stores, if necessary, to enable 
you to feed the destitute throughout this winter. 

“IT see clearly the difficulties that you have to deal 
with, and now give you full authority to feed, in the 
cheapes: way possible, all the Indians that may be in 
your reservation, no matter of what tribe or nation, 
even if you must buy corp and meat on credit, until 
this whole question is settled....” 

As we have before stated, the duties of Gen- 
eral Hazen became manifold. At one time the 
record shows him to be in council with Big 
Mouth, White Wolf, Medicine Arrow, Mourie, 
Ben Bow, Ten Bears, and other chiefs, some 
of whom had come in from fighting with Sheri- 
dan, and, to use their own language, “ were 
full of war”—that is, had had enough of it— 
“and desired to take their white brothers by 
their hand.” With these latter General Hazen 
had but little to say, beyond accepting their un- 
conditional surrender. One of the most provok- 
ing trials the General experienced came from 
the belief of the Indians who were at peace 
that they owned the territory of Texas, and that 
they had the right to make raids upon the set- 
tlers there. It is heart-rending to read the let- 
ters of complaint which come from these poor 
people, whose cattle and property, and, worst of 
all, whose women and children, have been sto- 
len by these marauding bands. In many in- 
stances General Hazen was able to make resti- 
tution, and the Indians were notified that war 
made upon the people of Texas was as great a 
crime as if they went out to fight the soldiers, 
and that a repetition of the offense would meet 
with severe punishment. 


At this time the position of the General was |' 


any thing but pleasant. Here he was almost 
alone, hundreds of miles from the borders of 
civilization, surrounded by thousands of say- 


¢ ®ges, whose very nature was cruel and treach- 


erous, many of whose hands were red with the 
blood of his fellow-soldiers, The large quanti- 
ty of stores in his care was a constant tempta- 
tion for these wretches to murder him and his 
guard, which had been reduced to three men. 
That he escaped unharmed is due to a miracle 
of Divine Providence, and the active operations 
of the troops outside, which kept the more evil- 
disposed in healthy awe. 

The reader can form an idea of the excite- 
ments and perils of the situation by the follow- 
ing interesting account, which is from the pen 
of General Hazen: , 

‘*The approach of Custer’s column into the 
Indian country, although many hundred miles 
away, was known to the Indians, and caused 
no little consternation among them. They 
were an accurate barometer, and although there 
was no exact knowledge as to when the blow 
would come, and where from, I had ordered up 





more troops, and the entire country was on the 
tip-toe of expectation, when a courier arrive 
at ten o'clock the night of the 29th of Novem. 
ber, giving the first intelligence of a battle. 
which subsequent accounts proved to be acey- 

rate. The chiefs of all the Indians near m) 
camp soon gathered i in my tent, to learn my jn- 
tentions and give their own views of the situa 

tion. As the troops had already turned back, , 
leaving the hostile Indians in possession of the 
field, it was the opinion of the best-informe, 
that they would turn their attention to us, and. 
as the interpreter expressed it, ‘clean us out, 
Runners were at once sent to the camps of al 
friendly Indians, and by morning we had mus- 
tered four or five hundred of red, black, ang 
white, all ready to defend our position, selected 
by the aid of the principal chiefs, who showed 
a perfect idea of the principles of attack and 
defense. By noon, however, it was learned 
that the Arrapahoes and Cheyennes had no in- 
tention of attacking Fort Cobb. Great wicer. 
tainty continued, keeping all the camps in a 
condition of chronic fever until the 15th of De- 
cember, when a courier came in with the in- 
telligence that a large army was some twenty 
miles away on the Wachita, ‘Two days after, 
General Sheridan, with his command, arrived, 
and then commenced negotiations of peace.” 

There can be no doubt but that for the time- 
ly arrival of the troops General Hazen would 
have been driven from his post, even if his life 
had not been sacrificed. As it is, his method 
of treatment has had a fair trial, and, so far as 
it has gone, it has met with success. [ will 
now devote a brief space to the details of his 
experiment, drawing largely for my informa- 
tion from the final report of General Hazen tc 
General Sherman upon resigning his important 
trust into the hands of the eaten | who were 
sent out by President Grant. 

To feed the starving savages was the first 
duty which met General Hazen; and, simple 
as such a thing may appear to one of our good 
citizens whose account is respected at the butch- 
er’s and baker's, it was a most difficult one at 
Fort Cobb. _ Usually those who have nothing 
ask for little; but it appears that it had been 
the custom under the former thieving system 
to exaggerate the number of those receiving 
rations, and they were rated fully double their 
actual number. There had been a custom of 
giving about equal quantities to each chief, 
without much regard to the strength of his 
tribe. After much trouble, it was decided to 
issue the following allowance to one hundred 
rations: 150 pounds of beef; 75 pounds of 
corn meal; 28 pounds of flour; 4 pounds of 
sugar; 2 pounds of coffee; 1 pound each of 
salt and soap. This ration costs eight cents 
for each ration. From the fact that the In- 
dians have becn used to an unlix ‘ed supply 
of buffalo meat, the ration of beef was consid- 
ered by them to be insufficient, and with their 
habits of extreme wastefulness they complained 
of insufficiency, sometimes even to the point of 
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revolt; and for this reason one band of the Ki- | 


oways actually left the fort, and wandered away 
not to return. 


General Hazen places great force upon the | 


necessity of continuing this ration, and believes 


that the entire success of the plan depends upon | 
ration is not merely a subsist- | 


its issue. Tho | 
ence, but it is a subsidy given to them in lieu 


of the abundant supply they can get by the 


chase. 


absurd ; 
of peace ‘with the Indians depends upon a ra- 
tion of sugar and coffee. <A few pounds of 
those two articles are more powerful than tons 
of powder and lead. If these few items are 
steadily and continuously given to the Indians, 
one-half the battle is fought and gained. 


than a hundred Indians in an earnest and en- 
ergetic campaign. 
eight thousand of them were kept quiet by 
one man and his guard of less than half a) 
dozen men, through the means of sugar and | 
coffee, and a firm, unchanging demeanor. To | 
this unhappy Ishmael, cunfidence, first, last, 
and always, is the vital condition ; 
that he will get his ration, confidence that he 
will have his farm, confidence that he will be 
punished swiftly, surely, and fearfully if he | 
breaks over his bounds. 

I have mentioned the furnishing of food as 


being the most important point in the reform 
system; but that is but preliminary to the 
greater purpose of finally fixing the Indian on 


his reservation. 


his hands in the way originally intended, and 
as it should have been, instead of filling up the 


gap made by the failure of others to do their | 


duties, he would have broken up and fenced all 
the land ever needed for the wants of the In- 
dians. He would have been able to build good 
houses for all the chiefs and principal men. 
School-houses would have been erected sufli- 
cient for the needs of all the people. 
trees would have been set out, wells dug, gar- 
dens planted, seed sown, and all things done 
necessary for the permanent establishment of | 
the Indians on both reservations. As it is, be- | 
sides feeding and caring for these thousands | 
of strangers, a good substantial beginning was | 
made toward the great purpose in the new 
system. Twelve hundred acres of land were 
plowed, a portion of which is fenced, and all | 
under contract for fencing. ‘Three hundred 
acres are planted in corn. Over a hundred | 
patches of land, in lots from a few rods to ten | 


The statement may seem so simple as to be 
yet there is no doubt that the price | 


At the same time some | 
|and is given by him, to the active assistance 


confidence | 
| closed his duties with the Indians, remitting 


If General Hazen could have | 
disbursed the fifty thousand dollars placed in | 


Fruit | 


to settle down to quiet, and in some measure 
industrious lives. 

It is interesting to know the estimate of the 
number of Indians in the district described in 
the order assigning General Hazen to his duties 
here. They are as follows: 

Comanches on the Reservation 

Comanches not on the Reservation 

Kioways on the Reservation . 

Kioways not on the Reservation 

Apaches on the Reservation 

Caddos on the Reservation 

Wachetas and affiliated bands on Reservation 1200 

Arrapahoes on the Reservation 1158 

Cheyennes on the Reservation 


Tl ibdninneheatahiniensnamebiel 8122 


General Hazen reports a large strip of land 


| between the two reservations which is yet un- 
Oar | 
troopers last winter rode down and killed less | 
| that General Hazen has worked single-handed 


appropriated, and which would be sufficient for 
all the Indians in Kansas. I have said above 


in his reform movement, but credit should be, 
of Captain Charles G, Penney, United States 


Army, and to Mr. Boone, the only one of all the 
agents who was at his post of duty. 


| On the 30th of June, 1869, General Hazen, 


in obedience to the orders of General Sherman, 


their case to the civil agents. A portion of 
them are Quakers who were sent out by Presi- 
| dent Grant, and General Hazen expresses the 
utmost confidence in their willingness and their 
| ability to carry out the method which has been 
so successfully begun. 
| In this brief sketch the writer has striven to 
give a chapter out of the history of the Indians 
in America, in the belief that it will point the 
| way to the safe solution of the Indian question. 
| Let Congress at once legislate so that all mat- 
ters concerning the Indians shall be placed un- 
| der the supervision of the War Department. 
Subordinate agents, similar to the Quakers who 
| are now in service at Fort Cobb, may be ap- 
| pointed, but they should act under the imme- 
diate direction of military authority. Give to 
the Indians sugar and coffee, furnish them with 
| plows and seeds, but let them at once and forever 
understand that the hand that feeds can, and if 
| need be will, strike. The benefits of the arts 
of peace may be taught the red man, but the 
| saving grace of our reform mov ement is, “‘ The 
iron fingers in a velvet a e.” 


| ~_—— 


| BATHSHEBA. CAREW’S CURSE. 

A LEGEND OF THE OLD COLONY. 

WO men stood upon the edge of a sharp 
cliff overlooking the town and harbor of 


acres, have been planted by the Indians with | Plymouth, the sparkling white beach inclosing 
their. own hands in gardens, and it is said they | the latter with one long protecting arm, the 
are as cleanly kept as any in the States. A | green strip of land called Saquish, and the Gur- 
few substantial houses have been built for the | net with its light-house; beyond all these the 
chiefs; while they and very many of their tribes | | ocean, clear, brilliant, and biue, stretched to the 
are actually taking interest in farming. Gen- | horizon, and met a summer sky blue, clear, and 
eral Hazen says: They no longer speak of go- | | brilliant as itself. 

ing away except for hunting, and seem inclined | The two men who, standing upon the sandy 
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cliff, overlooked this fair scene were, as the first | 
glance suggested, father and son, Captain Thom- 
as Randall and his boy Philip, as he liked to | 
call the stalwart young man, whose six feet of 
stature, goodly beard, and assured bearing im- | 
parted a mingled pathos and drollery to the ap- 
pellation. But Philip was an only son, an only 
child, in fact, and had never yet left his home 
in the old town, or shaken off the luxurious de- 
pendence in which his father had striven to hold | 
him, He had hunted, fished, trained and driven 
his own horses, played cavelier to the merry- 
making lasses of* his own and neighbor towns, 
had strolled in and out of his father’s country 
house, and taken two or three voyages to the 
West Indies and the Southern States in his fa- 
ther’s trading vessels ; but, after all this, Philip 
Randall's life was yet to begin. 

Between father and son lay a new-made 
grave, its slate head-stone, just set up, proclaim- 
ing it the resting-place of Gregory Randall, aged 
87; while under the name and dates appeared 
the following verse, gratuitously added by the 
lapidary, who desired to add his mite of respect 
to the venerable deceased : 

**Stop heare, my friend, and cast an eye: 
As you are now soe once was I; 


As I am now soe you must bee; 
Prepare for deth and follow mee.” 





It was to see this head-stone properly set that 
father and son had mounted the Burying Hill, 
as this venerable cemetery was called, and upon | 
it the elder now sadly gazed, while he said: 

“Yes, Philip, he was a good father and a 
good man, and I doubt not has entered into 
rest and peace. Mr. Priest seems also to have 
done his work well, and we need tarry here no 
longer. And yet, Philip, perhaps this may be | 
as good a place as any to open a matter which 
lieth somewhat heavily at my heart.” 

**And what is that, father?” asked Philip, 
his frank and blithe young face assuming a 
shade of concern deeper than the mortuary spot 
and theme, or even the death of his aged rela- 
tive, had brought upon it. 

** My son, it is not matter for alarm or sor- 
row, but rather for much rejoicing, and—and— 
but it behooves us to walk softly in the matter, 
for there will be opposition and heart-burning ; 
but a man must cleave unto his rights, Phuip 
—even the elder and the parson would grant 
that, would they not ?” 

** Of course, father; but what rights of ours 
are periled just now? Have the Frenchmen 
meddled with your fishing station in the Penob- 
scot again, or—” 

**Nay, nay, boy. 


Wait, and I will satisfy 
you, as indeed I appointed with myself to do 


when we came up hither. Philip, you know 
that yesterday i spent in looking over your 
grandfather's private papers and such matters,” 

** Yes, Sir,” carelessly replied the young man, 
as the elder, strangely embarrassed, seemed to 
pause for encouragement. 

‘Well, lad, I found a very curious docu- 
ment among those papers—a document which | 





I never knew to exist; and I can hardly sup- 
pose my father knew of it, or rather of its valye 
although the indorsement upon the back seem, 


| eth in his handwriting; though why he shou|q 


have written ‘Just so much wasted parchment’ 
across an instrument enriching himself and }j. 
children forever it passeth me to see.” 

“But what is this instrument, Sir?” asked 
Philip, half laughing; for the elder, becoming 
absorbed in reverie, stood staring down at his 
father’s grave, with an expression curious}; 
compounded of respect, grief, and reproach 
upon his handsome features. Recalled by hj; 
son’s voice, he looked up, stared a moment a: 
him in turn, and then slowly said : 

**It is a deed of entail, Philip, confirming to 
your great-grandfather, John Randall, and his 


| heirs male, in regular succession, the full own- 


ership, control, and possession of a large tract 
of land, accurately described and bounded, lying 
chiefly in this town of Plymouth, but extending 
into the town of Carver, and embracing not only 
much valuable land in the outskirts, but a large 
portion of that in the very centre of the town; 
in fact, my boy, including every thing north of 
the Forefather’s Rock until we reach the Cold 
Spring.” 

** But, father, very much of this land is al- 
ready occupied and built upon,” objected Philip, 
‘** Why, it would take in those houses upoa what 
they intend to call North Street.” 

“Tt will take in all of North Street, Phil- 


| ip,” replied Captain Randall, complacently, and 


meeting his son’s look of perplexity and dismay 
with one of triumphant satisfaction. 

“Tt takes in all of North Street, Philip, and 
you, my boy, will be the richest man.in Ply- 
mouth Colony; yes, or in the whole Massachu- 
setts Bay, for that matter.” 

** But, father, the people who have built upon 
and improved these lands, supposing them to 
be their own—” 

** They either become our tenants, Philip, or 
they make satisfaction for the trespass they 
have committed, by purchasing their lands at 
our price.” 

Philip Randall frowned, and dug his heel 
thoughtfully into the spongy turf of the hill- 
side where they still stood. 

“ Entail!” exclaimed he, at length. ‘‘ Why, 
who ever heard of an entailed estate here in 
New England? We have no such institution.” 

‘We live under English rule, and we gov- 
ern ourselves by English law, do we not ?” re- 
plied his father, dryly. ‘* What is legal in the 
parent country can not be illegal in the col- — 
ony.” 

‘* Perhaps not, father. I have never thought 
upon such matters, and yet there seems an in- 
justice—” 

‘Stop there, Philip Randall, and do not ac- 
cuse your father of injustice, in the same breath 
with the acknowledgment of ignorance, con- 
cerning this matter. Because I have, perhaps, 
erred in over-indulgence toward my only child, 
do not suppose that I intend to pretermit alto- 
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gether the respect and deference which is my | ‘And how, pray ?” sneered his father, paus- 
due from him.” | ing, with his hand upon the gate of the hand- 

Surely not, Sir; and I pray you to hold me | some house they had now reached. “Do you 
exensed if I have failed in either,” replied Phil- remember, Sirrah, that every thing you have 
ip, @ little haughtily, while the frown refiected | ever used, or possessed, or enjoyed—the very 
from the face of the father to that of the son | coat upon your back, the very victual that sup- 
brought out a certain harsh, stern, and determ- | ports you—are all of my bounty; that of your- 
ined likeness, boding ill for any serious differ- | self you are nothing, and less than nothing— 
ence that might arise between the two. a beggar, a dependent, a mere hanger-on upon 

But why—except at the instigation of some | the fruits of my enterprise and industry—” 
demon of perversity, just then whispering at| ‘You forget, Sir, that our estates are en- 
his ear—why should Philip Randall have chosen | tailed,” interrupted Philip, with a sneer. His 
this time, of all others, to convey to his father | father’s face grew livid with rage. 
certain tidings sure to meet with determined! ‘‘ The entail can be set aside, Sir, and it shall 
opposition? Why prefer just now a request to| be! I will claim this property to which you 
which the elder would scarcely have listened | presume to tell me I have no right, and then I 
patiently in his most indulgent mood? And| will take measures either to secure your obe- 
yet, just then it was, as the two in a somewhat | dience, or to turn you and your witch’s brat of 
sullen silence descended the path and turned | a wife upon the world, with a father’s curse for 
into the Main Street and homeward, that Phil- | your only inheritance.” 
ip said : | ‘A witch’s brat!” echoed Philip Randall, 

“ Perhaps, Sir, as we are on family matters, | with an expression which even his father’s 
it is a convenient time to inform you that I am | taunt of dependence and threat of beggary had 
thinking of marriage.” not called to his face. 

“Indeed, son Philip? And if it be not in- ‘* Yes, a witch’s base-born brat!” repeated 
trusive, may I ask if you have selected my! Captain Randall. ‘‘ And, once for all, Sir, I 
daughter-in-law ?” | forbid you to visit or speak to her again. I 

“The name of the young lady is Bethiah | forbid you, do you understand ?” 

Carew,” replied Philip, half sullenly, half de- **T understand, Sir.” 

fiantly. His father paused and faced him, the) ‘‘ And you will obey?” 

level rays of the rising moon falling full upon ** And I most assuredly will not obey.” 
his face of stern astonishment. ‘ * You will not ?” 

‘“‘Bethiah Carew!” slowly repeated he. “T will not obey you in this, so help me God!” 
“What, the daughter of yonder old webster,| The two men stood for a moment in the 
who should have been hung or burned for a | moonlight, looking full into each other’s eyes— 
witch long enough ago?” ' | those eyes so wonderfully like in their stern, 

“Mrs. Carew weaves for a living, and she is dark determination; and then, with no gesture 
old. As for the witchcraft, I did not suppose | of leave-taking, the younger turned and went 
we believed in such matters here,” replied Phil- | his way. 
ip, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘It is fifty years; ‘He has abandoned his father’s roof for- 
since those poor wretches were hanged at Sa- | ever,” said the old man, with even then a pang 
lem, and the world has gone on since then.” | of anguish wringing the heart so filled with 

‘* Not so fast as to release children from their anger and disappointment. 
duty to their parents, young man,” replied his; Turning into the house, he went directly to a 
father, sternly. ‘‘And once for all, I forbid | room upon the second-floor, devoted to his pri- 
you to think or speak of this matter farther. | vate use, and called, for want of a fitter name, 
When you marry it will not be after this fash- | his study. Here, as the clocks were on the 


ion, I can promise you.” stroke of midnight, he was found by his wife, a 
‘“*T am two-and-twenty, Sir,” returned Phil-| fair-haired, timid, and delicate woman, who 
ip, briefly. loved her husband and feared him as much, and 


“'Two-and-twenty fools in one then!” roared | who adored her son with no shadow of fear or 
his father. “Do you mean to defy me, Sir?” | doubt. 

“Nothing of the kind, father, but only to| ‘‘ Philip has not come in, Captain,” said she, 
bring to mind that I am a man grown, and able in a hesitating way, for she had seen them at 
to judge-for myself as to a man’s dearest and | the gate. 
most personal matters.” “Well, what of that?” harshly demanded her 

“Very fine—very fine indeed, Mr. Philip | lord. 

Randall; and I suppose you are also prepared| ‘It is late, almost twelve o'clock.” 

to earn your own living, and that of your lady-| ‘I know it. Why are not you in bed?” 
wife, and of her lady-mother, unless, indeed, | «J waited for Philip,” stammered the wife. 
that worthy dame is to support you and yours| ‘‘ Well, then, wait no longer. Get you to 
by her praiseworthy arts!” bed.” 

“I don’t doubt I can find means to sup-| ‘Captain, what does it all mean? Where 
port myself, and whoever else I may choose to| is the boy? What have you done with him?” 
take under my charge,” replied the younger | And fair-haired and timid though she was, the 
man, doggedly. Captain's wife spoke with the courage of a be- 
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reaved mother who sees an opening to fight| Randall. The girl stared at him dumbly, fo; 
against the bereaver. Captain Randall looked | indeed there was that about him to freeze any 
up in some surprise. Very rarely had his wife | words of ordinary greeting. And he too looked 
dared to question him thus—never, perhaps, | as silently at her, looked as might a man who, 
with such a look and such a voice. | having given ail that he possessed for the jewe] 

‘What ails you, woman ?” asked he, sternly. | which he coveted, examines it yet once again 
**Get you to bed, I say; or, stop, you asked | to make sure that it is worth the purchase, 
about your son Philip. He has gone to marry | And this was what he saw: A tall and slep- 
Bethiah Carew, and I have bestowed my curse ‘der girl in early youth, her graceful figure 
upon him for a marriage-portion.” | disguised in a russet homespun dress, whose 

‘“My boy!” sereamed poor Mrs. Randall, | short sieeves left bare a pair of exquisite arms. 
vanquished by this one cruel blow, and so fell | whose brief skirts exposed feet and ankles as 
upon the floor in a dead faint. Her husband | bare, as white, and as beautiful as the arms. 


raised her in his arms, carried her to her/a clear, glowing complexion, dark wavy hair, 
chamber, summoned Mehetabel Fry, the serv-| and 2 pair of eyes, brown and bright and fas. 
ant-maid, and went back to his study so soon as | cinating as the brook that wells out from gnarled 
returning consciousness and a flood of tears pro- | oak-roots, and pauses one moment to eddy and 
claimed the patient out of danger. dimple in the shadow before it shoots forth into 

** Yes, go along, you hard-hearted old flint- | the light of common daya very beautiful pic- 
stone! It’s little enough you care for fainting, ture, framed in the low doorway of the witch's 
or crying, or dying, for that matter, as long as | cottage, and lighted by the rosy and purplish 
you get your own way.” In which words Miss | gleams of coming day. But the man who has 
Fry expressed the wide-spread and popular esti- | given all for his gem asks for more than a fair 
mate of her master’s character; and yet few of | outside; his purchase must be genuine, pure, 
his townsmen disliked, very few opposed him. | flawless, or he has indeed showed himself a 

Alone in his study, Captein Randall unlocked | fool, and lost all, and more than all. But upon 
the tall, old-fashioned secretary brought from | Philip Randall’s pondering of this truth broke 
his father’s house a few days after the funeral, | the girl’s fresh young voice: 
and taking from it certain papers, among them “Why, Philip, it is you, and not your ghost, 
the Deed of Entail, with the indorsement, “Just | is it not? What is the matter? What has hap- 
so much wasted parchment,” he sat studying | pened ?” 
them, referring occasionally to a rude map of | ‘‘Come out here, Beth. Come down to the 
Plymouth and its environs, until the gray morn- | spring. I have something to tell you.” 
ing light crept over the sea and in at his un-; ‘Good gracious, Philip! what is it?” But 
shuttered window. Just then Thomas Randall | without reply Philip turned into the little path 
stumbled upon what he had been all that night | leading through the meadow to the spring in 
unconsciously seeking—a link between the two | the grove, and Beth followed, her bare white 
terrible injuries he considered himself to have | feet daintily treading the dewy grass, ani 
received at the hands of his son and the course | gleaming out from the daisies and butter-cups. 
he was obstinately bent upon pursuing; yes,and| Safely out of sight of the house—for, with 
a means of punishing at once Philip, the girl| man’s justice, Philip was coming to hate and 
who had dared to receive his addresses, and the | shun Bethiah’s mother, even while resolved to 
mother who had allowed her to do so. cling to the daughter—he turned, and, taking 

“Surely, surely,” muttered the Captain to) her hands in his, said : 
himself, as he eagerly read the description of ‘* Beth, you know that I love you, and you 
the tract conferred upon Gregory Randall by his | know, too, that I have never asked you to be 
gracious majesty Charles I., and his heirs male my wife.” 
forever. ‘Surely, ‘the Sagamore’s Cypress,’I| ‘‘I never expected you would. I’m not fit 
remember that landmark right well, and it| to be your wife, Philip; and though I do be- 
stands fairly to the north of Bathsheba Carew’s | lieve you love me, and I love you dearly, Philip, 
cottage. Yes, yes, that comes within my priv- | I’m an honest girl, and—” 
ileges, surely, and, by the sword of the Lord and | And will be no less than my wife, if any 
of Gideon, I will claim that which is mine own.” | thing,” said Philip, gravely. 

And then the Captain blew out the candles, | ‘That is it, Philip,” replied the child of na- 
waning and dying into all sorts of coffins and ture, too pure for prudery. ‘‘ And so we ought 
winding-sheets in the growing morning light, | not to be together, and you must not come here 
and threw himself upon a sofa for an hour or | any more, and—” 
two of unrefreshing sleep. **Stop, child!” And Philip smiled, half bit- 

Almost at the same time Bethiah Carew, | terly. ‘You are hastening to forestall my 
throwing open the door of her mother’s cot-| speech of parting; but I did not come here 
tage for a breath of fresh air after the sultry to bid good-by; nor need you arm your pride 
night, started back with a little shriek of sur- | against one even poorer than yourself. Beth, 
prise, for a man was seated upon the door-step, | as I stand here, so stand I in the world—alone, 
his head leaned upon his folded arms. poor, without money, position, or even the 

At sound of her voice he rose, and, standing knowledge by which to gain a livelihood. My 
before her, showed the haggard face of Philip | father and I have quarreled, and he has cast 
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me off, or, rather, I have left him, and never, | 


whatever might befall, will I become again 


dependent upon his charity. I am a beggar, 
peth; he told me so himself, and I tell it) 
again’ to you; and before that sun reaches | 
the tops of the trees I shall be gone from | 


Plymouth, gone for many a year, gone to seek 
my fortune, or, rather, to make it, to earn it, 


to become a man, for I feel that as yet I am| 
none. Beth, will you have me for your hus- | 


band, beggar as I am?” 


The girl turned swiftly, laid her arms around | 


his neck, her head upon his breast. 


“You are still so far above me, dear,” whis- | 


pered she; and Philip, gathering her closer to 
his heart, felt that all he had given, and more 


had it been his to give, was not too much to} 


pay for the treasure of pure and unstinted love 
thus poured out before him. 
After a while the lovers, returning to the | 


scheme, it was as she would have consented to 
lay her hand upon the block and suffer it to be 
chopped off had Philiy bid her; and even when 
she had left him to return to the house and col- 
lect the little parcel of finery without which not 
even she would consent to be married, Bethiah 
turned back to clasp her hands and piteously 
ask : 

“Oh, Philip! is there no otherway? Must 
I steal away from her so? Is it right, Philip? 
is it right ?” Mi 

“Tt must be so, Beth. Does not the Bible 
| say that for this shall man or woman leave fa- 
ther and mother and cleave only to the partner, 
thenceforth to be one flesh and one life with 
their own? It is right, Beth; and I wish it, I 
ask it, for love of me.” 
| «J will go, Philip. 
return anon.” 
So Beth crept into the house, made her little 


Wait here, and I will 


things of this world, began to discuss plans by | preparations, and crept out again without dis- 
which Philip was to gain a livelihood for the turbing the old mother, not yet awaked; and a 
two, and also another plan of more immediate | few moments later the-two set forth together 
urgency. This was no other than a secret mar-| upon the road to Kingston, and upon the road 
riage, and Beth’s removal to the house of some | of their mutual life. 
humble friends of Philip’s in Boston. The blithe summer day came up from the 
‘Truth to tell, Beth,” said he, after all other | ocean, and wheeled its fervid hours across the 
arguments had failed, ‘‘I care not to leave you | sky until they brought noon—sultry, breathless, 
with your mother longer. She has not favored | and exhausted; and Bathsheba Carew, stand- 
my visits, and—and—in sooth, I can not be easy | ing in her cottage door, searched the familiar 
unless you are away from her, and with those I | landscape once again for trace of her missing 
know.” |child. The line of the sandy road, white and 


The reason was no reason, as they both felt, | dazzling, stretched away from her little house 
Philip knowing in his heart that, should he con- | toward the town a full mile before it hid itself 
fess that he feared his father’s persecution of | in the pine-wood, whose balsamic odor, drifting 
both mother and daughter when he should not | toward her upon the light breeze, mingled with 
be there to defend them, Bethiah would cling | the sweet sharp note of the locust to express a 
all the more closely to the parent thus threat-| summer heat such as no other scent or sound 


ened, while she saw beneath Philip’s embar- 
I t a distaste he had not always con- 
cealed for her mother’s speech, manners, and 
character. A sudden flash of conviction show- 
ed the girl that here the path divided, here the 
choice between parent and husband was to be 
mad:—that to possess both was now become 
impossible; and, clinging closer to her lover's 
breast, she made her choice, and sealed it with 
her tears, 

“Oh, Philip! if I’ve got to give up mother 
for you, it’s no matter how soon I do it.” 

“Then come with me now—this morning! 
exclaimed Philip, eagerly, and yielding to the 
impulse to turn his back and withdraw Beth 
from that place and that companionship at 
once, and without fear of detention. But the 
girl would not quite consent to this, and her 
grief at feeling compelled to thwart any plan 
of Philip’s was so apparent as to disarm him 
of the displeasure he felt tempted to use as a 
weapon, So at last it was agreed that the two 
should walk that morning to Kingston, where 
they might be married by the magistrate, as was 
then the custom of the colony, and that the 
next morning they would return, tell Mrs. Ca- 
rew what they had done, and bid her farewell. 

But although Bethiah consented to this 





| expresses. But old Bathsheba did not heed 
| the heat, did not smell the pines, or listen to 
the locust. With one hand set upon her hip, 
land the other shading her sharp black eyes, 
|she stood there in the doorway, a picture as 
| striking, if not as beautiful, as the one framed 
by that same doorway six hours before. 

“*She’s gone—wiled away by that fellow. 
Didn't I tell her what it would come to? But 
| when did a girl in love listen to reason? If 
| ever I see him or his proud father—ha! what's 
| that?” 

The muttering ceased; the wandering eyes 
| fixed themselves steadily upon the point where 
| the road emerged from the wood, and never 
| wandered again; for in the little cavalcade just 
| coming into sight Bathsheba saw the promise 
| of an answer to her cry for satisfaction or re- 
| venge. The central figure of this cavalcade 
| Was a man sixty years old, but tall, straight, 
| Strong as youth—a man of iron jaw and un- 

flinching eyes, a haughty bearing and unyield- 
| ing mien—a man in whom all men trusted, be- 
‘cause he never yet had swerved from his word 
| or his will, whether for good or evil. 
| Captain Randall, and two constables at his 
back!” whispered Bathsheba once more; and 
| then, folding her arms across her breast, she 


| 
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leaned lightly against the door-post, and stood 
waiting for her guests. 

The tramp of their horses’ feet came up the 
little hill, along the sandy track, and paused at 
her door. The keen black eyes of the old wo- 
man fixed themselves upun the leader's face, 
but no word or gesture acknowledged his pres- 
ence. ‘The sheriff and his assistant leaped from 


their horses and fastened them, but Captain | 


Randall rode close to the door without dis- 
moutiting. 
Pathsheba read, as if it had been printed there, 
the humiliation and agony through which the 
man’s soul had passed during the night just 
gone. 


pression, there lay another, and Bathsheba rec- 
ognized it, and grimly smiled. 

**Do you come looking for your son, Cap- 
tain Randall?” asked she, mockingly, at last ; 
and the sudden spasm crossing the white face 
of the man before her told how truly her chance 
shaft had sped. 

**What have you to do with my son?” de- 
manded he, fiercely, and speaking in a thick, 
unnatural voice. ‘I have come here to-day to 
give you a warning.” 

“Ay? And you shall get one in return, I 
promise you. I was coming down to see you 
to-day.” 

“Warning to quit these premises,” pursued 
Captain Randall, not noticing the intimation. 

*** Quit these premises !’” echoed Bathsheba, 
unmoved. ‘And why should I quit the house 
where I was born and bred, and where I mean 


to die? Why should I quit it, except for my | 


grave, Captain Thomas Randall?” 

‘* Because it is mine—my property; do you 
understand? And although my father and 
grandfather allowed you and others to occupy 
their land, they never intended to bestow it 
upon you. ‘The line of my property extends to 
the Sagamore’s Cypress in this direction, and 
that is some rods beyond any thing you have 
ever claimed. The land is mine, and I no lon- 
ger choose that you should occupy it; do you 
understand? The house you have chosen to 
put upon it becomes mine also; but, on condi- 
tion that you and yours should leave this town 
and this part of the country, I will give you 
whatever two honest men will say that it is 
vorth; and you may come to my office to-mor- 
row and receive the money. But if ever you 
come within my reach again, I will throw you 
into jail for rent and damages; and there you 
may live and die, unless your master helps you 
out.” 

During this harangue Bathsheba, hardly 
changing her position, had gathered herself to- 
gether, as it were, slightly raised her head, 
slightly opened her eyes, and set her thin lips 
closer, while every muscle in her sinewy frame 
seemed to grow tense and ready for action. As 
before she had looked not unlike a somnolent 
serpent, so now she resembled the same ser- 
pent—venomous, startled, coiled for a spring, 


Still looking steadily into his face, | 


Hard and pitiless and cruel she found | 
it; and yet beneath, above, pervading this ex- | 


and sure to carry death in that spring. As 
Captain Randall paused, and moved his han 
| heavily across his forehead, she said, in a sup- 
| pressed voice : 

**You really mean to turn me out of this 
| house, and off this land, where I and mine haye 
lived for fifty years or more? You really think 
to drive me from this town, and throw the price 
of my stolen home at my feet that it may carr; 
me out of your sight? Is that your meaning, 
Captain Randall ?” f 

“Yes. You will leave this house within g 
week, or I will burn it over your head.” 

“T wil: not go.” 

“You will not! I tell you, witch, that you 
shall go, even though you bring your master, the 
devil, and a legion of his imps to defend you! 
You shall go if I drag you from the place with 
my ownhands. Yes, you and that light o’ love, 
your daughter, too.” 

‘*My daughter! And if she be a light o’ 
love to-day, who yesterday was as honest a gir] 
as ever stepped, whose fault is it, Thomas Ran- 
dall—whose but your son’s? Yes his, and none 
but his; and of him and you I ask back my gir); 
and you shall give her to me, or I will have 
the town about yourears. What have you done 
with her? where is she? where is Philip Ran- 
dall ?” 

“He is gone, and you and she have wiled 
| him away; you with your devilish spells, and 

she with her wanton smiles; but I will have my 
| revenge, I will have justice. So sure as God is 
| in heaven, you shall be burned for a witch, and 
| she set in the stocks and lashed out of the town as 
a lewd and wanton woman ; your house shall be 
scattered to the four winds, and your name pass 
into a by-word of infamy. You have robbed 
me of my son, and you shall pay me even to the 
uttermost farthing, even to the last gasp of your 
wretched breath and the last drop of your evil 
blood. You have defied me, and I will not 
spare you; so surely as God liveth, you shall 
die the death appointed for such as you!” 

He raised his hand above his head, as if ap- 
pealing to Heaven for a witness to his words, 
while his face flushed a deep red, then returned 
to its former ghastly pallor, while his eyes fixed 
themselves upon the face of the woman with a 
stare of deadly animosity, strangely underlaid 
with a look of awful terror and distress. 

Meeting that strange and terrible look, Bath- 
sheba Carew stepped one step forward, and 
holding his eyes with her own, glittering and 
snake-like now, she slowly said: 

“ And so surely as God liveth—yes, and so 
surely as the devil liveth, and hath power—I 
will not die until you are dead before me; I 
will not leave my home until you have left yours 
for the grave-yard; I will not leave this town 
until you have left this earth; I will not be 
burnea as a witch until you have died like a 
dog, wanting priest and leech and shelter. You 
have threatened me, Thomas Randall, and I 
curse you; I curse you with the black and 
deadly curse of the widow and the fatherless, 
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jlsianen 
and the poor and the oppressed; I curse you | 
body and soul- -and lo, the curse descends!” | 

She extended her arm, the long, bony finger | 
quivering like a serpent’s tongue, and pointed 
full in the face of him she had cursed; and as | 
she did so the look of terror and distress grew 
and grew, and overflowed the look of rage and 
menace, and the deep crimson flush mounted | 
again across the livid white of the set face, and 
reached the brain; and then, with one wild, 
gasping cry, and a futile grasp at the fallen 
rein, Thomas Randall swayed heavily sideways 
in his saddle, and but for the attendants would | 
have dropped to the ground at Bathsheba Ca- | 


| 


rew's very feet. 

“He is dead. I cursed him, and the curse 
has fallen!” said she, quietly, and going into 
her house, shut and barred the door. The 
two men, more afraid of her than of their dy- | 
ing master, mounted in hot haste, and galloped 
down the hill; a few moments, and even the 
sound of their horses’ feet died upon the sultry 
air; and there he lay alone, his head upon the 
witch’s door-stone, his majestic figure trailed 
in the dust she had trodden; there he lay dy- | 
ing like a dog, as she had said, uncomforted, 
untended, unsheltered, unforgiven. 

Half an hour later the men returned with 
others, and with a conveyance; but Thomas 
Randall was dead before they came, and it was 
but his discolored and fearsome corpse that | 
they carried back to the terrified and weeping | 


woman who waited for it, and too late lay- | 
ished upon it the tenderness and care without | 
which he had died. 

“He was always good to me—always good 
tome; and Philip has gone too,” moaned she, 
over and over again; for, weak in all else, this 
poor, pale woman was very strong in loving, and 
mourned herself into her grave not many months 
after her stern and absolute lord. 

The next morning a light wagon drove up 
to the door of Bathsheba Carew’s cottage, and 
from it stepped Philip Randall, with Bethiah his 
wife. ‘These were days before telegraph, post- 
office, or active communication of one town 
with another; so that no rumor of yesterday's 
tragedy had wandered from Plymouth to Kings- 
ton, and the young people had come to make 
their confession, and to bid farewell to the old 
mother, if not gayly, at least cheerfully, for the 
light of the new day, risen upon their lives, was 
strong enough and rosy enough to hide, or at 
least to overlay, all ugly things of yesterday; and 
Philip, with Beth at his side, could forgive her 
mother for the part she had unconsciously played 
in his quarrel with his father—could even for- 
give her, almost, for being Bethiah’s mother, 
and had already explained to his attentive wife 
how generous he intended to be toward her aft- 
er he had earned the fortune they neither of 
them doubted was awaiting him. 

The door was fastened; and atter Bethiah 
had gone round to the brook door at the back, 
and found that fast also, Philip knocked long 





the young man’s feet upon the spot where yes- 
terday his father’s gray head had lain. Per- 
haps it was the subtle communication betweer. 
animate and inanimate nature that suggested 
his next words: 

‘Beth, my darling, what if I should ieave 
you here for an hour or so, and go down into 
the village just to bid my father good-by? He 
can not be so hard upon me now that I have 


| gone from his house forever, and may never 
| set eyes on him again; he must treat me as a 


man at least, and not as an ungrateful beggar, 
as he did in our last interview. And then, my 
mother—I must see my mother again, Beth ; 


| for now that I have you, I love my mother 


better, because of your common womanhood. 
Shall I go, Bethiah ?” 

“Yes, dear; I would gladly have you,” re- 
plied the wife, eagerly. ‘‘I can not bear to 
think that through poor me you should have 
quarreled with—” 

But just then her words were awfully cut 
short by a wild shriek from within the closed 


| house —a shriek of mad terror, long, shrill, 


wavering, piercing the quiet summer morning 


| like the curse falling upon Eden. Beth stopped, 


turned white and still, and clung to Philip's 
arm in silent horror; nor was he undaunted, 

‘*What was it?” muttered he, at length ; 
and the two stood looking at each other, as 
if each would make sure that his own fancy 
had not played him a horrible trick. 

‘*Tt was real—it was in the house,” whis- 
pered Beth, her lips white, and her voice trem- 
bling as if in an ague fit. ‘Oh, Philip! what 
could it be ?” 

‘*Tt was in the house, and we must enter,” 
replied Philip, recovering himself, and gently 
putting asiac the little clinging heuds upon his 
arm. ‘‘Is there an open window, a cellar 
door, any way better than to break down the 
door ?” continued he, half aloud, as he glanced 
about for the means of entrance. 

‘The window at the end—the window of my 
room was hardly ever fastened,” murmured 
Beth, still shaking with terror, but leading the 
way around the house, 

Philip followed, and presently raising the lit- 
tle window, guarded only by its maidenly white 
curtain, he climbed in at it, and stood one mo- 
ment irresolute, looking about the simple room, 
but yesterday a shrine of mystery and love to 
him. 

‘*Open the door and let me in, Philip, first 
of all,” whispered Beth at the open window. 
‘Tf there’s any thing dreadful, I want to be 
near you when you see it.” 

Without reply Philip obeyed; and setting 
the door wide open, let the sunshine and Beth 
into the grim old house. Then, hand in hand, 
they searched, cautiously, shrinkingly, yet reso- 
lutely, through every room, every corner, always 
expecting to stumble upon some ghastly sight, 
to meet some horrible answer to the question 
the mind of each was asking. The three rooms 





and loudly, and then the two stood waiting, 
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below, the cellar, the bedroom above, had all 
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been searched ; and then they climbed into the 
little garret, unused except for lumber, and un- | 
lighted except by a single pane of glass at one | 
end. Clinging to each other's hand, and stand- | 
ing close beside the door, the two peered through | 
the darkness, at first with renewed apprehen- | 
sion, then with freer breath. 

“No one is here, Beth—” began Philip; and | 
just then a low, unnatural laugh almost over | 
their heads made both start back and look up. | 
There, crouched upon a beam, to which she 
‘vas busily knotting a rove, sat Bathsheba Ca- | 
rew, her scant gray hair streaming down her 
back, her eyes glaring with the fearful fires of 
madness, her white lips muttering incessantly, 
with now and then that hideous laugh, so void | 
of mirth, so full of menace. 

** What does she say, Philip ?” 

“Hark! my father’s name!” 

“ie, cursed him, and he was cursed, and | 
fell down dead at my feet—handsome Thomas | 
Randall. When I was maid in his mother’s | 
house I told him how I would go to destruction | 
for a kiss of his proud lips, and he bade me go | 
then if I would, but not for that. Handsome 
Tom Randall! Oh! how I loved him, and how | 


I hated him, and I cursed him, and he died; | 
laic there in the hot, sweltering sun at my door- 
step, and not a hand to brush away the flies | 
from his dead face—the beast of the field might | 
have kissed his lips then—and I sat looking at 
him until they took him away, and never cared 


| 
| 


tw kiss him then. I cursed. him and he died, | 
and I shall die; and then he will love me, and 

I shall have my kiss at last—yes, at last, and | 
at last—all things come round at last, and why | 
not that—” 

She had the rope knotted now, and the noose | 
about her neck ; and rising suddenly to her feet, 
with another such shriek as that which had first | 
alarmed them, she flung herself from the beam | 
just as Philip Randall and his wife sprang for- 
ward to receive her. Before they could do so, 
however, the noose drew up about her neck, 
and the shock, although not fatal, reduced the 
wretched creature to insensibility. In this con- 
dition they removed her to a room below stairs, 
and while Philip watched beside her Bethiah 
hastened for assistance. This was not to be 
found short of the town; and there the daugh- 
ter and wife heard news that threw yet an add- 
ed horror over the scene she had just left; and | 





Philip and Bethiah Randall ; 
| rolled on, and children clustered about their 
| knees, and men spoke well of him, and the 


| for the nation to recover from the shock. 


| by the South of debts due to the North. 


never to leave, in company with a keeper li} 
| erally paid by Philip Rendall; and carefully 
| overlooked by his wife, who, amidst all hey 
new duties, seldom failed of a daily visit to 
the lonely cottage where she had been born 
and bred. 

When at last old Bathsheba died they buried 
her upon a little knoll behind the cabin, and 
for many a year the country folk declared that 
her ghost was to be met on almost any stormy 
night wandering between the ruins of her for- 
mer home and the Sagamore’s Cypress, wring- 
ing its hands and moaning always: “TI cursed 
him and he died; he fell dead at my feet!” 

But the shadow of this great mystery, shame, 
and sorrow was lifted at last from the lives of 
and as the years 


matrons made honorable place for her among 
them, the old story passed into the dim and al- 
most forgotten memories of the past, and the 
happy present filled all the scene. 

But the entail was never revived, nor did 
| Philip Randall or his heirs ever claim the great 
estate that by disuse had lapsed from their pos- 
session into the hands of others. 


“THE GREAT GOLD CONSP TRACY. 


OUR great financial storms have swept over 
Wall Street within this generation. The 
| first was the “‘crisis of 1857,” which was the 
| fruit of overtrading on a credit basis. This 
storm not only devastated Wall Street, pros- 
trating the oldest houses, but laid waste the 
whole country from Wisconsin to Texas, from 
St. Louis to Boston. It took two whole years 
The 
next was the crash of 1861, which was caused 
by the outbreak of the war, and the repudiation 
This 
storm was quite severe while it lasted, and the 
number of mercantile failures was great. But 
the issue of paper-money, and the immense ex- 
penditures of government for army and navy 
supplies, afforded speedy relief. Many houses 
which were rich in 1860, and ruined in 1861, 
were richer than ever in 1863. In Wall Street 
this storm was not as fatal as that of 1857 or 
that of 1864. 
The latter, which is the third on our list, was 


yet, with the courage of true love, it was she, and | simply an eddy in the spring-tide of the infla- 
no other, who told Philip Randall the terrible | tion which had followed the issue of irredeem- 
story of his father’s death, and upon her faith-| able paper-money. For many months after the 
fal bosom he shed the strong and bitter tears | first issues of paper values remained station- 
of a man’s wounded heart. ary. Men of experience predicted an advance 

“He died without forgiving me, without my in prices, but they did not advance. Samuel 
telling him how well I loved him yet,” moaned | Hallett bought stocks enough to have made 
he. him richer than Stewart or Vanderbilt, if only 

But God knows, and your father knows | that fatal secret of the Indiana Bond Book could 
too now,” whispered Bethiah, and tenderly | have been kept a little longer. But week fol- 
kissed the bowed head upon her breast. lowed week, and month followed month, and 

Bathsheba Carew did not die, nor did she | the long-expected rise did not come. Even 
ever recover her reason, but spent the rest of | gold moved but slowly. Financial principles, 
her melancholy days in the house she had sworn! however, are as inexorable as astronomical 
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Jaws; and at last, long after poor Hallett had 
been found out, and most of the other far-sighted 
operators had grown weary with waiting, the in- 
flation came. Naturally, its intensity was in 
proportion to the length of time it had been de- 
ferred. Gold leaped upward at the rate of ten 
per cent. a month. Stocks rose as rapidly. Mer- 
chandise doubled in value. Only real estate 
lagged behind. This was of no consequence, 
for the field for money-making was so vast in 


gold, stocks, and goods that no one could com- | 


plain of want of opportunity. The inflation last- 
ed the better part of a year, almost without a 
check. By April, 1864, every man in the coun- 


try had become a gambler, and almost every | 


gambler had grown rich. The old stories of 
the South Sea Bubble and the Rue Quincampoix 


. | 
were dull and tame by the side of the most mat- | 
ter-of-fact account of actual daily occurrences in | 


Wall Street. Old saws about industry and thrift 
had given place to one maxim: viz., “'The way 


main door of the Exchange. And it was cer- 
tainly a highly esteemed compliment to be in- 
vited to spend an hour during the morning call 
in a room adjacent to the Board, which was pop- 
ularly known as Room No. 9. Of thut room 
Morse, the leacer of the day, was an habitual 
frequenter, The veteran Henry T. Morgan 
dropped in two or three times of a morning 
to give his report on the market. Seated in 
his wooden arm-chair in his favorite corner, 
with his feet propped against the table, the 
millionaire Bush was ready with a pleasant 
word for every one, but was quick as thought 
to appreciate and act upon the lightest flutter 
which presaged a change in the market. Be- 
side him very often sat Judge Balcom, a keen 
and cool operator, who beguiled the time while 
waiting for quotations with anecdotes of the bar 
and the bench. And there were others—how 
shall I recall them all? Some, like poor Morse, 


| have gone to their last account; not a few, then 


to grow rich is to buy; no matter what, or at spectators or operators, have become brokers ; 
what price—but buy.” Fathers—whose fathers | some have faded out of view, as men do in Wall 
had warned them against debt as the certain | Street after a long course of misfortune; and 
road to ruin—now counseled their sons to run | one has become very prominent indeed. This 
into debt as the sure road to riches. So that, | is Henry N. Smith. He was then chiefly known 
about April, 1864, almost every man in the|as a young man from Buffalo, who had made 
country had bought something on credit at | some money in that city, and was on here spec- 


prices which, to staid observers, seemed mon- 
strous, and were certainly unprecedented. In 
so headlong a race a check, sooner or later, was 
inevitable, ‘The strongest and swiftest tide has 


its eddies. Sound as were the theories of the | 
gamblers for a further rise, in the main, they | 


overlooked the 1 w that viclent reactions in- 


variably checker periods of inflation. The course | 
|was to be produced on the boards of Wall 


of bubbles, like that of true love, never does run 
smooth. One day an accident happened. Mr. 


Chase dropped into the Treasury building. It | 


is idle to blame him, as was the fashion at the 


ulating—a small man, with a Hebrew cast of 


| countenance, a rusty red, beard, and a pair of 


very sharp eyes. It was said of him that he 
was one of the very few operators in the street 
who not only did not lose, but actually made 
money, during the panic of 1864, Provi- 
dence was kindly reserving him for the lead- 
ing part in the next drama of the kind that 


Street. 
When the war ended we all knew we should 
have a panic. Some of us, like Mr. Hoar, ex- 


time. If he hadn’t punctured the expanded | pected that greenbacks and volunteers would 
balloon, somebody else would. It chanced | be disbanded together. Others expected gold 
that he applied the pin, and in a couple of | to fall to 101 or 102 in a few days. Others 
days Wall Street went through a panic whose | foresaw a collapse of manufacturing industry, 
severity surpassed thet of 1857. Gold fell forty | owing to the cessation of government purchases. 
per cent.; good stocks, like Fort Wayne, fell But we all knew a “crisis” was coming, and, 
sixty per cent. ; some of the most respectable | having set our houses in order accordingly, the 
houses went down with all hands on board; and | “‘ crisis,” of course, never came. Gold dropped 
after three days’ gale, Wall Street was left such | to 1264, and then rallied. Cotton dropped at 


ascene of desolation that the hardest heart was | one time to 9d. in Liverpool, but rallied so 


moved to pity. 

In those days the Stock Exchange wes held 
in a room to which the entrance was on Will- 
iam Street; the windows looked on Beaver 


Street. It was a close body. No one was | 


quickly that buyers at 9d. doubled their money 
within six months. Stocks fluctuated up and 
down, as their wont is, but on the whole rose 
as much and as often as they fell. After wait- 
ing three or four years, people grew tired of 


admitted to the “call of stocks” without the expecting the long-deferred panic, and trade 
special permit of the President; and whenever | went on much as usual. In 1868 wheat sold 
debate arose visitors were promptly expelled. | for more money than it had ever commanded 
In those days there was no Long Room, where | during the war. The cost of living was no less 
“the market” flourished and fluctuated up and | than it had been in 1864. Wages were higher. 
down between the calls. Whatever changes | Gold, which had risen to 160 on the outbreak 
took place occurred on the call. To be close | of the German war, was steady at 135 @ 140, 
at hand at the critical moment was, therefore, | Stocks were rising to the best figures of 1864. 
vital to an operator. Five thousand a year | General business was satisfactory. The tedious 
was said to have been bid for the exclusive | talk about a panic seemed to have worn itself 
privilege of listening at the keyhole of the| out. It came, as panics always do, when it was 
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least expected, and from causes which no, one | 
had foreseen. 

There have always been a class of men in 
Wall Street more or less allied with Europe, 
who have, in their own language, considered 
gold ‘‘ the cheapest article in the market, Sir.” 
Fluctuations in the price do not change their 
opinion. They considered it, seemingly, as 
‘*cheap” at 140 as at 135. These men were 
secessionists during the war, the ciass whom | 
Wendell Phillips described as having mouth, 
ears, eyes, and nose stuffed with cotton, Their 
judgment on gold is probably warped by their 
anti-American feelings, and their opinion sim- 
ply amounts to a creed that in the main the 
policy of the government will be unsound and 
the conduct of the people dishonest. It seems 
idle to draw the attention of these persons to 
the fact that in Austria, where the revenue falls 
regularly short of the expenditure, gold is only 
112, and that in Italy it is but 106; though | 
when a deputy inquired in Parliament, the oth- 
er day, how much paper-money there was afloat, 
the only answer he got was that the Ministry 
were shocked at the indelicacy of the question. 
Now when Grant was inaugurated, these per- | 
sons, constituting a large and influeitial class, 
were heavy holders of gold; and when Alex- | 
ander T. Stewart was appointed Secretary of 


the Treasury, and gold dropped on his appoint- | 
ment to 129}, the dismay among them was pro- | 


found indeed, 

On Senator Sumner’s discovery that the gov- 
ernment could not avail itself of the ablest 
financial intellect in the country because Mr. 
Stewart was a partner in a eommercial house, | 
a clique or pool was formed to ‘* bull” gold—as | 
the Wall Street phrase is, meaning to cause the | 
price to advance—and very heavy purchases | 
were made between 130 and 131. This was in 
March. The buyers were chiefly the class al- 
ready mentioned—foreigners in the main, who | 
were ready to bet, as a general rule, that things 
would go wrong, and that the currency would 
depreciate. Their success was not flattering. 
Six months after the inaugeration of General 
Grant gold was selling at 134, and people who | 
had bought at 130 in March found that, after 
paying interest, they had no profit left on their 
purchases. No great mistakes had been made 
by government. No currency panic had arisen 
among the people. “None of those disasters | 
had occurred to which these bull operators in | 
gold had fondly looked as a means of insuring | 
a profit on their speculations, 

But in September the buyers of gold re-| 
ceived an important reinforcement. Thus far | 
the leading men among them had been two: 
viz., a young Englishman, the representative | 


| 
| 


he seemed to be reassuring himself that it hag 
not disappeared since he last felt it. Yet he 
wielded a money power that was almost unri- 
valed in our market. The house which he 
represented here had unlimited faith in him, 
and was understood to have invested him with 
unlimited power, to operate in gold and se- 
curities. Their own means were colossal, and 
his operations here were on a corresponding 
scale. 

His coadjutor in the gold movement was a 
type of a Wall Street operator. A man of for- 
ty-five to fifty years of age, small, lean, with a 
sallow face almost covered with dark brown 
beard, he had seen more ups and downs than 
any other operator of his day. He had been 
so often rich and so often ruined that he prob- 
ably can not remember the number of his 
vicissitudes. More than once he had beena 
leading member of the Stock Exchange. At 
least once he had been so sadly reduced as to 
entertain some doubts as to how he was to 
meet his butcher's bill. Yet so strong was his 
recuperative power that each successive story 


| of his ruin was quickly followed by rumors of 


his connection with some new and striking op- 
eration. His vitality was irrepressible. He 
was so generous, so forbearing, so kind to the 


| unfortunate in the day of his prosperity, that 


he found friends whenever adversity smote him 
in his turn. Even among those who could not 


| approve his daring ventures, the rare honesty 


which led him to pay off in full, principal and 
interest, debts which had long before been set- 
tled by a compromise, won for him stanch ad- 
herents. It was said of him that he had never 
told a lie, even in the most exciting of his 
speculations, and when it was most essential to 
conceal his purposes. A man of strong relig- 
ious feelings, and a devout member of the 
Church; a bountiful giver to every needy per- 
son or institution; a man heartily loyal to the 
country in her hor of trial. 

Such were the two leaders of the bull party 
in gold in September, 1869, when, as we said, 
that party received important reinforcements. 
These reinforcements consisted of the Erie 
clique. 

Those who have read Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams’s ‘‘ Chapter on Erie,” need no introduc- 
tion to the Erie clique. For the benefit of 
those who are not familiagwith that admira- 
ble pamphlet, it must be explained that the 
Erie clique in September last consisted of four 
persons: Jay Gould, President of the Erie Rail- 
way; James Fisk, Jun., Comptroller of the same; 
Frederic A, Lane and Henry N. Smith, Di- 
rectors of the same—the last-mentioned being 
the young man from Buffalo above-mentioned 


of a leading banking-house in London, and | as having been, in 1864, a visitor at Room No. 
a veteran New York operator. The English- 19, Mr, Frederic A. Lane’s biography need not 
man was a remarkable person. In apoear- | detain us long. He is a very small gentleman 
ance he seemed about twenty years of age. | indeed, with a slight cast in or eye, and a pleas- 
H> was small in stature, and smooth-faced, | ing countenance, more expressive of shrewdness 
with so slight a mustache that, when he tried | than benevolence ; a lawyer by profession and 
to curl the ends, as he did in nervous moments, | a Wall Street speculator by choice. 
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Mr. James Fisk, Jun., or Jim Jubilee, Jun., | issued, When a bold stroke was intended, 
as he seems to be generally called among his | a judge was always on hand with a supply of 
intimates, is said, by the Heradd, to have been | injunctions. So, with money and the law on 
in his youth a peddler, and subsequently a dry- | his side, and a great deal of natural capacity, 
zoods dealer in Boston. He made his début in | Mr. Jay Gould had raised himself to a leading 
Wall Street some years ago as one of the “‘con- | position in the railway world ay the time he re- 
fidential men” of Mr. Daniel Drew, and figured | solved to take a hand in the gold movement 
in that capacity until his intercourse with Mr. | of September. 
Drew was checked by an unkind intimation At the time these parties began to operate 
that his society was unwelcome in the office | with vigor in gold the supply of coin in our 
where Mr. Drew made his head-quarters. No- {market was not over twenty millions, and was 
thing daunted, Mr. Fisk opened an office of his | probably less. The government held from 
own, and with an infatuation which we dare say | ninety to ninety-five millions, about twenty 
he finds it somewhat difficult to account for, | millions of which were a special deposit repre- 
Mr. Drew began to visit there, and soon became | sented by gold certificates that were afloat in 
Fisk’s principal customer. The firm was Fisk | the banks and in the hands of the people. De- 
and Belden, the same Belden who shall presently | ducting these twenty from ninety-five, we have 
figure largely on the scene of the gold conspira- | seventy-five millions as the amount of gold 
cy. The firm did not flourish long. Scandal | actually owned by government. Out of this 
stated that they were unfortunate in their selec- | sum—swelled as it would be by the customs 
tion of a bank, and that a stiff-necked genera- | receipts of the fall months—the November and 
tion of cashiers and presidents imposed intol- | January interest was to be paid. After setting 
erable restraints on the transaction of their | aside this interest money, the government 
business. Ere long an election in the Erie | might sell the balance. Mr. Boutwell was at 
Railway Company took place. To the aston-| the time actually selling gold, a million at a 
ishment of all men, Mr. Fisk was elected, and | time, in pursuance of a plan advertised and 
Mr. Drew, who had made him, was left out in| thoroughly well known. And there seems to 
the cold. The skillful acrobat flung down the | be no doubt that at a very early period in Sep- 
ladder by which he had climbed. ‘Then ensued | tember the conspirators received assurances, 
the ‘‘chapter of Erie.” Forty millions of stock | from a quarter in which they reposed confi- 
was issued, and the proceeds disposed of, Mr. | dence, that the advertised plan of sales would 
Fisk knows how. The Atlantic and Great | not be deviated from. 
Western Road was seized, and fierce grabs| It is hardly necessary to say that there is 
were made at the Cleveland and Pittsburg, | not the slightest reason for supposing that these 
the Ohio and Mississippi, and the Albany and | assurances came either from the President or 
Susquehanna, Fisk’s genius was universal. | from Mr. Boutwell. When Fisk, with char- 
He acquired railroads and steamboat lines; he | acteristic impudence, asked General Grant what 
owned an opera-house, a bevy of ballet dan- | he proposed to do in reference to selling gold, 
cers, a lawyer, and the showiest team in New the President simply replied: “It would be 
York. The only difficulty with him was his | hardly fair to tell you, would it?” But there 
temper, which was warm. A large burly man, | were those around the throne, and behind the 
with a bull-dog face and heavy mustache, he | throne, who presumed on relationships and the 
was apt, especially in his periods of success, to | good-nature of the President to button-hole 
bully people more than is generally liked. | him on this gold question; and who, forgetting 
Hence, it must be confessed, there were those | that silence does not always give consent, in- 
among his fellow railway directors and finan- | terpreted his reticence to mean acquiescence, 
cial operators who did not regard him with and in his name, but without his authority, as- 
the respect and affection with which he|sured the conspirators that the government 
might naturally have been expected to inspire | would not interfere with them. 
them. | The public have yet to learn the exact na- 
The last member of the Erie clique—Jay | ture of the relations that were held between the 
Gould —is not a prepossessing man in ap-| members of the clique and Assistant-Treasurer 
pearance. He is small, cadaverons, bearded, | General Butterfield. That they were in some 
with sunken, glittering eyes. He hardly ever | communication seems to be beyond question. 
speaks. While you speak he listens, and looks | Fisk, Lane, and Gould have directly, and in 
at you with eyes which freeze and fascinate. | writing, charged Butterfield with being a fel- 
In the gold conspiracy, of which he was the | low-conspirator. On the other hand, General 
leading spirit, out of twenty witnesses hardly | Butterfield has protested his entire innocence, 
three can testify that he ever spoke to them. | and has asked for a court - martial — which, 
But he keeps up a monstrous amount of think- | thus far, has not been granted him. Fisk, when 
ing, and is unquestionably one of the boldest | charged with “ tapping” the telegraph wires to 
operators of our time. He sprang from no-| get early intelligence of the purposes of the 





thing to the control of the Erie Railway. Once 
inside, he wedged himself there with acts of 
the Legislature. When money was wanted, a 
few thousand shares of Erie were always easily 


government, replied : 

‘Tap the wires? Nonsense! It was only 
necessary to tap Butterfield to find out all we 
wanted,” 
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But the General or his friends, on the other 
hand, have furnished the public with so very 
striking a biographical sketch of Mr. James 
Fisk, Jun., that, after reading it, a prudent man 


who believes it will be very careful how he be- | 


lieves the ‘‘ Prince of Erie.” 


If, however, as Fisk asserts, General Butter- | 


field told them what they wanted to know, and 
this assurance, with the others above-mention- 
ed, could be relied upon, the conspirators knew 
where they stood. 


ions of gold in the banks. Add to this three 


There were twenty mill- | 


millions for government sales, and two millions 


more which might be attracted from the neigh- 
boring cities by an advance in the price; alto- 
gether, twenty-five millions. As soon as this 
amount was bought the conspirators were mas- 
ters of the situation, and held a monopoly of 
the gold market. In their own words: ‘‘ They 
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city outside of the Sub-treasury. The situa- 
tion, however, was so little understood by the 
public that the sellers were as confident as 
ever, and the clique experienced no difficulty 
in buying from one to two or three millions 
more each day. 

It should be explained, for the benefit of 
country readers, tha. in the gold market there 
is what is called a Loan Department. In that 
part of the room parties who have got gold lend 
it: that is to say, exchange it for its market 
value in currency with persons who require it 
for duties or for delivery, at rates which yar; 
according to the condition of the money market 
and the ‘‘ short” interest. When money is very 
tight, holders of gold have to pay usurious rates 
to get currency in exchange for their coin, 


| When every body believes that gold i: going 


held the market in the palm of their hand.” | 


Every merchant who required gold to pay du- 
ties, and every speculator who had sold gold 
for future delivery, would be compelled to come 
to them to buy. Now there are always a large 
number of merchants who, believing that gold 
will fall, borrow instead of buying the gold they 
need for the payment of duties; 
manner, there are always many speculators who 
are willing to sell gold which they have not got, 
but which they expect to buy cheaper by-and- 
by. At this time, in August and September 
last, the number of these operators for a fall in 
gold was unusually large. Gold had sold at 
129} on the inauguration of Grant; the effects 
of Mr. Boutwell’s slow but sure policy were fore- 
seen; the increased receipts from internal rev- 
enue, the prospect of a heavy cotton crop, the 


and, in like | 


constantly increasing foreign demand for our 


securities, and the generally prosperous condi- 
tion of the country—all pointed to lower gold ; 


and nine-tenths of the speculators, and a very | 


large proportion of the importers, were willing 
to operate on the ‘‘ bear side.” Here was the 
goose which the conspirators proposed to pluck. 


| during the excitement of the panic. 


It was nothing to them that in the course of | 
their operation the credit of the country would | 
be gravely impaired, and thonsands of mer- | 


chants would inevitably be ruined. Considera- 


tions of the public welfare commanded little | 
respect in the halls of Erie; and as to the mer- | 


chants, it was their business to take care of 
themselves. 

The campaign was opened about the middle 
of September. One morning the veteran op- 
erator, his English ally, and Mr. Jay Gould met 
at the office of Smith, Gould, Martin, and Co, 
One of them proposed that they should buy a 
few millions of gold —millions to these men 


down and the “short” interest is large, hold- 
ers of coin can often obtain a bonus for its use. 
By lending out the gold they had bought at the 
current rates the clique were enabled to grad- 
ually accumulate much more gold than could 
have been delivered by the bears in one day 
had they been called on for it, and this without 
attracting any attention. 

The market, however, was sure to feel the 
effects of such steady purchases before long. 
Within a day or two after the purchase of nine 
mnillions at 134, gold was selling at 138. At this 
price it is said that the veteran operator and 
his English ally were satisfied with their profit, 
and sold out. Fisk has stated that the latter 
not only sold out in betrayal of his associates, 
but sold short, and was severely punished there- 
for; but implicit reliance can not be placed on 
these statements. It has been intimated in 
other quarters that the veteran operator and his 
English friend were with the Erie party to the 
last, though with signal dexterity or luck they 
contrived to keep their names out of the papers 
So far as 
the evidence indicates at present, both were out 
of the pool before the 24th September. 

On the morning of 22d September the clique 
probably owned several millions more gold than 
there was in the city outside of the Sub-treas- 
ury. This gold was partly loaned to the bears, 
and partly “carried” by banks and bankers for 
the clique on margins. On that day a new per- 
sonage made his début on the stage—Mr. Will- 


|iam Belden, whilom partner of James Fisk, 


were as mere hundreds to ordinary mortals. | 
The others assented. And each agreeing to take | 
three millions, the veteran operator, disdaining | 
concealment, went in person to the Gold Room | 


and bought nine millions of gold at 133} @ 134. 


| time in session. 


It seems probable that this purchase, added to | 


what the clique had previously bought, made | 


them possessors of all the actual. gold in the 


Jun., and now a stock and gold broker. Mr. 
Belden bought on 22d September not less 
than eight millions of gold, and perhaps much 
more; while Smith, Gould, Martin, ang Co., and 
other brokers, were likewise buyers of heavy 
amounts, 

On the evening of 22d a caucus meeting of 
the clique took place in the back office of Will- 
iam Heath and Co., in Broad Street. The con- 
spirators met about 7 p.m., and remained some 
What they said and did has 
not yet been discovered, but it will not long re- 
main a secret. The situation was sufficiently 
striking to warrant very grave debate. The 
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clique held gold enough to put the price to 200 | business as that of 23d. It was judged neces- 
or higher, if only they could have “carried” | sary that the movement should culminate on 
their gold without lending it, and so compelled | the following day. How to effect the culmin- 
the shorts to buy in. But, on the other hand, | ation was the question. The clique owned and 
the premium was so absurdly high that it made | held contracts for a very large amount of gold 
one dizzy to think of having to find a market —Belden said $110,000,000; other members 
for twenty or thirty millions. On either side | of the clique said $80,000,006. Jay Gould 
ruin for some one was inevitable. Genser in his evidence before the Grand Jury, 
The caucus met again at 9 a.m. on Septem- | that the short interest alone was $250,000,000. 
ber 23 (Thursday), in the private office of Will- | The total amount in the city fell short of 
jam Belden and Co., in Broadway. James | $25,000,000. Whatever was the difference be- 
Fisk, Jun., Jay Gould, Henry N. Smith, Will- | tween $25,000,000 and the aggregate net pur- 
iam Belden, and others were present. Con- | chases of the clique represented the uncovered 
siderable obscurity overhangs the proceedings | short interest, which, in the event of a corner, 
which took place in Belden’s office. That | would have to be settled at the dictation of the 
gentleman took the precaution to have his|clique. But, on the other hand, if it was going 
books removed on the evening of Friday, 24th, | to be difficult for the bears to buy the gold they 
and has since applied for a discharge in bank- | wanted, it was going to be at least as difficult 
ruptey. His schedule is the most brilliant per- | for the clique to sell the gold they had. If the 
formance of the kind on record, as any one who | bears required to find fifty-five millions to ful- 
examines it at the Registrar’s Office in Wall | fill their contracts, the clique required a mar- 
Street will testify. He claims to have many | ket for eighty millions. And of the two it was 
millions of assets, all but a few hundred dol- | hard to say which was the toughest problem. 
lars of which consist of claims on various bank- In this emergency, Mr. James Fisk, Jun., is 
ers in Wall Street for the forfeiture of enormous | said to have proposed a novel scheme. This 
sums on the ground of usury. This Belden, | was simply that the clique should show their 
however, was the hero of the Thursday. He | hand, and publish the actual situation of affairs 
had a host of brokers buying gold for him. To/in an advertisement in the morning journals, 
his own clerk, who represented him in the Gold | stating that they were ready to settle with the 
Room, he gave the Napoleonic order : shorts on that day (24th) at 150; and that, if 
“Put gold to 144, and keep it there.” they didn’t settle at that price on that day, the 
The young man bought seven millions in the | legend of the Sibylline books would prove in- 
execution of this order. Altogether, Belden | structive reading. The proposition did not 
must have purchased, directly and indirectly, | command the assent of the caucus. Notwith- 
that day, not much less than twenty millions | standing the assurances of back -stair politi- 
of gold. The price opened at 1414, and closed | cians, Mr. Gould was never quite safe in his 
at 143}. ;}mind about the action of the government. 
The most astounding feature of these im-| Any thing like a challenge to Mr. Boutwell 
mense operations is, that they were probably | might be accepted, and the result of a conflict 
achieved without the outlay of one single dol- |—though Mr. Gould affected to be prepared 
lar. It is almost certain that Belden did not | for it, and to deride the danger—could not be 
receive any margins from Fisk or Gould, or | doubted for a moment. Another plan—less 
Smith, Gould, Martin, and Co., and he doesn’t straightforward but more wily—was adopted. 
seem to have had any money of his own to| That evening, between ten and eleven, a lead- 
speak of. That he should have been able, | ing Wall Street operator, on his way home in 
under such circumstances, to buy twenty mill- | the upper part of the city, was met by an ac- 
ions of gold is due to the facilities afforded | quaintance who said, hurriedly, to him: 
by the Gold Exchange Bank, and to the cus-| ‘* The gold corner will culminate to-morrow, 
tom of lending gold—which has been alluded | and the high-priced gold will not be taken.” 
toabove. It would appear that Belden not only | He had no interest in gold, and paid no at- 
lent all the gold he could himself, but whenever tention to the story. But when it was confirm- 
he gave a broker an order to buy, he likewise | ed by the event it struck him as curious. The 
requested him to lend the gold in his own name, | fact was, the plan of operations adopted at the 
As gold was constantly rising, the lenders were | conspirators’ meeting had already leaked out. 
never out of pocket a single dollar. | At an unusually early hour on Friday morn- 
On the evening of Thursday, 23d, another | ing, September 24, the leading men of Wall 
meeting of the conspirators took place. Where | Street were at their offices. Belden had break- 
it occurred, beyond the fact that it was ‘‘up | fasted at seven a.m. at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
town,” remains to be discovered. It is not} with William Heath, a leading broker of the 
certain either who were present besides Jay | clique, who has since found it convenient to 
Gould, James Fisk, Jun., Henry N. Smith, and | visit Europe. He (Belden) then and there an- 
William Belden. It seems to have been sug- | nounced that gold would be 200 that day. He 
gested at that meeting that difficulties would | was down at his office by 9 a.m., and full of 
necessarily occur in the Clearing-house, and | confidence. ‘‘'This,” said he, ‘will be the last 
that it was highly improbable that the bank | day of the Gold Room.” 
would attempt twice to clear so enormous a; Shortly after nine the conspirators met for 
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the last time, in William Heath’s back office. 
There were Fisk and Gould, Smith, of Smith, 
Gould, Martin, and Co., Belden and Jordan, 
and the brokers Heath and Speyers. They dic 
not conceal from each other, or indeed from 
casual visitors, that the crisis had come. 

The first operation of the morning was to put 
gold up, suddenly and sharply. 
by Albert Speyers, the broker, acting on the 
orders of Fisk and Gould. 

Gold opened at 143}, at about 9.15 a.m. 
Speyers was ordered by Fisk and Gould to bid 


it up to. 145, to 150, to 155, and finaliy to 160. | 


It reached the latter figure before 11 a.m. 
About the same time s number of confidential 
brokers (the chief among whom have found it 
convenient to visit Europe) were directed to 
confer privately with the shorts, to advise them 
earnestly to settle with the clique, and to threat- 
en them, in case they did not settie, that gold 
would be put up to 200 before night. 

Now the first instinct of a Wall Street broker 
is to avoid failing at all hazards—to make any 
pecuniary sacrifice rather than lose his seat at 
the Board. Hence, though every one knew that 
the sudden advance in gold was preposterous, and 
must be followed by a heavy decline, yet siill, as 
the clique might have the power to fulfill their 
threats and put gold to 200, many men who 
were short argued with themselves that, cruel 
as their loss would be were they to buy in at 
155 @ 160, they could pay it, whereas, if gold 


went to 180 @ 200, they could not pay the dif- | 


ference, and must fail. Thus quite a number 
of merchants and speculators ‘‘ threw up the 
sponge,”’so to speak, when gold reached 160, and 
went over to Smith, Gould, and Martin's office 
to *‘settle.” The young man from Buffalo was 
disposed to be very easy with his victims. He 
did not exact the pound of flesh. He was 
ready to “‘ settle” at 150—that is to say, to sell 
round amounts of gold to the shorts at 150, 
when the broker of his partner, Gould, was 
bidding 155 in the Gold Room. He would do 
any thing in reason, in fact, so far as settle- 
ment was concerned, but a settlement he would 
have. And so formidable seemed the situation, 
and so powerful the clique, that a very large 
number of persons did actually settle with him 
on that morning, at figures ranging from 145 
upward. 
in with a rush to settle.” 

Settlement once established as the order of 
the day, there was no longer any motive for 
putting gold up, and Smith sent into the Gold 
Room half a dozen brokers with orders to sell 
all the gold they could. At this time Albert 
Speyers and others,. acting under the orders of 
Fisk and Gould, were bidding 160 for gold. 
It will at once be supposed that Smith, Gould, 
and Martin’s brokers would naturally sell to 
Fisk and Gould’s brokers. By no means. This 
contingency had been provided for at the cau- 
eus on the previous evening. ‘‘I told all my 
vrokers,” said Smith, afterward, ‘to sell dow- 
priced gold.” 


This was done | 


In Smith’s own words, ‘‘ They came 





| And when one of them actually did sell two 
millions to Albert Speyers at 160, Smith, Gould, 
| and Martin’s man, who gave him the order, pet- 
ulantly exclaimed: ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t sel] 
| our gold right back to the clique. 
two millions over again.” 

Thus, in a few minutes, the Gold Room pre- 
sented the anomaly of a market with two prices 
jin it. Speyers, for Fisk and Gould, kept bid- 
| ding 160 for millions; half a dozen other brok- 
|ers, for Smith, Gould, Martin, and Co., were 
selling at 140 and less. 

Speyers seems to have realized the absurdity 
of his position, and, leaving the room, went to 
Fisk and Gould to ask explanations. But Fisk 
had no comfort to give him. ‘* You are a 
broker,” Khe said, ‘‘and have only got to obey 
orders. Buy gold at 160; never mind w hat 
other people do.” 

Tt was not till the other clique brokers were 
actually selling at 133 that Speyers realized he 
was being slaughtered by his principals, and 
ceased to bid. At that time he had bought, 
since the morning, twenty-six millions, none of 
which has been paid for by him or his princi- 
pals. 

Needless to remark that the day was one of 
wild excitement. The telegraph indicator which 
is used in the larger offices to record, instanta- 
neously, the fluctuations in the Gold Room, 
ceased to be of any use. It worked a fraction 
at a time, and took so long to indicate an ad- 
vance of one per cent., that, though it was in- 
cessantly in motion, it was never right. Gold 
was jumping about two or three per cent. a 
minute. The Gold Room was thronged. Ev- 
ery importing merchant was vitally interested 
jin the movement; no one could sit still in his 
| 
| 
| 


Sell those 





counting-house. Each entrance to the Gold 


Room was blocked with masses of excited angry 
|men; it needed some perseverance and some 
muscle to work one’s way through the press. 
On the brokers’ faces every variety of expression 


was depicted. Here was a jubilant group, evi- 
| dently people who had expected to be ruined by 
| the advance in gold, and who were now saved 
by its precipitate fall; and here were knights 
|of rueful countenance, people who had been 
| frightened and had bought at the rise. Among 
|the older atid more experienced brokers grave 
apprehensions for the future were mingled with 
indignation at the infamous conspiracy. It was 
already evident that the crisis must lead to nu- 
merous failures, and for very large amounts ; 
|no one could tell, in fact, where the catastrophe 
would end. 

Some of the incidents of the day were dra- 
matic. A keen Scotchman, who had not the 
reputation of being much of a speculator, sold, 
for himself or some one else, seven millions of 
gold at 160 to Speyers. When Smith, Gould, 
Martin, and Co.’s brokers began to sell at 440, 
this Scotchman thought he would realize his 
| profit. He began to buy,'and bought all the 

way down from 140 to 135, completing his pur- 
|} chase of seven millions at the latter figure. 
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He had thus made, on paper, about two mill- 
jon dollars profit on his operation in the course 
ofanhour. Just as he bought in his last mill- 
jon it seems to have occurred to him that there 
might be some hitch about his sales. He hast- 
ened to Speyers, and demanded that a deposit 
be made in the Trust Company to insure the 
fulfillment of his bargain. Speyers introduced 
him to his principals, Fisk and Gould, who mere- 
lylaughed athim. They never intended to take 
his gold. And the poor man, who had fancied 
he saw a profit of two millions on the operations 
of the morning, was utterly ruined by the pur- 
chases he had made between 135 and 140, and 
was promptiy ruled out of the Gold Room. 

It has been said that the government broke 
the corner by selling five millions of gold. No- 
thing of the kind is the case. The corner col- 
lapsed of necessity from the instant the shorts 
went “in a rush” to Smith, Gould, and Mar- 
tin’s office to settle. It is quite likely that the 
government sale induced Smith to reduce his 
limits on hisown gold. But if the government 
had not sold a dollar the result would have been 
the same. 

It was between twelve and one that a lively 
demand for margins precipitated the final col- 
lapse. Speyers and Belden were called upon 
by the parties who had sold them gold for very 
large amounts of moncy to insure the fulfillment 
of their contracts. Belden hastened to confer | 
with Fisk and Gould at Heath’s office. A per- 
son who was with him tells the story rather pic- 
turesquely : 

“T waited outside while Mr. Belden went in. 
I walked up and down the alley-way, waiting 
for him to come out. Deputy-sheriffs, or men | 
appearing to be such, began to arrive and to 
mount guard at Heath’s office to keep out vis- 
itors. After waiting a prodigious long time, 
as it seemed to me, Jay Gould came creeping 
out of the back-door, and looking round sharp- 
ly to see if he were watched, slunk off through 
a private rear passage behind the buildings. 
Presently came Fisk, steaming hot, and shout- 
ing. He took the wrong direction at first, and 
nearly ran into Broad Street, but soon discov- 
ered his error, and followed Gould through the | 
rear passage. Then came Belden, with hair 
disordered and red eyes, as if he had been 
crying; he called, ‘Which way have they 
gone?’ and upon my pointing the direction, 
he ran after them. The rear passage led into 
Wall Street. At its exit the conspirators jump- 
ed into a carriage, and fled the street.” 

In the mean time all was confusion at the 
Gold Exchange Bank. This institution is the | 
clearing-house for the gold brokers. It was 
established some two or three years ago, in 
order to avoid the risk of transporting coin 
or coin notes through the street from office 
to office. Every broker makes a statement 
of his transactions to the bank; and if he 
has bought more gold than he has sold, fur- 
nishes the bank with the currency to pay for 
it; if he has sold more than he has bought, he 


furnishes the gold. The system works perfect- 
ly so long as every dealer is able to fulfill his 
contracts. But a large failure disturbs every 
thing ; the statement of every one who has dealt 
with the party who fails is necessarily thrown 
out, and these again affect the statements of 
others. On this Friday ten large dealers were 
known to have failed, and consequently there 
was hardly a statement that did not require al- 
teration. After struggling with chaos for some 
time the bank directors gave it up, and declared 
that they could not effect aclearance. Then en- 
sued one of the most disastrous results of the 
conspiracy. ; 

The transactions in gold on Thursday had 
been so enormous that the balances in gold and 
currency were unprecedentedly large. Some 
five or six millions of certified checks had been 
paid into the bank that morning, and seven or 
eight millions of gold. Had the clearances been 
effected as usual, this currency and this gold 
would have been paid out to their owners at 1 P.M. 
As it was, no clearance being accomplished, both 
currency and gold were locked up in the Gold 
Exchange Bank. Money was scarce at the 
time. The banks were hard pressed ; the West 
was drawing heavily to move the crops. This 
sudden and unexpected withdrawal of so large 
an amount of money from circulation led to one 
of the worst panics Wall Street has ever seen. 

Its severity may be imagined when it is stated 
that money was loaned at 250 per cent. per an- 
num, and that stocks fell from 20 to 50 per cent. 
New York Central, for instance, which had been 
selling at 215 or 218, fell to 145; Lake Shore, 
which had sold at 118, fell to 75; Pacifie Mail 
fell from 70 to 50; Harlem and Hudson declined 
30 per cent.; and so on throughout the list. 


| Several of the largest banking houses in the 


street were compelled to suspend payments; 
and of those which outlived the storm quite ¢ 
large number lost all they had. Not even in 
1864 was the ruin so wide spread. 

All this was the work of the gold conspira- 
tors. They alone, of all people in the street, 
had made money out of the general desolation. 

But they were not without their cares. The 
plot had been successful; but now it was vi- 
tal to conceal the evidence. Belden’s books 
were packed up at nightfall, and carted away 
as soon as it became dark. Other evidence, 
which we do not care to particularize just now, 
was similarly disposed of. A powerful body- 
guard of bruisers defended the office of Smith, 
Gould, Martin, and Co., and the Erie Railway 
offices. 

Saturday was a day of stupefied inaction. 
The excitement of the two previous days had 
exhausted the brokers. ‘There were few who 
had gone through the ordeal without losses, 
and very many were in doubt whether they 
were still solvent. Quite a number had no 
doubt on the subject; they knew they were 
bankrupt. Smith, Gould, Martin, and Co. and 
their confederates had their money. 


| On Saturday morning most of the leading 
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men met at the Gold Exchange Bank. It was 
absolutely necessary to get out of the bank the 
money which was locked up there. It seems 
that the bank could not return the statements 
to their dealers with the gold and currency at- 
tached to them, as they did on a recent occa- 
sion, the contract with the Gold Room providing 
for no such contingency. Instead of this, par- 
tial settlements were being made from time to 
time ; the bank was induced to make payments 
which, in the end, cost it a very large portion 
of its capital; and yet it did not disgorge the 
whole amount of money which it had absorbed. 
All Saturday till past midnight, all Sunday till 
past midnight, and all Monday did the officers 
of the bank work with the leaders and brokers 
of the clique, and the general dealers of the 
bank, in the hope of effecting a settlement; 
but to no purpose. The sellers of Friday were 
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determined that they would not admit their re- 
sponsibility for the buyers of Friday—though 
they were one and the same “ family”—and 
thus no adjustment could be accomplished, 

At last, the final stroke in the great conspir- 
acy was given by Smith, Gould, Martin, and Co. 
and their brokers. The Gold Exchange and 
the Stock Exchange were enjoined from using 
their machinery to enforce fulfillment of the 
contracts of 24th September, and the Gold Ex- 
change Bank, on the affidavit of one of the con- 
fidential brokers of Smith, Gould, Martin, and 
Co., was thrown into the hands of a receiver. 

It now remains to be seen whether the Con- 
gressional Committee of Inquiry will ascertain 
all the facts of this disastrous history, and 
whether, in some court not controlled by the 
Erie clique, any one can be made pecuniarily 
responsible for the frauds of “ Black Friday.” 
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By THe Autor or “Guy Livrestone,” “Sworp anp Gown,” “Sans MERCI,” 


‘* BREAKING A Bu 


CHAPTER VIII. 
| 


‘¢ IT is too atrocious, Lena. You come here | 
under the pretense of consulting me—just 
as if you would ever really consult any body— 
and then you frighten me into becoming your | 
accomplice, I believe this is what people mean | 
when they talk of adding insult to injury.” 

Mrs. Moreland was a distant cousin and a} 
close friend of Miss Shafton’s. They had been | 
thrown a good deal together in early days; nor | 
had their intimacy at all cooled since the for- 
mer’s marriage, two years ago, though they met 
more rarely ; for it was a long and costly jour- 
ney to Blytheswold, and the toy-house in Blake- 
ney Street contained no guest-chamber. Grace’s | 
face, if not precisely pretty, was exceedingly 
pleasant—so pleasant that even anger could not 
materially transforin it. When most incensed 
her eyes flashed forth only summer lightning ; 
nor could her small, rosy mouth achieve any 
thing more menacing than a pout, tempting the 
offender almost irresistibly to proffer the kiss 
of peace. 

**Don’t be childish, Gracy,” Lena retorted, 
with some disdain. ‘I have been perfectly 
honest with you. I suppose one may ask an 
opinion without binding one’s self down to abide 
by it; and you were not frightened into any 
thing. I simply told you it was necessary I | 
should see Caryl Glynne this morning, or that 
I meant to see him—it comes to nearly the 
same thing; and you yourself proposed that he 
should come here.” 

** Proposed!” the other went on, still very 
piteously. ‘‘ What a way to put it, when you 
know it was only to prevent an act of simple 
insanity. Je ne suis pas béqueule moi, but I 
could call it nothing else, if you hed gone to! 
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visit that man alone. I have done for the best, 
though I shall suffer for it, as a matter of course. 
But mind, Lena, you promised he should not 
stay here more than half an hour. Bernard 
does not come home to lunch above once a 
month; but I am morally certain this will be 
one of his days. You have no conception how 
angry he would be if he knew of this.” 

“IT had no conception he could be angry at 
all,” Lena observed. ‘‘ That is quite a novel 
idea, invented perhaps expressly for this occa- 
sion. But you needn't be nervous, Gracy. If 
our talk lasts over that time—it is next to im- 
possibile —the excuse will satisfy even Saint 
Bernard’s scruples. Don’t let us two quarrel 
this morning. I am not in spirits for it; I 
have such a long, hard day before me.” 

Very few could absolutely resist the charm 
of Lena Shafton’s manner when it grew caress- 
ing. Mrs. Moreland instantly accused herself 
of unkindness and injustice, and testified her 
penitence in true feminine fashion; but before 
the petting process had lasted long there came 
a knock and a ring; and Grace arose and fled 
away swiftly into an inner sanctuary, just large 
enough to hold herself and her writing-table, 
saying, as she shut the door behind her, 

“A short half hour, remember.” 

Not a few of his numerous acquaintances in 
the artist guild had taken for their model that 
head of Caryl Glynne’s; and though ia almost 
every case it was the labor of love, and not of 
lucre, not one had succeeded to his own, much 
less to the sitter’s satisfaction. The face in 
marble, however deftly worked, could find only 
hard and cold presentment; and by brush or 
crayon its peculiar tones, if not faintly rendered, 
were sure to be exaggerated. The faultless 
regularity of feature was easy enough to repro- 
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duce; but not sculptors only were baffled by the 
mobility of expression, though none of the tran- 
sitions were violent, and the whole picture was 
per’ aded by a mellow repose. The hair and 
beard in themselves were a psinter’s puzzle; it 
was some time now since, from an intense black, 
they had passed into a deep steel-gray ; the snow 
had not fallen in streaks or patches, but in tiny 
flakes, so evenly sprinkled that there was har- 
mony rather than contrast of colors; and you 
could not say how or where they mingled. 
Now this change had not been brought about 
by age or sorrow or pain, for Glynne’s health, 
though not rudely robust, was exceptionally 
good; and he was tolerably case-hardened 
against fears or regrets: it was simply a freak 
of Nature; and her fantasies, as all know, are 
often more attractive than her work, which is 
done by rule. The effect, though somewhat 
startling at first, was, on the whole, decidedly 
becoming; and among the few who, after ma- 
ture consideration, would have wished it altered, 
Caryl himself was certainly not included. A 
clear pale complexion—black eyes, rather soft 
and piercing—a slender, graceful figure—hands 
and feet such as few of his country-women could 
boast of; these may stand for the other acces- 
sories of a sketch that you can fill up according 


to your fancy. 

How Caryl Glynne would have greeted Lena | 
Shafton, had they met under no kind of con- 
straint, it is not necessary to inquire. It may 
be that something in her face, which was not 
exactly a warning look, bade him be on his 
guard; or perhaps he only obeyed the prompt- 
ings of his own prudence when he took her 
hand decorously, scarcely holding it so long as 
old friendship would warrant. 

“You have come quicker than I expected,” 
Lena said; *‘but the time is short. Sit down 
by me here, and don’t interrupt me till I have 
said my say; and when you answer, speak low.” 

It was almost a whisper, yet each syllable 


a a 
would have been heard as distinctly by one list- | 


ening ten yards away as by him whose ear was 
not a foot from her lips. 

“T am not going to reproach you, Caryl,” 
she went on; ‘‘it is too late for such folly; and 
Iam »ot going to be plaintive over the present 
or the past. 
that I had never seen you. I do not wish that 
yet—quite yet. You remember our exchange 
of promises. I don’t boast cf having kept mine, 
for [have had no real temptation to break them; 
I don’t ask how you have kept yours. I might 
have heard stories enough if I had chosen to 
listen; but I never did choose, and I would not 
hear your confession now, if you cared to make 


one. I choose to believe that you meant what | 


you said at the time, and meant it all along, and 
mean it still. 
whenever it should be possible, you know. An- 
swer me this question truly: Is there one gleam 
of hope more for us now than there was on that 
dreary morning—ah! so long ago?” 

“Poor child!” he said, very gently. ‘So 
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Some day, I suppose, I shall wish | 


You were to make me your wife | 
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you are weary of waiting? I don’t wonder, 
and I can’t complain.” 

There came a look into Lena's eyes, the like 
of which none had ever seen, save the man on 
whom they were resting now. 

‘* Not weary, Caryl,” she said; “‘never weary ; 
but I must have something firmer than reeds and 
rushes to cling to: the stream sets very strongiy 
just now. I have never troubled you with our 
home-worries ; and I don’t think you have any 
idea how near we are to absolute ruin. The 
Shaftons of Blytheswold usually come to grief 
sooner or later; but Miles has gone down hill 
rather faster than could have been expected ; 
and though mother has crippled herself to stave 
off the crash, it can not be delayed much longer. 
Can you wonder if she looks to me for help? 
And can not you guess that I can bring help in 
no way but one ?” 

A hard, evil change came over his face. 

“What, the old, stale story—clder perhaps, 
I dare say, than Iphigenia? It is curious how 
the angry gods always hanker after maiden- 
sacrifices. That is a little too classical, isn’t 
it? Well, then— 

* How is he ca’ed, yer bra’ wooer?’ 


for I presume you are not dealing in politic gen- 
eralities. He's a landed Jaird at the least, of 
course, if not a belted earl. Don’t be reticent, 
pray: you had better go on improving the oc- 
casion,” 

Her eyelids quivered and her nostrils dilated 
slightly: these were the only signs that the 
taunt had stung her. 

‘*T asked you a very simple question,” she 
said; ‘‘and when you have answered it, I will 
tell you what you please. What do you want 
me tosay? That I would rather work for my 
daily bread as your wife than live in state as 
any other man’s? That would be waste of 
words, Caryl: you know it as well as I do; 
but we neither of us know how to work, I am 
afraid; and I would rather bear any thing— 
yes, any thing—than feel that I was hampering 


; you more than you are hampered already. Only 


remember, it is not I that blench from the risk, 
whatever it is. I may have been afraid before, 
but I am not afraid to-day. If you say to me 
‘Come,’ I will come, and never repent it after- 
|ward. Dare you say it?” 
| There was brief silence, and then he spoke un- 
der his breath—his countenance still darkening: 
“‘Tt would be madness—utter madness. I 
am worse than a beggar now, and if things 
don’t mend I may be an outlaw soon. Any 
| how, I am not likely to keep my head above 
| water much longer. Whenever I do go down 
I'll think of the chance I have had to-day, 
but—I'll sink alone.” 

One quick sob broke from Lena Shafton: the 
| hope still surviving in her had been so weak and 
drooping that you would scarce have thought 
the uprooting of it would have brought so sharp 
| a pang; nevertheless, only a brave effort kept 

her voice under control. 
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‘You have answered my question quite hon- 
estly, Iam sure; now I willanswer yours. Yes- 
terday Lord Atherstone asked me to marry him, 
and gave me till this morning to decide.” 

Possibly certain unselfish ‘mpulses had prompt- 
ed Glyntie’s last words ; but all such vanished 
under the provocation of the point-blank avow- 
al. Like many betver men he never valued 
any privilege or possession aright till he was 
on the point of losing it; and never estimated 
the weight of any impending trouble or dan- 
ger till he stood within the shadow of the 
AWGoc avacne. A cool reasoner under circum- 
stances where most persons forget to reason, he 
had long ago admitted to himself that his hold 
on Lena Shafton was really untenable; and, 
furthermore, had recognized the probability of 
his being called upon at any moment to stand 
aside to make room for some wealthier and 
worthier suitor; nevertheless, the conscious- 


ness that the vague ‘‘some one” had become | 


a definite unit chafed him savagely. 

**So it was Robin Gray after ail,” he said, 
“at least as far as age goes; but there the par- 
allel ends; the ‘ bruising baron’ is by no means 
a ‘deuce auld carle.’ However, there is some- 
thing paternal in the arrangement, that’s one 
comfort. One ought to be thankful for mer- 
cies ever so small,” 

Her eyes were no longer timid or tender. 
**T sent for you to ask the question that you 
have just answered; but I had something else 
to say, and you make it easier for me than I 
expected. If I marry now—and it is next to 
certain that I do marry—lI will be honest in 
intention at least: the past must lie where it 
lies; and I could not be honest even so far, if 
it was not settled that between you and me, all 
is over from to-day—quite, quite over. I will 
meet you as a friend always, and I would help 
you if I could; but I will not admit your right 
to ask for one iota more; and if you do ask, 
you will find me harder to deal with than you 
imagine ; and in spite of his fatherly age, Lord 
Atherstone, I fancy, is very well able to take 
care of his own.” 

** A superb resolve,” he retorted ; ‘ but, sup- 
posing for the sake of argument that you mean 


all you say, do you think a hold like mine over | 


you is slipped off like a worn-out glove? You 
are bold, ma mie; but there’s such a thing as 
being overbold.” 

Her gaze was still steadfast, and in her smile 
there was a touch of scorn. 

“Yes, it’s lucky I am not a coward, Caryl; 
a coward might fare worse at your hands than 
even I have done. Surely we understand each 
other. I know that you could stop my mar- 
riage, or possibly make it an unhappy one ; but 
you know too, that if you did this it would 
never bring you a step nearer tome. I don’t 
believe that out of simple malice you'd try to | 
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‘I didn’t mean to threaten you,” he said 
sullenly, but not so viciously, “I only meant to 
warn. The danger that I was thinking of 
would come from yourself, and not from me. 

| You will find it hard to remember, just at the 
right time, all the text about wives’ duty, and 
| harder, perhaps, to forget old times. 
|may go your way in peace for any hindrance 
| of mine, I'll drop into the amicable position 
| as gracefully as I can, without giving Lord 
| Atherstone occasion to air his valor. If yoy 
| ever go astray in my company, you will be fol- 
| lowing not my beck and call, but—your fate. 
| I believe we both mean honestly just now ; and 
| yet I fear—that’s the right word for it—-that al] 
is not over between you and me.” 

Her eyes drooped now, and she shrank a lit- 
| tle, like one who, hearing an evil prophecy, 
thinks that it may prove true, though the lips 

that have uttered it seldom speak sooth, 

‘I do not fear,” she said; but her voice 
| somewhat belied her words. ‘* And now it is 
, time that we should say ‘good-by.’ Say it 

quickly, Caryl—it is far best so—and Say it 
| kindly.” 

| He had risen while she was speaking, and 
grasped both her hands; but he rather held 
her aloof than drew her toward him. 

“*Good-by!” he said, hoarsely. ‘If I didn’t 
| think it would bring you bad luck I'd wish you 

happy. Iam glad you were not afraid of my 
hurting you; you were right enough there—now 
and always. Do you believe that every scrap 
you ever wrote to me is burned long ago? You 
| do believe it—well, I’m glad of that too. Good- 
by, once more.” 

| He flung her hands away with a kind of 
roughness; but there was no anger in the ges- 
| ture, only the passion of one putting away from 
| him a fierce temptation ; even so a man parch- 
ed with thirst might fling aside some ruddy 
| fruit the juice of which is deadly. Then he 
turned and went hastily out. 

Lena made no effort to detain or recall him, 

| but sat quite silent and motionless, her hands 
| lying listlessly where they had fallen. 
So Mrs. Moreland found her a few minutes 
| later, when, hearing no more the murmur of 
| voices, she ventured in cautiously. Neither 
did Lena stir till the other's lips were pressed 
upon her forehead; then she started violently, 
| shivering all over. 

‘* He might have kissed me once—just once,” 
she murmured. 

Though she looked up into her friend’s face 
| piteously, it was evident that she spoke only to 

herself, and was scarcely aware of the other's 
presence. Neither then nor thereafter did Lena 
Shafton make other moan; and yet she had 
passed through one of those crises that tell 
| more upon a life than lustres or decades. 

If you have ever read that sad, cynical book 
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hurt me, when up to this moment you never | of Miirger's, ‘“‘ La Vie de Bohéme,” you will 
could quarrel with a look or word or thought | scarcely have forgotten the episode of the Man- 
of mine. So I have small reason to be afraid, | chon de Francine, or the burial-scene in the cem- 
you see,” | etery under the November fog. The earth has 








just been heaped hastily over the small sordid 
coffin, and by the side of the low mound in 
which the wooden crosslet has just been planted 
a mourner is standing, whose face had startled 
not a few of those who came to celebrate the 
feast of the dead. Yet the one audible plaint 
that breaks from his lips is for himself rather 
than for his lost love—‘* O ma jeunesse! c'est 
vous quion enterre !” 

It was at much such a funeral that Lena had 
assisted. The freshness of girlhood had passed 
from her long ago; nevertheless, when she came 
near the day, there did survive in her some hope, 
howsoever faint; some trust, howsoever inse- 
cure; some tenderness, howsoever w asted. All 
these now were dead and in cerement; and of 
the pall covering them, it were best never to lift 
one corner in the after-time. In Caryl Glynne 
too, though in lesser degree, there was worked 
a change. lLena’s love had not been hard to 
win; he had accepted it as if he were gather- 
ing his due; and he had not always since kept 
his fancy in curb; nevertheless, he could not be 
charged of late of having created any fresh 
scandal; and more than one of his ancient 
allies had found him strangely negligent and 
cold. As he walked away that morning there 
was a void within him such as he had never 
known before; and though he was little given 
to romantic fancies, there was ringing in his 
ears, like the refrain of a sad old ditty, this one 
word—Alone, Of any purely unselfish emo- 
tion he had probably ceased to be capable. If 
the link between himself and Lena had proved 
more enduring than others which had been 
snapped or loosened so easily, the excitement of 
difficulty had much to do with this; but that she 
had exercised a wonderful fascination over him 
is certain. He was very fond of her in his own 
way; he thought still, as he had thought on the 
second evening of their acquaintance, that there 
was no one quite like her in all the world. If 
any freak of fortune had made him wealthy 
during all these years, I do not think he would 
have debated within himself for one instant 
whether he should break or perform his prom- 
ise; and though the old adage about reformed 
rakes has recently fallen into much disrepute— 
pour cause—it by no means follows that the 
marriage would have been a miserable one. 
But you see when Wildair and Millamant saw 
the errors of their ways, and swore their great 
oath “henceforth to live cleanly,” they always 
had a competence, if not a fair estate to retire 
upon. ‘To the pauper-profligate it is allowed, 
of course, to repent, but rarely to reap the fruits 
thereof in the same measure as his wealthy co- 
penitent. As our old acquaintance, Rebecca, 
remarked, *‘It would be easy to be a good 
woman on five thousand a year.” Rely upon 
it, some excellent intentions, as well as brilliant 
inventions, have lain in abeyance purely from 
want of base-capital. 

Lena Shafton had many faults—Caryl Glynne, 
vices not a few. The love subsisting between 
them was x wild, bitter gourd, that it would be 
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a sin to compare to the honorable domestic tree, 
under whose branches so many good Christian 
couples find pleasure and peace; nevertheless, 
when it was cut down, there was taken away 
their best, if not their last chance of thriving. 


‘ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. SHarron was by no means a devout 
lady: her religious observances, it is to be 
feared, were conventional, if not compulsory ; 
‘‘when she bourned her to rest,” she knelt 
down to her orison just as regularly as she 
brushed out her hair. It had been her custom 
so to do from early childhood, and she could 
not have omitted either ceremonial without a 
feeling of incompleteness and discomfort. In 
like manner, she regarded church-going rather 
as a social than a sacred duty. But the mur- 
mured thanksgiving that escaped her when she 
heard what answer Lord Atherstone would re- 
ceive, came straight and fervent from her heart ; 
and the ejaculation was not only sincere, but 
nearly, if not quite, disinterested. 
In her pleading with Lena yesterday, she 
had spoken nothing but truth; perhaps not 
quite all the truth. It was true that she felt 
so tired sometimes that rest, in whatsoever 
shape it came, must needs have been grateful ; 
but she had got so used to shifts and straits 
that they had ceased to vex her so keenly, 
and, if only her own fortunes had been at 
stake when the access of depression was over, 
she would have found strergth to struggle on 
to the end, even if the end seemed not near. 
It was the uncertainty, or worse than uncer- 
tainty, in her children’s future, not in her own, 
that haunted her by night and bv day, and it 
was with scarcely a thought of her own person- 
al comfort or profit that she had pressed upon 
Lena, as far as she dared, the expediency of ac- 
cepting the marriage offer. It is possible that 
she ncurished a vague ,hope, that from some 
such a powerful alliance some sort of advant- 
age might accrue to Miles; but she had had no 
time as yet to put this into shape or substance, 
and, indeed, was more than content that the 
unlucky prodigal for the present should be kept 
discreetly in the back-ground. 
Just one more word in favor of the match- 
makers. They have long been fair game for 
every pen, male, female, and epicene, and it is 
a wonder that, under the shower of missiles, 
their ranks have not been perceptibly thinned, 
| or their energy abated. Nevertheless, if these 
| matters were sifted thoroughly, their machina- 
| tions might be found more free from the leaven 

of selfishness than are most human plottings. 
| The instances where this manner of schemer 

can reckon on any profit, private or personal, 
| are surely rare, and, with the advance of civ- 
| ilization, must become rarer. You might as 

well compare the Derby Dilly with the Scotch 
| Express as poor Clarissa’s coevals with their 
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modern antitypes; but on no one point perhaps | 
would the difference be more marked than in | 
their filial relation. Is it possible that scarce | 
a century has slipped away since the well-nur- 
tured damsel courtesied low on entering the | 
presence of her parents, and in saluting them 

always remembered to temper affection with 

reverence? If the daughter of our period does | 
not practically emancipate herself during her 

maidenhood, she generally assumes independ- | 
ence from the old dominion before the fashion 
of her trousseau is changed ; and, if she were 
slack in such self-assertion, there is always the | 
chance of a husband ready and willing to take | 
up the daggers: and you will remember that | 
the more irritable the partie, the less tractable | 
in all likelihood will be the son-in-law. The 

meekest of men, after being courted and adu- 

lated for a certain time, will be apt to carry his 

head somewhat high—too high at all events to | 
bow it readily to a pseudo-maternal yoke. | 
The Old Soldier will subsist a useful stock- | 
personage in domestic drama: there, up to the | 
last retributive scene, she may make the pair | 
of innocent turtle-doves flutter at her frown, | 
and fly in obedience to her nod; but in real | 
society she is a very minor power. So when) 
patience, science, and endurance, such as, 
while depreciating the object, we needs must 
admire, have not been spent in vain, there will 
remain the consciousness of having done her 
duty in the state of life to which she was called 
—the fulfillment of the maternal instinct that 
she shares with all others of the like sex among 
God’s creatures—the vanity of successful emu- 
lation, and the hope that each success may be 
a stepping-stone to others till no more are left 
to aspire to: beyond this, the selfish reward is 
scarcely more substantial than the gray olive- 
wreath of Olympia: and furthermore, the wear- 
er of this chaplet would gain but little honor 
in her own country. The hunting of the nu- 
bile youth is not a very noble or elevating pur- 
suit. Let us hope that for this reason it is not 
given to man to achieve renown therein. if 
you have any doubts of our disability to follow 
it with success, you have only to watch the 
widower trying his hand at chaperonage. He 
may be foolishly fond in indulgence; he may 
allow his gals to crowd his dinner-table with 
their admirers to the exclusion of his own fa- 
miliars; he may occasionally await their pleas- 
ure—this is a rare instance—far into the small 
hours rubberless, supperless, yet uncomplain- 
ing; and so things may go on promisingly for 
a while; but in the finer professional touches 
he will fail none the less lamentably, and very 
soon recognizing this, will be only too glad to 
transfer his charge to some discreet kinswo- 
man, retiring himself into the back-ground till 
the question of settlements shall arise. Our 
weapons are a great improvement on the Ne- 
mezan club; but since Heracles failed in spin- 
ning, we have never learned to wield the dis- 
taff. Ought we not therefore to assign some 
credit to the slender fingers that reel off so 





deftly the thread that sooner or later bin: 
many of our fellows ? 

Having relieved herself by her brief thanks- 
giving, Mrs. Shafton was very temperate j; 
triumph. 

**You have made me so happy, darling,” she 
said—and a kiss followed, as a matter of course: 
but sie was far too wise to lavish praises or ¢a- 
resses more likely to irritate than to soothe. 
Indeed, something in Lena’s face prevented her 
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mother from being quite comfortable or confi- 


dent as yet; it was neither angry nor sorrowful, 
but the restless, uneasy look would have been 
better away ; and in all her movements, subdued 
impatience was observable. She made no pre- 
tense at touching the luncheon that had been 


kept waiting for her; and after a second glass of 


wine, her cheeks remained so *perfectly color- 


| less that Mrs. Shafton was constrained to re- 


mark thereon, and even to suggest that this 
might be artistically amended ; but Lena would 
not hear of such a thing. 

“*T am sorry if I look like a victim,” she said— 
“especially as I don’t feel the least like one, 
I dare say Lord Atherstone will be satisfied ; 
and I don’t think he would approve of a make- 
up, even for such a special occasion. At any 
rate, I shall risk it.” ; 

Her moiaer did not press the point; and 
soon afterward retreated to her own chamber, 
whence she did not emerge till the important 
interview was over. 

Twilight was closing in again when Lord 
Atherstone was ushered into Lena’s presence; 
but the room was not dark yet, and it was 
lighted up, besides, by a cheerful fire. 

Very keenly Ralph’s eyes rested on the girl's 
face as she rose up to meet him; but they read 
nothing of encouragement there. When he 
took her hand, he felt as if his fate was still 
swaying in the balance. He had been patient 
—strangely patient for him—during the long 
hours of suspense; but he was too eager now 
to know the best or the worst to go through 
any form of greeting. 

“Well ?” 

That was all he said; and it would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to represent in type the intense 
question of that one syllable. 

Letting her hand rest in his, she smiled upon 
him—coldly, it is true, but still she smiled. 

**T can’t tell whether it will turn out well or 
ill; but I can say ‘yes,’ to the question you 
asked me yesterday.” 

His fingers closed round hers scarcely ten- 
derly, but with the quick muscular contraction 
of one shaken by sudden emotion; and she felt 
rather than saw that his whole frame trembled. 

There was nothing ‘‘superior” about Miss 
Shafton ; she had, indeed, rather more than her 
share of her sex’s weaknesses, and certainly she 
did just then savor thoroughly the womanly tri- 
umph of controlling, for the moment at least, a 
nature stronger than her own. 

“Do you—can you mean it?” Ralph said, 
in a whisper. ‘I can hardly believe it yet.” 









Lena disengaged herself gently, and sank | 
back to the place she had quitted, motioning 
him toward another chair close beside her. 

‘*T do mean it. You remember what you 
asked me for, and what you promised to be sat- 
isfied with. At present I dare not offer more; 
but I will try my very best to be happy and to 
make you so, Now, would it have been easier 
to believe all this if I had answered you on the 
instant ?” 

Was it the remembrance—almost too late— | 
of a resolve formed before he came, or the 
prompting of his better angel, or the paleness 
of her cheek and the chilliness of her smile, 
that caused Ralph Atherstone to refrain yet 
an instant before he set the cup to his thirsty 
lips? Lean notteli. This much is certain: he 
made no effort to detain Lena, and did not take 
the chair she indicated ; but passing round her 
where she sat, stood in just the same posture 
as yesterday, and as he made answer, he looked 
down on her with the same earnest gaze. 

“Tt would have been harder—infinitely hard- 
er. I remember my words quite well, and I 
mean every letter of them still. Don’t misjudge 
me if you can help it; but I have thought a 
good deal in these last hours, and there is 
something I must say: it is more for your sake 
than mine, I swear. Your mother promised 
me that she would not try to influence you; she 
has kept her promise, Iam sure. That is well; 
but it is not quite enough. I will accept your 
faith—how gladly you never can guess—and 
wait, more patiently perhaps than you think 
possible, for your affection, if I am only assured 
—I want no other assurance than your own 
mind—that you are now heart-whole and heart- 
free. Ah! I see you are angry.” Indeed her 
cheek did flush stormily. ‘I don’t wonder at 
it. Yet I must speak out in my own rough 
way. Being what you are, it would have been 
simply a miracle if no one more lover-like than 
a battered old soldier had sought your love. I 


want to know nothing of the past, and I have | 


not a fear for the future, if you can only tell me 
that, at this moment of our speaking, no other 
man’s shadow falls between us. It can only be 
a shadow at the worst, or I should have had 
another kind of answer.” 

Lena was constitutionally very fearless—in- 
deed a Shafton of Blytheswold seldom stumbled 
through blenching a danger—and no mercenary 
motive swayed her; for this match was none of 
her contriving, and the marring of it would 
have cost her not one selfish regret; but a cow- 
ardless schemer, not wholly sordid and treach- 
erous, looking up into the face of that true, loyal 
gentleman, might have found it hard to lie. 

“T am not angry”—her voice and color were 
quite steady now. “You have a perfect right 
to speak as you have spoken, and I think I am 
glad you have done so. No; I have never yet 
been forced to answer the question you asked 
me yesterday—but that is because I always 
wished to avoid it—except—except once. In 
my life I have only cared but for one person; I 
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did care for him very much—more perhaps 
than I shall ever care again. If you wish to 
hear who that was, and how it ended, and how 
long ago, I won't refuse; but it is all over—as 
much over as if he were dead. If it had been 
otherwise, you should not have held my hand 
to-day. But if you choose to take me as I am, 
you will not need to be jealous even of a shadow.” 

Her eyes met his unshrinkingly ; and as they 
met a light came out on his face, mellowing its 
rugged outline. 

*T don’t wish to hear one other word,” he 
said. ‘I am satisfied once and for all—so 
satisfied that, when I doubt again, it will be 
because you yourself have told me it is time. 
When I listen to any other witvess, I hope that 
God, in my greatest need, will forget to listen 
to me.” 

Bowing his head, he kissed her on the brow, 
not passionately, but with a fond reverence, and 
a certain solemnity withal, like one setting his 
seal to a compact whereon hang interests of life 
and death. 

Thus these two were affianced. 

In this her half-confession—that it was in- 
complete was not her fault, remember—was 
Lena Shafton quite honest and sincere? For 
the moment, beyond a doubt, she held herself 
so to be. Only a few hours ago the sudden 
mention of a certain name would have set her 
pulses throbbing ; but now that name had been 
very close to her own lips without causing them 
to tremble, and without waking within her a 
single pang of longing or regret. There was 
much strength in her nature, though perhaps 
not an abiding strength. When she said *“‘ good- 
by,” it was no form of words. Then and there 
she crushed, or meant to crush, her luckless 
love so effectually that it never should trouble 
her more. ‘That she had done this, she did 
then implicitly believe. If Caryl’s warning 
that all was not over between them had crossed 
her mind, she would have set it at naught bold- 
ly, even scornfully. 

Utter folly—you will say. But is the case so 
rare that we should wonder at or discredit it? 
Have not some of us in our time beguiled our- 
selves in like fashion, and suffered for it, too? 
In our wisdom and valiance we set our foot 
upon the snake’s head and keep it there till the 
venomous beast has ceased to writhe, and lies 
quite helpless and harmless and still; and so 
wend on our way rejoicing. And it is well 
with us fora while. By-and-by, in the midst of 
our late-found innocence and integrity, a smile 
meant for another, that we catch in passing, 
brings fierce, jealous pain; or a look meant for 
ourself—only for ourself—brings back a thrill 
of guilty pleasure; and before the pain or 
pleasure has passed, a tightening round our 
| heart stops its healthy beating. No need to 
tell us what that means; we have felt it often 
enough before; we know at once of a surety 
that the creature was stunned, not slain; per- 
) haps it only mimicked death till we were at a 
| safe distance, and then coming to its evil life 
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again, had lain in wait till it could creep back 
unawares to its old coiling-place, there to abide 


till some charmer shall be found powerful | 


enough to cast it forth for ever and aye. 

The parallel is not very novel or original, I 
own; but I fancy it will be needed some few 
times yet before romances cease to be written 
and read. Perhaps the iteration is excusable, 
considering how often through tales, only over- 
true, winds the trail of The Serpent. 


—_—@— 


CHAPTER X. 


TuovcH about his philosophy thereis always 
a savor of fresh flowers and old Falernian, and 
though his saws are set to lightsome music, our 
friend Flaccus uttered words of wisdom now 
and then, and dealt stricter justice to himself 
than to Cesar or Mxcenas; and thus he wrote 
when his tenth lustre was waning : 

Jam nec spes animi credula mutui, 
Nec certare juvat mero, 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus. 

The lines are not hard to construe, and cer- 
tain elders, under certain circumstances, might, 
with advantage, lay them to heart. We can 
not wonder at the jubilation of Lycus when the 
dissimilis Chloé consents to smile upon his suit ; 
but if he would moderate the first exuberance 
of his transports, it might be better, not only 
for his dignity, but for his interests. Chloé, at 
least, would be little likely to quarrel with such 
reserve in her adorer. 

Under Ralph Atherstone’s rugged exterior 
there was hidden a shrewd tact that not inaptly 
supplied the place of innate delicacy. His man- 
ner that afternoon might have appeared to some 
rather formal and cold; but in her present frame 
of mind it exactly suited Lena. She had no 
aversion for her affianced, and already it was 
pleasant to feel herself under thoroughly safe 
protectorate ; nevertheless, it was an intense re- 
lief to find that she was not expected to be even 
passively amative. 

Ten minutes after the words of their be- 


trothal had been spoken ‘the pair were sitting | 


side by side, but at a fairly decorous distance, 
discussing their future as placidly as if months 
had passed since then. Lord Atherstone was 
quite frank about the state of affairs at Temple- 
stowe. 

‘*There must be a change, of course,” he 
said, ‘‘ sooner or later, perhaps the sooner the 
better; but it takes some time to make a new 
home, and I should be loth to hurry Philip and 
Marian in their arrangements. She has been 
a good daughter to me. I fancy you'll get on 
well together. At any rate, you won't mind 
sheltering them till they’re settled ?” 

“* How could I mind it?” Lena interrupted. 
‘Tt is the very thing I should have suggested. 
I wish I could be sure that Lady Marian would 
like me; she might give me so many hints about 
housekeeping. You know I shall make all sorts 
of mistakes, for our ménage at Blytheswold is on 
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the most limited scale, and I have had no prac. 
tice even there ; and besides, I shall feel so fear- 
fully like an interloper at first.” 

“Never that, I hope,” he said, gravely. ‘«\q_ 
rian’s a very good manager, I believe, and I am 
much mistaken in her if she doesn’t help you to 
feel yourself at home at once. I shall write to 
her—not to Philip—by to-night’s post; and | 
have not much time to spare. I must see your 
| mother, of course, before I go.” ‘ 

He leaned forward as he rose, and kissed her 

| this time upon the cheek; but still with the 
same formal courtesy that had marked his first 
| Salute. 

Five minutes later Lena sat in her own room 
alone, rather dazed than bewildered, but with 
an impression, nevertheless, that every thing 
had gone more smoothly than she had expected, 
At any rate, this much is certain: if by speak- 

ing a word she could have undone the evening's 
| work—ay! and the morning’s to boot—that 
| word would not now have been spoken. 
Over Mrs. Shafton’s interview with her in- 
| tended son-in-law it is not necessary to linger; 
| though brief, it was very much to the purpose; 
| and when it was ended, she had every right to 
indulge in the luxury of a long, blissful reverie; 
for the shoals were weathered now, and between 
her fair ship and anchorage lay nothing but the 
|} common chances of life and death. 

If Ralph Lord Atherstone had been asked 
the question whether from infancy upward he 
had ever stood in awe of any human being, he 
might very safely have answered *‘ No.” For 

|his homely old father he had entertained but 
| little reverence—not a particle of fear; and if 
in his early soldiering days he held his chief in 
| some inward as well as outward respect, it was 
to the authority, not to the man, that he de- 
ferred, on the principle of a sentinel saluting. 
Of late years, wheresoever he abode, he had had 
the right to command, and had naturally waxed 
| more and more independent of others’ opinion. 
| Notwithstanding this, it was not without a kind 
of awkwardness and reluctance that he began 
| the letter wherein his affianced was to be pre- 
sented to her relatives in posse: indeed, two or 
| three sheets were torn up before one was filled. 
| Thus the note ran at last: 


| My pear Marran,—By all rule and precedent this 

letter ought to be addressed to Philip. I address it 

thus simply because I think that the news it brings 
} concern you more nearly than him. If I have not 
| misjudged you both, he has always rather disliked 

Templestowe than otherwise, while you have grown 
| fond of the place; and therefore would be more in- 
| terested in any change there. There will be a great 
| change, and very soon; for I hope within a few weeks 
| to bring a wife home. Her name is Lena Shafton, 
| and she comes of as good a stock as any in the North 
| Country, though the Blytheswold branch is the youn- 

ger one. In all other respects I suppose the world 

will call my choice unwise; but the world and I have 
| had so little to do with each other of late that this 
does not trouble me. I believe that the future Lady 
| Atherstone would become a higher station than I can 
| offerher. And she believes that there is nothing to hin- 
| der our happiness, though I am more than twice her 
|age. This onght surely to be sufficient. I do not ex- 
| pect any congratulations from you; but I do expect 
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that you will help to make Lena's way smooth at first : 
how—your own sense and tact will tell you better 
than I could suggest. If I am wrong in this alliance 
it will be unlucky for us all. You know enough of our 
family arrangements to be aware that I could not, if! 
would, materially affect Philip’s future interests. I 
should be sorry, indeed, if I thought that you could 
possibly interpret a word I have written into a notice 
to quit Templestowe. 


your home till you have found another quite to your 
mind; and you will be welcome there at any and all 
times till my death brings you back to yourown. You 


need not answer this, as I shall be home by the end | 


of the week. When we meet I do not wish my in- 
tended marriage to be a forbidden subject; I only 
wish it to be considered as practically an accom- 
plished fact. About such things perhaps the least 
said the soonest mended. You will show this to 
Philip, of course, so that I need send him no separate 
message. : 

“IT am now and always affectionately yours, 

“* ATHERSTONE.” 
A simple, straightforward letter enough, and 
though a trifle imperious, kindly, not less than 
honestly, meant; yet it did not altogether sat- 
isfy the writer. He imagined Marian’s keen 
satirical eyes gleaming and her lips curling as 
she read; and this fancy might account for the 
half-defiant term of more than one sentence. 


However, it was finished, such as it was; and | 


as he rose from his writing-table, Lord Ather- 
stone shook himself as a man who has been 
working hard in a constrained posture ; and he 
did not feel quite at ease till he had dropped 
the letter into a pillar-box on his way down io 
Saint James’s Street. 

You remember the brightening of Ralph’s 
face when Lena gave him the last assurance he 
required ; in despite of his late occupation this 


could not have altogether vanished ; for he had ! 


not been long in his club, when a man who 
had watched him curiously for a minute or so, 
came up and accosted him. The two had been 
intimate and friends, so far as the tempera- 
ment of one allowed, since they first served 
together ; and still called each other by their 
Christian names. 

“What's happened to you, Ralph?” 
Charles Wroughton said. ‘‘ You look positive- 
ly benevolent. If you hadn’t more money than 


you could spend, I should have thought you | 


had come into a fortune; or if you were a 
score of years younger, that you were going to 
be married.” 

Atherstone smiled rather grimly. 

“Considering it was a snap shot and made 
in a bad light, that second barrel does you cred- 
it. It has an odd sound, I dare say; but—I am 
going to be married.” 

In the distant corner where they stood their 
talk could not be overheard, and the room was 
nearly empty; but the long shrill whistle with 
which the other greeted this intelligence caused 
more than one reader of the evening papers to 
look up. 

**It does sound odd,” he assented, after a 
pause of several seconds ; ‘‘ but what does sound 
matter, after all? I believe we’re both of us 
in the very bloom of our age, if the world would 
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I hope—and Lena thoroughly | 
sympathizes with me here—that you will make it | 


Sir | 


| only think so; 
two. 


and you're the wiriest of the 
At any rate, we can give weight away 
yet, to most of the cigarette—and —absinthe 
jlot. No, it isn’t the age that staggers me; but 
I thought you were more set as a widower than 
Iam asa bachelor. Is it indiscreet to ask the 
lady’s name? Or, at all events, do I know her?” 

“There’s no mystery in the matter; and you 
| knew her about a week before I did. It is 
Percy’s niece, Lena.” 

Wroughton’s eyes ceased to twinkle, and his 
jovial countenance fell. 

**Percy’s niece?” he muttered—* and wild 
Cosmo Shafton’s daughter? and—” 

He was not a recluse like his friend, you see, 
and was pretty well posted in all the scandals 
of the last ten years. If the sentence had been 


| completed, it might have ran—‘‘and the girl 
|they talked of with Caryl Glynne?”—but he 


gulped the words back, and went on—‘‘ How 
we should have laughed when we were all up 
at Kirkfell, if any one had prophesied what 
would come to pass! You, most of all, Ralph, 
I do believe.” 

“Not unlikely—just at first; but before I 
got south I knew my own mind, though she 
never knew it till yesterday. You've my free 
| leave to laugh as much as you like now—not 
that any of you would ask it. You haven't 
congratulated me yet.” 

In much going to and fro in the world Sir 
Charles Wroughton had not rubbed off all his 
| honesty, and still had a fair amount of con- 
science left at the service of his friends. He 
would not be trapped into a conventionalism 
now. 

“Compliments would be rather out of place 
between you and me,” he grumbled. ‘+ You 
don’t want to be told at this time of day that I 
wish well to you and—and—yours.” It wasa 
| tough monosyllable, but he mastered it at last. 
“There will be plenty to congratulate, and not 
afew toenvy you. She’s handsomer than any 
| picture I’ve seen.” 

Atherstone’s face brightened again. It was 
very evident how even that o:knowledgment 
gratified him. 

And then their conversation turned on safer 

| ground, 
Years after, with the regret of a man who 
| has in his obstinacy set at naught a clear evil 
|omen, Ralph remembered the strangeness of 
|his old comrade’s manner, and how in the 
| meagre expression of sympathy his tongue had 
halted. When the end had come to pass Charles 
| Wroughton called himself coward for not hav- 
ing spoken out bluntly, though, after all, he had 
| nothing surer to rest upon than report or sur- 
|mise; nor would plain speaking have much 
availed. If proof positive had been set before 
Ralph Atherstone just then, he would assured- 
ly have refused to listen or to read; and vague 
| hints or warnings would no more have turned 
him from his purpose than floating flecks of 
thistle-down would check or change the course 
of the north wind. 
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BORDER REMINISCENCES. 
By RANDOLPH RP. MARCY, U.S.A. 


XIL—A ROUGH CUSTOMER. | 


FRIEND of ours, while journeying through 
Northern Minnesota in 1858, had the 


glish amateur sporting gentleman, who was re- 
turning from an extended hunting expedition 
upon the head waters of the Saskatchewan and 
its tributaries, in the Hudson Bay Company’s 
territory. He had several wagons loaded with 
moose, elk, mountain-sheep, and antelope ant- 
lers, buffalo heads, panther and grizzly bear 
skins, and numerous other trophies of his prow- | 
ess—all of which were kindly exhibited to our 
friend ; and the manner, locality, and circum- | 
stances attending the discovery, capture, and 
killing of each were minutely described by the 
distinguished votary of Nimrod, 


favor of stepping out for a moment, as he de- 
sired to speak with him; and, in order to insure 


| that no blunder should be made, he repeated 
pleasure of meeting Sir Francis Sykes, an En- | 


the message to the man, who gave him to un- 
derstand that he comprehended its purport per- 
fectly, and thereupon entered the fort, quite 
elated at the importance of his errand, and the 
confidence reposed in him by his distinguished 
employer. Having ascertained where the Goy- 
ernor’s quarters were, he went directly up to 
the door, and, without ringing or knocking, 
opened it, entered sans cérémonie, and approach- 
ing the Governor, who was seated at a table 
busily engaged in writing, administered a hearty 
slap upon his back with his huge paw, and said: 
‘** How are ye by this time, ole hoss ?” 
Astounded at such audacious familiarity, the 


Sir Francis was eminently dignified and | dignified Governor jumped to his feet, and fa- 


courtly in his deportment, but at the same time | 
there was a high-toned urbanity, mixed with a | 
good share of dry humor, in his composition ; | 
and he evinced a keen appreciation for the | 
ludicrous, as the following story, related by 

himself, will show: 

While passing through the unsettled wilds | 
of Minnesota, en route to Fort Garry and the | 
hunting-grounds in the Far North, Sir Francis | 
happened to fall in with an old hunter and 
trapper who had passed the best part of his life | 
in the mountains, and whose adventures inter- | 
ested him so much that he employed him to | 
act as guide and hunter to his party. 

This man was one of those anomalous, self- 
reliant specimens of humanity only found 
among the Indians, or in the outer line of 
frontier settlements, and he regarded himself 
fully as good, if not a little better, than the 
President of the United States, or any potentate 
in the universe. Moreover, he entertained the 
most supreme contempt for what he considered | 
as the ridiculous conventionalities and customs | 
of civilized society, having no respect whatever | 
for the deference paid by many to rank and | 
titles. He could not be taught to give Sir 
Francis his proper appellation, but generally 
called him “ Pap,” or ‘old man Sykes ;” and 
when he wished to be particularly respectful 
he would address him as “Cap,” “ Boss,” or | 
‘*Square.” This, however, did not give Sir 


Francis any uneasiness, as he was a sensible | 


cing the in ‘ruder with a menacing expression of 
countenance, exclaimed: “ Whet in the devil 
do you mean, you scoundrel? Get out of my 
house instantly, or I'll have you kicked out!” 

The guide was by no means intimidated or 
discomposed at this rude reception of his well- 
meant salutation, but with a significant wink 
of one eye, as much as to indicate that he knew 
what he was about, he replied: ‘* Hold on, 
Gov, keep cool, and skip the hard words, fur 
ole man Sykes, out thar to the gate, wants to 
see ye. He’s got some comple-ments for ye, 
I guess. So come along, Gov, and don't be 
skeert; I'll show ye the way!” 


XIIL—THE OD ARMY. 

The officers of the army, previous to the re- 
bellion, were, for the most part, educated at the 
Military Academy; and it must be admitted 
that they were generally men of intelligence 


| and culture, who entertained the most exalted 


man, and rather enjoyed the thing than other- | 


wise. 
The party, augmented by this ‘ Leather- 


stocking,’ continued on down Red River to P-m- | 
bina, and in due course of time arrived at Fort | 


Garry, when the extensive retinue drew up in 
front of the gate, and Sir Francis directed his 
guide to go in, find the Governor, and say to 
him that Sir Francis Sykes, just arrived from 
London, presented his compliments to Governor 
Mactavish, and begged he would do him the 


| 
| 


conceptions of integrity and moral personal re- 
sponsibility. These attributes were cherished 
and cultivated in service with an esprit du corps 
truly commendable. 

The numerous examples where these men, 
during the late war, were intrusted with the dis- 
bursement of vast sums of public money, and 
could perhaps, had they been so disposed, have 
swindled the government and covered their 
cracks, as some others are said to have done, 
but who, instead of this, guarded the public in- 
terests with zealous care, and are now entirely 
dependent upon their limited pay for subsist- 
ence from month to month, most strikingly 
evinces the truth of what has been stated. 
Moreover, the appropriations made for Indians 
by the Congress of 1868, wherein army officers 
were required to witness the disbursements of 
civilian agents and certify to their accuracy, 
conclusively shows the confidence reposed in 
their integrity by our National Legislature. 

But, alas! for the good of the nation, the 
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— 
greater part of these pure and noble spirits laid | 
jown their lives, were crippled, or ruined their 
.onstitutions in the service of their country dur- 
ng the protracted continuance of the rebellion, 
so that but few of them now remain upon the | 
ctive service list. 
It is a notable fact, however, that there were 
in the old establishment a few men who, for 
gallant conduct in action, had been promoted 
from the ranks, or who, through the influenee 
of political friends, had obtained commissions, 
and many of these were agcomplished gentle- 
men, honorable men, and excellent officers ; 
but the education of some had been sadly neg- 
lected; and, indeed, one was occasionally found 
who entertained supreme contempt for any lit- | 
erature save the Army Regulations and the 





Tactics. 

Upon a certain occasion, the precise date of 
which it is not necessary to mention, when a 
detachment of troops was about setting out 
from the Missouri River upon a long march 
across the Plains, and when the limited amount 


| 


reduce the officers’ baggage to the minimum 
regulation allowance, the commanding officer, 
who was never known to consume much time 
over books, but seldom declined a pressing in- 
vitation to participate in a social glass, was ap- 


f transportation had rendered it necessary to | 


him in the discussion of its merits; but upon 
one occasion an officer, who professed to be a 
connoisseur in such matters, ventured to ex- 
press a doubt as to the quality of the metal, r 
marking, at the same time, that but very few 





| well-authenticated Toledo or Damascus blades 


could now be found in any part of the world, 
and that probably the most of these were in 
possession of rich Spanish hidalgos, who could 
not be induced to part with them at any price. 
Moreover, added he, the secret of manipulating 
the steel from which these rare specimens of 


|}art were produced was lost in the seventeenth 


century. 
The proprietor of the weapon, at this attempt 
to cast a shadow of doubt upon its genuineness, 


| beeame quite excited, and, jumping to his feet, 


exclaimed, in a loud tone of voice: ‘* Spanish 
hidalgo—h—1l! [tell you, Sir, this is no coun- 
terfeit, but a real Simon pure Toledo blade; 


}and I pledge you my word, Sir, that a friend 


of old Toledo himself assured me that this was 
the very last sword the old man made before he 
took sick and died.” 


XIV.—INDIAN DIPLOMACY. 
It is generally believed by those who are not 
familiar with the character of the aborigines of 
the West, that they, like the African race, are 


plied to by a young subaltern just from West | inferior in intellect to the Caucasian, and that 
Point for permission to carry along a small | their powers of mind are so limited that crafty 
package of books which he had provided him- | and designing white men can cheat and cajole 
self with to while away the dull monotony of | them without their being aware of the fact. 
zarrison life. The commander replied, that he | This, however, is very far from being true, as 
was always ready and willing to do any thing | can easily be shown. The fact is, the intellect- 
in reason for all his officers ; but, when transpor- | ual and reasoning powers of the natives are in 
tation was so very limited, as in that particular | the highest degree active and bright, and they 
instance, he did not feel authorized to encumber possess as correct an appreciation of right and 
his wagons with such useless trumpery as books. justice, and as vivid a conception of wrong and 
He was very sorry to refuse, but it was impossi- | fraud, as any other people 
’ .\ se, ‘ raud, as any " 
ble to comply with the request. The young gen- | Nearly all the trouble we have encountered, 
tleman went away greatly disappointed; and jin our dealings with the Indian tribes for the 
shortly afterward another officer, a particular | last fifty years, has resulted from the non-com- 
friend of the commander, came up and made | pliance on our part with treaty stipulations, to- 
application to have a barrel of whisky transport- | gether with the injustice and fraud practiced 
ed in the wagons, which probably weighed ten | upon them by dishonest agents. And this is 
times as much as the lieutenant’s rejected little | as well understood and appreciated by them as 
parcel of books. To this request he received | it would be by white men. 
the following reply : A few apposite examples, which I am about 
“Certainly, Lieutenant—certainly, Sir; of | to relate, will illustrate this most conclusively. 
course you can take along a barrel or two of A chief of one of the bands of Sioux told the 
whisky, or any thing else in reason ; but the idea | commissioners who were ‘making a treaty with 
of lumbering up my wagons with books is most | them that his people did not want any more 
} } 
preposterous, and I must say that I am aston- | agents who had fathers and brothers-in-law to 
ished at such an unreasonable request coming | support from their annuities. That the one 
irom any officer of my command.” present (pointing to an ex-agent) came among 
This same officer was once presented with a | them with all his worldly effects contained in a 
sword by a friend, who assured him that it was | carpet-bag, but accompanied by a considerable 
a genuine specimen of the rare Toledo blade. | retinue of relatives, all of whom occupied posi- 
He himself, it is true, had not a very clear con-| tions about the agency for four years; and 
ception of what was meant by this peculiar des- | when they went away, it took several wagons 
ignation of the weapon, as will appear in the | to carry their effects. They were all rich. 
sequel; but he was confident that it was some- A chief of another prairie tribe, in a council 
thing better than the regulation sabre, and | with General , told him that their agent, 
prized it highly. He often exhibited the pres- | who was present, had stolen half their goods, 
ent to his friends, who generally concurred with | and buried the balance. 
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Along the western slope of the Rocky Mount- | 


ains, near the base of the snow-clad and ele- 
vated peaks of the Sierra de la Plata, upon 
the head waters of the Colorado of California, 
and in one of the most picturesque, but remote 
and unfrequented, sections within the limits of 
our entire possessions, are found two nomadic 


bands of Indians called ‘* Ca-po-ta” and “* Wo- | 


man-o-che”— Utes—who yet are uncontaminated 
by contact with the Anglo-Saxon. 

That ubiquitous and all-pervading cosmopo- 
lite, the gold-hunter, who has ‘‘ prospected” al- 
most every other ‘‘ gulch” and crevice in our 


vast mountain ranges, has not as yet penetra- | 
ted into the heart of this particular locality, so 


that the natives of this section may be said to 
retain to this day very nearly their normal con- 
dition. 

A careful observer of human nature, who 
visited the country alluded to but a short time 


since, came in contact with many of the In-| 


dians who roam over it, and upon one occa- 
sion the principal chief of the Woman-o-ches, 
** Pe-as-te-cho-pa,” with twenty of his braves, 
paid a visit to hiscamp. The chief was a man 
of highly dignified bearing, about sixty years 
of age, and a magnificent specimen of his race. 
Possessing a commanding and well-proportion- 


ed figure of the ‘* Apollo Belvidere” type, which | 


was tall, erect, and lithe, with an open, intelli- 


gent, and kindly expression of countenance, all | 
his movements and gestures were eminently | 


dignified and graceful. 

He bore the reputation of being a great war- 
rior, and had performed many daring and sig- | 
nal feats of valor; but-it was said of him the at, 
during the excitement of battle, the lineaments 
of his features underwent such an entire meta- 
morphosis, that the calm repose of his usually 
benignant countenance then assumed an ex- 
pression of the most savage and diabolical fe- 

rocity. 

After going through the customary Indian 
greeting of hugging and rubbing faces together, 
they seated themselves upon the grass and in- 
formed their white brothers that a big smoke 
was the next important feature on the pro- 
gramme. This preliminary having been dis- 


posed of with all due ceremony, the chief said | 
he would like to be informed as to the object | 


of this visit of the pale-faces into his country ; 
and he was particularly desirous to know if this 
was a prelude to the advent of gold-hunters, 
to which he and his people were firmly opposed, | 
as he said they were fully aware of the fact | 
that this would lead to their speedy demorali- 
zation and extinction. 

He was assured that this was not the object 


of the visit, but that it was one merely of curi- | 


osity and pleasure. He was satisfied, and a} 
long talk ensued, during which the chief in-| 
quired if any one of the party ever communi- 


cated, either orally or by letter, with their | 


‘* great-grandfather,” the President of the Unit- 
ed States, 


And on being informed that the | 
principal man present was in constant commn- | 
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nication with his eunedie relative, he said it 
| would be agreeable to him if he wovld make 
known to the head chief of the whites that the 
Utes, from time to time, had had a number 
of agents sent to them, some of whom had 
| proved good and others bad. For example: 
he was of opinion that Kit Carson and three 
others whom he named were honest men, and 
| that when presents were sent out for his peo- 
| ple by the President these agents had alw;: ays 
brought them directly to the tribe, where th ey 
fairly distributed them ; but he was sorry to s; ay 
that he had not so much confidence in three 
other men whose names he mentioned, and who 
also had been their agents. He added: It is a 
very long road from Washington to our hunt- 
ing-grounds; and when our great-grandfather 
| starts out a train of wagons loaded with pres- 
| ents for his red children in the mountains, un- 
der charge of such agents as those last men 
tioned, they do not, as a general rule, go far be- 
fore they come to a road leaving the main trail 
}and turning to the right. One wagon takes 
| this road, and gets lost. In a little while an- 
| other wagon takes a road to the left, and is 
heard of no more. And thus they continue to 
depart from the train, until at length, when its 
| destination is reached, only two or three of the 
original outfit remain. All the others have dis- 
appeared, and it was impossible to tell what 
became of them; but he had been informed 
that those agents suddenly and mysteriously 
became rich. 

As a new agent had just been appointed for 
these Indians, it was suggested to the chief 
| that perhaps he had better suspend judgment 
Vin regard to him until they had given him a 
fair trial, and that possibly he might prove as 
| honest and true a friend to them as Carson had 
| been. 

He did not seem inclined to discuss the mer- 
its of the new agent, but continued to detail 
| his grievances, saying that his people were very 
destitute of all the necessaries of life; that they 
had put on their very best attire to pay this visit 
of ceremony; and that it was plain to be scen 
they were then nearly naked; moreover, he 
said, they had nothing to eat, except a few 
wild berries that grew in the mountains. That 
when Kit Carson was their agent he often gave 
them provisions, and occasionally he even pre- 
sented them with sugar and coffee, which they 
did not like at first, but they soon became very 
fond of it, and now they preferred it to any 
thing else; so that if the party had a little to 
spare he would be mighty glad to get it. 

The exponent of the white men sympathized 
| with them most sincerely, gave them some pro- 
visions, and reiterated the expression of earnest 
| hope that their new agent would do more for 
them than any others had done; and that when 
| he undertook to conduct a train of wagons con- 
taining presents for them from Washington he 
would keep them in the broad, straight road, 
and allow none to wander away and get lost 
on side trails. 
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The chief, who had seemed averse to saying 
much about their new agent, when pressed in 
this manner. remarked tuat it was true he did 
not know much about the man, but they would 
prefer an agent like Ky Carson, whom they 
knew well. 


XV.—A FACETIOUS INDIAN. 

The Indian warrior, when in the presence of 
strangers, never allows himself to relax the stern 
dignity of his demeanor by a smile or any other 
exhibition of joy or hilarity; neither does he 
manifest the least curiosity or surprise at the 
exhibition of the most astounding novelties ; but 


he prides himself upon his power of maintaining | 
the most imperturbable gravity upon all occa- | 


sions and under all circumstances. 

This marked peculiarity in his character has 
given rise to the impression that the red man 
is a cold, phlegmatic, and unimpressible creat- 
ure, who is totally incapable of conceiving or 
appreciating any thing like pleasantry or gay- 
ety; but this is entirely fallacious, as there are 
no more gossiping and jocular people in the 
world than the prairie Indians when assembled 
around their camp-fires in the evening, after a 
successful day’s hunt, with their larders well 
stocked with meat; and the continual outbursts 
of laughter and merriment that always proceed 
from these social gatherings show conclusively 
that they are as gay and mirthful as any other 
class of people. 

That they are also addicted to practical jokes, 
will be evident after reading what I am about 
to relate. 

In the summer of 1866 a marauding party 
of Apache freebooters came into the vicinity of 
one of our military posts in New Mexico, and, 
after reconnoitring the surrounding country, 


concealed themselves in the adjacent mount- | 
ains overlooking the fort, and laid in wait for | 


several days watching for a favorable opportu- 
nity to make a descent upon the government 
anim.'s, 

Seiecting an occasion when the guards were 
weak and not particularly on the alert, they in 
broad daylight crawled up under cover of a hill, 
and, mounting their horses, dashed out with the 
most unearthly yells, and swooped down upon 


the herd of horses that were quietly grazing in 
wl } 


close proximity to the fort, which terrified them 


so much that they broke away from the herders, 


and started off at full speed toward the mount- 
ains, closely pursued by the savages. 

The astonished soldiers used every endeavor 
to prevent the ‘‘stampede,” and numerous shots 
were exchanged in the running mélée, but the 
Indians were too strong for them, and they 
were forced to abandon the pursuit. 

Among the herding party was a bugler-boy, 
who was conspicuous for his bravery in the 
fight, and for the persistent efforts he made to 
turn the animals back toward the fort; but all 
was without avail; on they went, with the sav- 
ages close to their heels, giving forth vociferous 
shouts of exultation, and directing the most ob- 





scene and insulting gesticulations to the pursu- 
ing party. 

While this exciting contest for the animals 
was going on, an old Apache brave dashed up 
in rear of the bold bugler-boy, and could, with- 
out doubt, easily have killed him; but instead 
| of doing this, his propensity for a joke prepon- 
derated over his blood-thirsty instincts, and 
with his hand he knocked the boy’s hat from 
his head, and at the same time encouraging]; 
patted him on the back, as much as to say, 
**Good boy!” and rode away without doing him 
any harm. 


| XVI.—ABORIGINAL PRECOCITY. 
Numerous instances have come under the ob- 
| servation of the writer going to show that the 
early deveiopment of intellect and reasoning 
powers is more premature and rapid among the 
natives than with the white race. 

This may perhaps, in some degree, be at- 
tributed to the fact that the Indian women are 
unable to bestow much time or care upon their 
offspring, and their children are often left to 
shift for themselves, which must, of course, 
make them more independent and self-reliant 
than they otherwise would be. 
| Any one who has visited a camp of wild In- 
dians, and witnessed the sports of the young 
| boys, with their bright, speaking countenances, 
and their keen apprehension of every thing 
| that is said or done, will be fully convinced of 
the fact. 

The following incident is a forcible illustra- 
| tion of it: 

| In the spring of 1867 % party of Apache ma- 
|rauders made a raid upon one of our most re- 
|mote military posts, situated near the summit 
|of the Sierra de la Madre, and succeeded in 
stampeding and driving off a number of ani- 
mals; and a party of soldiers and citizens was 
| immediately collected and started in pursuit. 

| The trace led them over precipitous and lofty 
| mountain passes and through deep and difficult 
| defiles for many long miles, extending even into 
|the heart of Arizona, where it terminated in a 
| rancherio, or village, where the familie? of the 
| depredators were located. Here the pursuing 
party overtook the Indians, and a battle ensued, 
which resulted in several of the savages being 
killed, and a number wounded and captured. 

Among the latter was a little girl about nine 
| years old, who, at first, was as much terrified 
jand as wild as a young antelope would have 
| been ; but, by a little coaxing and kind treat- 
| ment, she soon became reconciled to her situa- 
| tion, and was taken back to the fort, where she 
| was adopted into the household of the Mexican 
| guide who accompanied the expedition. She 
was very kindly received by the family, and 
new clothing and blanket substituted for the 
| few filthy rags that hung around her person; 
and to all appearances the young savage was 
| contented and happy in her new home. 
| After a few weeks had elapsed, as the offi- 
| cers of the fort were sitting out in front of their 
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quarters one evening, they heard (es was sup- 
posed) frequent howlings of wolves near the 
guide’s house; but this was not an unusual oc- 
currence, and did not attract special attention. 

On the following morning, however, the guide 
made his appearance at the fort with a most 
doleful countenance, and informed the officers 
that his adopted child had disappeared during 
the night; and an investigation of the affair 
disclosed the fact that the wolves which were 
heard the evening before were nothing more or 
less than two Apache braves, who had followed 
the trail of the soldiers all the way in from their 
remote rancherio in the mountains, and, by con- 
cealing themselves in the vicinity, had ascer- 


tained where the captive child was, and resort- 
ed to this novel method of communicating to 
a knowledge of their proximity ; 


her and the 


——— 
| little creature, mm an Seiten or, rathe; 
with an acute reasoning perception which seems 
almost marvelous in so young a child, had a; 
once recognized the call of her friends, and set 
about making preparations for escape. 

The guide’s house was built of boulder rocks 
laid up in mud mortar, not ve ry tenacious, and 
the girl very adroitly and noiselessly manag 
to loosen and pull out one of these rocks, mak- 
ing an aperture of sufficient size to permit her 
egress, with her new wardrobe, into the open 
air. The family were all asleep while this was 
going on, and knew nothing of it until the 
found the child missing in the morning, wher 
her tracks were followed to where she met tw 
Indians, from whence the trace of the three led 
into the mountains, where it was lost and coul 
be found no more. 





Citar’ s 


of the war, as the Easy Chair wound its 
slow way to its corner, it heard a quiet greeting, 
and looking up saw a friend standing aside upon 
the steps, calm, unhurried—and the greeting was 
followed by the significant and challenging “ues- 
tion, ‘‘ Well?” ‘The tone was tender and tran- 
quil, and conveyed all the meaning of many 
words. ‘* Where are we now? What will 
come of this last news? How, when, where 
will the bitter struggle end?” Then stepping 
out upon one of the bridges that connect the 
tower of the staircase with the various floors 
of the huge buildings in which this Magazine 
is prepared, the Easy Chair and its friend con- 
versed. There was a singular sagacity and jus- 
tice in ol that the calm friend said, and the most 
truculent opponent of the cause to which his 
hopes and faith were given would have heard 
nothing acrid or exasperating from his lips even 
in the darkest hour of the struggle. As they 
parted and the Easy Chair resumed its way it 
was with a soothed and cheerful conviction that, 
whatever might happen to states and nations, no- 
thing e¢ould shake the power of steadfast, manly 
character. 

During the same day, or any other, ifit chanced 
to move into some other part of the buildings, 
whether in the artists’, the engravers’, or the 
editors’ rooms ; in the bindery, the press-rooms, 
the folding-rooms, the composing-rooms, or in 
the counting-room, the Easy Chair encountered 
that same friendly, serene presence, which had 
yet its voice of authority upon occasion, but 
which seemed to pervade all the rooms like 
sunshine. And upon all who met him that 
friend made the same impression. To every 
one, editor, printer, errand-boy, unknown vis- 
itor, or distinguished guest, he was so simply 
courteous and kind that he controlled without 
commanding; and in other days, when he had 
been the head of the most turbulent work-room, 
he had kept the peace without an oath or a blow. 
It was the man, not his clothes nor his condition, 
that this man regarded. 
him to stop in the street and talk with an old! 


| old kind appreciation. 


It was as natural to | 


Easy Chair. 


(y= -N during the long and sorrowful days | 1 


lack woman whom he knew as with the most 
renowned author whose works he published 
When Oliver Goldsmith lay in his coffin tl 

poor women who had known him sat weepin 

upon the stairs of the house. And so when this 
true gentleman died, even the little old pie-wo 
man who sells cakes and apples through tl 

buildings left her traffie for a day, and, clad in 
her sad best, stood tearful at his funeral. 

It was not strange, therefore, that when tl 
fire of twenty years ago seemed to have destroy- 
ed every thing and to have ruined him and his 
partners, the quality of the man appeared reflect 
ively in the feeling that was shown toward hin 
by those who see us all without disguise. Whe 
the misfortune was supposed to be complete the 
domestics in his family assembled, apparently by 
a common feeling, to consider how they cou! 
best express their sympathy; and as he returned 
home at evening he was met by one of them, 
whom they had chosen, to tell him that they ha 
all agreed to continue their service at reduced 
wages, or for no wages at all, until he should r 
cover from the heavy loss. ‘‘ I stood every thing 
very well up to that time,” said he to a friend 
who tells the story to the Easy Chair, and wh 
had asked him if it were true, ‘‘ but that broke 
me down.” And the tears were in his eyes 
he said it. 

Of course every one who, during the last forty- 
five years, has been familiar with this publishing 
house knows that the Easy Chair is speaking of 
Joseph Wesley Harper, the third of the fom 
brothers by whom the house was founded, and 
who recently died in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. He was so truly modest, he avoided pub- 
licity so unostentatiously, that the Easy Chair al- 
most feels as if it were doing wrong to mention 
him here with praise ; so hard is it to believe that 
his eyes will not rest upon these lines with all the 
But it is a sermon or a 
poem that none of us can spare, the life of a man 
who in very great prosperity kept not only the 
true heart of a child, but the humble heart that 
owned no inferior. We are judged usually by 
‘our public successes; by the esteem of distin- 








guished persons. 
is the feeling of those before whom we play no 
part. What does the nurse in the nursery think 
of us, or the porter in the store, or the butcher 
boy? Ifa man’s children confide in him—if all 
whom he employs at home and in his business 
feel that he is full of thought and sympathy for 
them as for brethren—if those who meet him per- 
ceive the charm of his urbanity, and as they draw 
nearer and know him better, honor and love him 
more and more, we may be very sure that he has 
the noblest human qualities, whose influence will 
be a possession to us forever. 

Such was the friend whom for so many years 
in its little labors upon these pages the Easy 
Chair has constantly seen, and whom it will now 
see no more; and as it meditates, not sadly, but 
vith the sober cheerfulness which his own se 
sane faith in the divine order could not but in- 
spire, upon that good life now peacefully ended, 
it feels how truly Wesley Harper will always be 
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3ut the reai test of character | or any kind of uncharitableness ; an Arcadian 


club; a Paradise fragrant with the mingled 
fumes of the pallet and of the Indian weed. 

Alas! Why do the living Arcadians laugh? 
Why do the denizens of that Paradise gaze in 
such amused wonder through the rolling smoke 
at the Chair of too easy faith ? 

Some one murmurs the venerable * pas 
méme Academicien,” and asks whether any hu 
man being of experience ever supposed that a 
club of artists of any kind was a fraternal and 
harmonious body? Parties beginning now! 


gibe, * 


| etes another; parties began with human nature. 


Private ambitions !—a little lack of perfect char- 
ity! Does the Easy Chair seriously suppose that 
no fellow-brush had his opinion of Ingham’s vel- 
vet flesh or of Cole’s imagination ? Does it sup- 


| pose that Jarvis and Vanderlyn and Stuart and 


| indeed ! 


Arcadia, 
Easy Chair 


Sully and Weir had no mortal parts ? 
Paradise, forsooth! An 


| might as well imagine that there was no polit- 


remembered by those who knew him well, as; 


among 
“The wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 
Ir has been suggested to the Easy Chair that 
spoke rather too swiftly in saying that the 
golden age of the National Academy was passed ; 
and that, in fact, it would have been as correct 


ical party-spirit in the antediluvian days of the 


Aurora and of Jefierson’s Mattei letter, or that 


|the Bucktails were more saintly than the Loco- 


focos. 
And once more the Easy Chair is pressed by 
the question whether it really thir that the 


| days of Ingham and Inman and Cole and their 
| da} 


| associates were the golden « 


2 
to say that the phenix was consumed at the | 


yery moment when the young bird was emerg 
ng immortal from the ashes of its predecessor. 
If the Easy Chair had said the ‘‘ old age” of the 


Academy is ended, and now its glorious youth 


, it would more nearly have told the truth, 

the implication of the courteous critic. There 

is no lover of the Muse who is more sincerely 
villing to believe it than the Easy Chair. Al 


| American art 


| burn great poets ? 


udy in vision it beholds the fraternity of the | 


ts of design, forgetting the things that are be 
and reaching forth unto those that are be- 
fe } 
holding the amazement with which that airy 
assassin, T. T., 
that the affix A. upon the 
A 1, and that N. A. is no longer 
he has more than insinuated. 

And yet when the Easy Chair said that the 
golden age was passed it had a very decided 
meaning. ‘That meaning was not, whatever the 
envious may surmise, that its own golden age 
was gone. Nor yet that happy and prosperous 
years were not in store for the Academy. But 
only that the age which precedes quarreling and 
cliques and c«bals had passed from the Acade- 


No Artist, as 


le 


lays of American 
art? Does it really suppose that an exhibition 
of the performances of that time could survive 
the merciless fusillade that would now be opened 
upon it m every newspaper and magazine in the 
city? Does it not feel the emancipation of 
as of American literature, and 
that it is as foolish to call the brushes of that 
time great painters as to call Percival and East- 
Is the Easy Chair so un- 
speakably wooden as not to know that we live 
in a new age, and virtually in a new country? 


| Does it not know that when it speaks of the 


Already it foretastes the delight of be- | 


will one day return to discover | 
catalogue means | 


| 


| 


lof the golden age of American art? 


golden age of the Academy as behind instead of 
before, it persists in looking through a glass 
darkly instead of face to face, as it may if it 
chooses? Shall we, shall we, exclaims the loud 
Arcadian chorus, salute the Easy Chair, et tu, 


| old fogy ? 


Now, if only the Easy Chair could be allowed 
a word, it would politely inquire when it spoke 
Dear fel- 


low-Arcadians, if ever it does so, it shall be 


| when promenading through the stately gallery 


| hung with your immortal works. 


| supposes. 


my, in which henceforth there must be parties | 


and the roar of conflict. Yet undoubtedly, as so 
often befalls all critics, it was thrall to the old 
habit of supposing that what lies beyond our 


| the arts of design. 


own experience was fairer than what we have | 


seen. When the Easy Chair recalls the ancient 
days of the Academy, the morning twilight of 
history, when its exhibition was in Beekman 
Street in the old Clinton Hall, or at the corner 
of Leonard Street and Broadway, in the old So- 
ciety Library building, of which a kind Provi- 
dence has now relieved the earth—it imagines a 
society of earnest devotees of art, friendly, fra- 
ternal, bent only upon the advancement of their 
calling, in the broadest sense, felicitously for- 
getful of themselves ; without jealousy or envy, 


Nor will it be 
jesting, as the infidel reader at this moment 
There was never better performance, 
there was never higher promise than now, in 
painting and sculpture, as in every other branch of 
If it were not for the prepos- 
terous suggestion that a tariff should be passed to 
exclude foreign pictures—in other words, that 
American pictorial art should pull down its flag 


|and surrender—if it were not for an occasional 
| foliy of this kind, which seems to be really pop- 


ular among the painters, it could truly be said 
that the body of painters was never so intelligent 
as now, and that so many good pictures were 
never painted as are painted to-day. 

But art and academy are not identical; and 
what the Easy Chair said was that the golden 
age of the Academy was passed—golden age, 
that is, childhood, guileless infancy, the tod- 
dling time—the season of gristle, before it has 
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quarters one evening, they heard (as was sup- 
posed) frequent howlings of wolves near the 
guide’s house; but this was not an unusual oc- 
currence, and did not attract special attention. 

On the following morning, however, the guide 
made his appearance at the fort with a most 
doleful countenance, and informed the officers 
that his adopted child had disappeared during 
the night; and an investigation of the affair 
disclosed the fact that the wolves which were 
heard the evening before were nothing more or 
less than two Apache braves, who had followed 
the trail of the soldiers all the way in from their 
remote rancherio in the mountains, and, by con- 
cealing themselves in the vicinity, had ascer- 
tained where the captive child was, and resort- 
ed to this novel method of communicating to 
her a knowledge of their proximity; and the 


little creature, with an instinctive, or, rather. 
| with an acute reasoning perception which seems 
almost marvelous in so young a child, had a; 
| once recognized the call of her friends, and 

about making preparations for escape, 
The guide’s house was built of boulder rocks 
laid up in mud mortar, not very tenacious, and 
the girl very adroitly and noiselessly managed 
| to loosen and pull out one of these rocks, mak- 
| ing an aperture of sufficient size to permit her 
| egress, with her new wardrobe, into the open 

air. The family were all asleep while this was 
| going on, and knew nothing of it until they 
found the child missing in the morning, when 
| her tracks were followed to where she met two 
Indians, from whence the trace of the three led 

into the mountains, where it was lost and could 
| be found no more. 


| 


Set 





Chitur’'s Easy Chair. 


FTEN during the long and sorrowful days 

of the war, as the Easy Chair wound its 
slow way to its corner, it heard a quiet greeting, 
and looking up saw a friend standing aside upon 
the steps, calm, unhurried—and the greeting was 
followed by the significant and challenging ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Well?” ‘lhe tone was tender and tran- 
quil, and conveyed all the meaning of many 
words. ‘* Where are we now? What will 
come of this last news? 
will the bitter struggle end?” ‘Then stepping 
out upon one of the bridges that connect the 
tower of the staircase with the various floors 
of the huge buildings in which this Magazine 
is prepared, the Easy Chair and its friend con- 
versed. There was a singular sagacity and jus- 
tice in all that the calm friend said, and the most 
truculent opponent of the cause to which his 
hopes and faith were given would have heard 
nothing acrid or exasperating from his lips even 
in the darkest hour of the struggle. As they 
parted and the Easy Chair resumed its way it 
was with a soothed and cheerful conviction that, 
whatever might happen to states and nations, no- 
thing e¢ould shake the power of steadfast, manly 
character. 

During the same day, or any other, ifit chanced 
to move into some other part of the buildings, 
whether in the artists’, the engravers’, or the 
editors’ rooms ; in the bindery, the press-rooms, 
the folding-rooms, the composing-rooms, or in 
the counting-room, the Easy Chair encountered 
that same friendly, serene presence, which had 
yet its voice of authority upon occasion, but 
which seemed to pervade all the rooms like 
sunshine. And upon all who met him that 
friend made the same impression. To every 
one, editor, printer, errand-boy, unknown vis- 
itor, or distinguished guest, he was so simply 
courteous and kind that he controlled without 
commanding; and in other days, when he had 
been the head of the most turbulent work-room, 
he had kept the peace without an oath or a blow. 
It was the man, not his clothes nor his condition, 
that this man regarded.- It was as natural to 
him to stop in the street and talk with an old 


How, when, where | 


| black woman whom he knew as with the most 
renowned author whose works he published. 
When Oliver Goldsmith lay in his coffin the 
poor women who had known him sat weeping 
upon the stairs of the house. And so when this 
true gentleman died, even the little old pie-wo 
man who sells cakes and apples through the 
buildings left her traffic for a day, and, clad in 
| her sad best, stooc tearful at his funeral. 

It was not strange, therefore, that when the 
fire of twenty years ago seemed to have destroy- 
ed every thing and to have ruined him and his 
| partners, the quality of the man appeared reflect 
| ively in the feeling that was shown toward him 

by those who see us all without disguise. When 
| the misfortune was supposed to be complete the 
domestics in his family assembled, apparently by 
a common feeling, to consider how they could 
| best express their sympathy; and as he returned 
|home at evening he was met by one of them, 
whom they had chosen, to tell him that they had 
all agreed to continue their service at reduced 
wages, or for no wages at all, until he should re- 
cover from the heavy loss. ‘‘ I stood every thing 
| very well up to that time,” said he to a friend 
| who tells the story to the Easy Chair, and who 
| had asked him if it were true, ‘‘ but that broke 
|me down.” And the tears were in his eyes as 
| he said it. 
| Of course every one who, during the last forty- 
| five years, has been familiar with this publishing 
house knows that the Easy Chair is speaking of 
Joseph Wesley Harper, the third of the fou 
| brothers by whom the house was founded, and 
| who recently died in the sixty-ninth year of his 
jage. He was so truly modest, he avoided pub- 
| licity so unostentatiously, that the Easy Chair al- 
| most feels as if it were doing wrong to mention 
him here with praise ; so hard is it to believe that 
his eyes will not rest upon these lines with all the 
| old kind appreciation. But it is a sermon or a 
| poem that none of us can spare, the life of a man 
who in very great prosperity kept not only the 
true heart of a child, but the humble heart that 
owned no inferior. We are judged usually by 
our public successes; by the esteem of distin- 


| 


| 
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guished persons. 
is the feeling of those before whom we play no 


part. What does the nurse in the nursery think 


of us, or the porter in the store, or the butcher- | 


bov? Ifa man’s children confide in him—if all 
whom he employs at home 
feel that he is full of thought and sympathy for 
them as for brethren—if those who meet him per- 
the charm of his urbanity, and as they draw 
honor and love him 


ceive : 
nearer and know him better, 


more and more, we may be very sure that he has 


the noblest human qualities, whose influence will 
be a possession to us forever. 


Such was the friend whom for so many years | 


in its little labors upon these pages the Easy 
Chair has constantly seen, and whom it will now 
see no more; and as it meditates, not sadly, but 
with the sober cheerfulness which his own se- 


rene faith in the divine order could not but in- | 


spire, upon that good life now peacefully ended, 
it feels how truly Wesley Harper will always be 
remembered by those who knew him well, as 
among 
“The wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


Ir has been suggested to the Easy Chair that 
spoke rather i swiftly in saying that the 
Iden age of the National Ac ademy was passed ; 
and that, in fact. it would have been as correct 
to say that the phenix was consumed at the 
very moment when the young bird was emerg- 
ing immortal from the . shes of its predecessor. 
If the Easy Chair had said the ‘‘ old age” of the 
Academy is ended, and now its glorious youth 
begins, it would more nearly have told the truth, 
is the implication of the courteous critic. There 
is no lover of the Muse who is more sincerely 
willing to believe it than the Easy Chair, Al- 
ready in vision it beholds the fraternity of the 
arts of design, forgetting the things that are be- 
hind and reaching forth unto those that are be- 
fore. Already it foretastes the delight of be- 
holding the amazement with which that airy 
assassin, T. T., will one day return to discover 
that the affix A. upon the catalogue means 
A 1, and that N. A. is no longer No Artist, as 
he has more than insinuated. 

And yet when the Easy Chair said that the 
golden age was passed it had a very decided 
meaning. ‘That meaning was not, whatever the 
envious may surmise, that its own golden age 
was gone. Nor yet that happy and prosperous 
years were not in store for the Academy. But 
only that the age which precedes quarreling and 
cliques and cabals had passed from the Acade- 
my, in which henceforth there must be parties 
and the roar of conflict. Yet andoubtedly, as so 
often befalls all critics, it was thrall to the old 
habit of supposing that what lies beyond our 
own experience was fairer than what we have 
seen. When the Easy Chair recalls the ancient 
days of the Academy, the morning twilight of 
history, when its exhibition was in Beekman 
Street in the old Clinton Hall, or at the corner 
of Leonard Street and Broadway, 


it 


rial 
5 


dence has now relieved the earth—it imagines a 
society of earnest devotees of art, friendly, fra- 
ternal, “ent only upon the advancement of their 
calling, in the broadest sense, felic itously for- 
getful of themselves; without jealousy or envy, 


But the real test of character | 


and in his business | 


in the old So- | 
ciety Library building, of which a kind Provi- | 


or any kind of uncharitableness ; an Arcadian 
club; a Paradise fragrant with the mingled 
fumes of the pallet and of the Indian weed. 

Alas! Why do the living Arcadians laugh? 
Why do the denizens of that Paradise gaze in 
such amused wonder through the rolling smoke 
at the Chair of too easy faith? +. 

Some one murmurs the venerable gibe, *‘ pas 
and asks whether any hu- 
man being of experience ever supposed that a 
club of artists of any kind was a fraternal and 
harmonious body? Parties beginning now! 
cries another; parties began with: human nature. 
Private ambitions !—a little lack ef perfect char- 
|ity! Does the Easy Chair seriousiy suppose that 
| no fellow-brush had his opinion of Ingham’s vel- 
| vet flesh or of Cole’s imagination ? Does it sup- 
pose that Jarvis and Vanderlyn and Stuart and 
Sully and Weir had no morta! parts? Arcadia, 
'indeed! Paradise, forsooth! An Easy Chair 
| might as well imagine that there was no polit- 
ical party-spirit in the antediluvian days of the 
Aurora and of Jefferson's Mattei letter, or that 
the Bucktails were more saintly than the Loco- 
focos. 

And once more the Easy Chair is pressed by 
the question whether it really thinks that the 
days of Ingham and Inman and Cole and their 
associates were the golden days of American 
art? Does it really suppose that an exhibition 
of the performances of that time could survive 
the merciless fusillade that would now be opened 
upon it m every newspaper and magazine in the 
city? Does it not feel the emancipation of 
American art as of American literature, and 
that it is as foolish to call the brushes of that 
| time great painters as to call Percival and East- 
| burn great poets? Is the Easy Chair so un- 
speakably wooden as not to know that we live 
in a new age, and virtually in a new country? 
Does it not know that when it speaks of the 
golden age of the Academy as behind instead of 
before, it persists in looking through a glass 
darkly instead of face to face, as it may if it 
chooses? Shall we, shall we, exclaims the loud 
Arcadian chorus, salute the Easy Chair, e¢ tu, 
old fogy ? 

Now, if only the Easy Chair could be allowed 
a word, it would politely inquire when it spoke 
of the golden age of American art? Dear fel- 
low-Arcadians, if ever it does it shall be 
when promenading through the stately gallery 
hung with your immortal works. Nor will it be 
jesting, as the infidel reader at this moment 
supposes. ‘There was never better performance, 
there was never higher promise than now, in 
painting and sculpture, as in every other branch of 
the arts of design. If it were not for the prepos- 
terous suggestion that a tariff should be passed to 
exclude foreign pictures—in other words, that 
American pictorial art should pull down its flag 
and surrender—if it were not for an occasional 
folly of this kind, which seems to be really pop- 
ular among the painters, it could truly be said 
that the body of painters was never so intelligent 
as now, and tha: so many good pictures were 
never painted as are painted to-day. 

But art and academy are not identical; and 
what the Easy Chair said was that the golden 
age of the Academy was passed—golden age, 
|that is, childhood, guileless infancy, the tod- 
| dling time—the season of gristle, before it has 
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hardened into bone and muscle and become an | 


efficient man. Hey? hey? as George the ‘Third 
used to say, is this so bad—is this so grave an 
offense? In this pleasing point of view, is it so 
unmannerly to allude to the departure of the 
golden age? Let it be understood, then, that 
the Easy Chair is of opinion that the prattling 
and playing time has passed, and that the Acad- 
emy is now to be an actual force and inspiration 
in the development of universal art in America. 


This is the glorious youth of which mention was | 


made above, and old age in that passage ex- 
pressed weakness only. Let us hope that this 
clears the decks, and that the Chair steps cheer- 
fully out of the dock acquitted of the capital 
charge of Old Fogyism. Yes, in this generous 
sense it accepts the revolution. 

The revolution which has triumphed in the 
Academy has amended the constitution. The 
powers are to be vested in a body of professional 
artists only ; and the terrible hanging committee 
are to be elected by the whole Academy, and 
must neither be officers nor members of the 
Council. The President and Vice-President are 
to be annually elected, and are ineligible for more 


than two consecutive terms. Unquestionably very | 


much of this remodeling of details is judicious ; 
but now, in order that an age which we shall all 
agree to be golden, may dawn upon the Acad- 
emy, are not some other changes, which have not 
been suffitiently considered, essential? Is this a 
revolution, or only a change of factions ? 
Arcadians—for by what fairer name could the 
artists of every kind be known ?—are aware of a 
movement for the establishment of a Museum of 
Art in New York. Some of them are aware that 
it was proposed to make the President of the 
Academy an ex officio vice-president. Opposi- 
tion was made, ostensibly upon technical parlia- 
mentary grounds, and the plan was defeated. 
It was defeated really because it was disliked. 
Why was it disliked? There was certainly an 
undeniable apparent propriety n making the 
President of an established and respectable insti- 
tution devoted to certain branches of art, and 
whose members were artists, which indeed to 
the public peculiarly represented the interests of 
art, an officer of the new Museum. This was 
undeniable, and was not abstractly denied. But 
the formidable secret of the hostility was the feel- 


ing that the National Academy of Design is not | 


a National Academy of Design! And that, the 
most airy Arcadian will allow, is a tremendous 
difficulty. 

** The object of this society,” says the charter, 
**is the cultivation and extension of the arts of 
design.” 
ing is one, Sculpture is one, Architecture is one. 
Are there no others? Was Guido an artist, and 
Benvenuto Cellini not an artist? Was Bandi- 
nelli one, and not Luca della Robbia? Was 
Ingham one, and not Downing? Is not an 
Etruscan vase as properly placed in a gallery of 
art as a Madonna of Raphael’s; and a tea-cup 
or spittoon from Herculaneum as a portrait by 
Stuart? These are very obvious questions, and 
they have very simple answers. An art of de- 
sign is that of which beauty is a conscious ele- 
ment. Intended beauty lifts the useful into the 
fine arts. Our common white coffee-cups, evi- 
dently meant to be thrown uninjured upon the 
floor, are works of useful art mevely. But a 


The | 


What are the arts of Design? Paint- | 


Sévres cup is a work of fine art; for it is meant 
not only to hold tea, but to charm the sense of 
beauty. The Central Park is as excellent a work 
of fine art as any landscape upon the Academy 
walls. Of course use does not exclude beauty - 
indeed it may be supposed essential to it. Ap 
art of design is the beautiful rendering of use, 
| Suppose that under the section of the Academy 
| constitution which requires that ‘‘ Academicians 
shall be chosen from professional artists only,’ 
the name of Wall Paper was written in the book 
of nominations. He is a graduate of a German 
school of Design, and naturally wishes to join the 
Academy of Design here. He is a young gentle- 
man who designs very beautifully for the decora- 
| tion of our rooms, and whose work is displayed 
| upon the walls of Messrs. Plutus and Creesus with 
Pallet’s portraits and Brush’s landscapes, what 
would be his fate? Would Palette and Brush 
say that young Paper ‘s a most admirable artist, 
| full of talent, industry, and invention ; or would 
they insist that he is an artisan, a mechanic; 
and not a worker in the fine arts, and proceed 
to blackball him without mercy? And if Wall 
Paper’s friend should plead that the object of the 
Academy is the cultivation and extension of the 
arts of design, and that young Paper is a pro- 
fessional artist, and insist that he could not be 
excluded upon such grounds as were urged, 
would Palette and Brush yield, and would Mr. 
Paper, if rejected, be rejected solely for personal 
reasons such as might exclude Michael Angelo? 
If such were the case, when the doors were 
carefully closed and locked, how if Paper's friend 
|should say, ‘‘Mr. President, I am so near- 
|sighted that I have ludicrously mistaken the 
}name. It isnot Wall Paper at all; it is Raphael 
| Sanzio, who has sent a specimen of his work in 
the arts of design,” and shoud thereupon unroll 
| one of the tapestries of which we have all heard, 
| meant to hang upon the wall, or a sketch of the 
| pretty arabesques painted for ornament upon the 
| ceiling of the Vatican? Should we Academicians 
acknowledge that they were works of design in 
the sense of the fine arts, and open the door to 
Raphael Sanzio that we had just closed to Wall 
|Paper? But if for the reason mentioned we 
| closed it upon the latter, could we honestly clafin 
that we had not dwarfed and degraded the de- 
| clared purpose of the Academy ? 
The Easy Chair makes no assertions what- 
ever. It certainly does not say that the ut- 
‘most catholicity of interpretation is not intend- 
|ed to be given to the title and intention of the 
| Academy. It asks an honest question, and with 
no hidden purpose of any kind. Is it not the 
tendency of the Academy to consider that the 
fine arts mean, in the ordinary use of the words, 
painting and sculpture? Does it generously wel- 
come and embrace all the arts of design? And 
\if it does, why do we never see any thing but 
pictures and statues in its exhibitions? Of 
| course nobody objects to a club of painters and 
| sculptors. It would be as entertaining as one of 
lawyers or merchants. But if it claimed to be 
| more than such a club, might we not all object ’ 
| If there be really an Academy of Design or of 
|the fine arts in New York, what need is there 
| of a separate museum of art? Why is not the 
| Academy, if it be truly catholic and generous, 
|the very organization required? It is estab- 
| lished ; it is known; it has a good repute. And 
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while it has schools for drawing and modeling 
the figure, and collections of portraits and land- 
scapes and sculpture, why should it not add to 
them collections of works of art in all other 
branches of design, ancient and modern, so that 
its galleries shall be an illustration of the vari- 


ety and scope of the fine arts? Pavements, | 
‘ will not be room for you to raise an umbrella 


cameos, vases, medals, the art treasures of Etru- 
ria, of Pompeii, of Mexico, tapestries, carpets, 
wood-engraving—why should not these be col- 
lected by precisely the same means upon which 
any art museum must depend? It may be an 
agreeable club of artists in certain departments of 
the fine arts, but how can it be a comprehensive, 
satisfactory, true Academy of Design unless it is 
as expansive as art itself? 

If the revolution is the birth-throe of such a 
phenix as this, who will not hail it with delight ? 
If it merely expels the dynasty of Jones to install 
that of Smith, who will not laugh it to scorn? 
‘What good did an Academy ever do ?” asks the 
scoffer. But a society which keeps admirable 
schools of drawing and mudeling in every de- 
partment of daily human use, which aceumu- 
lates a library in every branch of art, which fills 
galleries with the most beautiful works of art in 
every kind, arranged so as to show historic de- 
velopment—such a society is inestimable. It will 
not, indeed, produce genius any more than li- 
braries produce it; but it will furnish to genius 
ampie resources of instruction, and to the public 
the loftiest delight. ‘This is the good that an 
Academy of Design may do. Will the National 
Academy do it? 





Tuat it is the privilege and the pleasure of 
the great railroad corporations, which are rap- 
idly becoming our kings, to provide for the 
comfort as well as safety of the public, and in 
the most courteous and agreeable manner, is 
notorious, The urbanity of all the servants 
of the company—employés they are called in 
euphemistic American—is familiar and delight- 
ful. The politeness with which all questions 
are answered by ticket-sellers, conductors, por- 
ters, and other railway official personages, is 
such that the experienced traveler seeks oppor- 
tunities of inquiring, that he may enjoy the hap- 
piness of the reply. The splendors of railroad 
stations, and the variety and attractiveness of 
“the refreshments” offered by the way, with 
the ample time allotted for their consumption, 
are also matters of proud reflection to the free 
and enlightened son of Co!umbia. 

The present purpose of the Easy Chair, how- 
ever, is to return thanks, in the name of a pa- 
tient and much-paying and deeply grateful trav- 
eling public, to the Sultan of the railway, for the 
blessed boon of his Albany dépét. The traveler 
leaves New York in the comfortable and pleasant 
drawing-room car. If he is fortunate he sits 
upon the side toward the river, and the lovely 
picture endlessly unrolls before him. It is sam- 
mer, perhaps, and the sky is overcast as he pro- 
ceeds, and it is raining heavily; or it is winter, 
and a wild snow-gale is blowing when he ar- 
rives in Albany, the capital of New York, and 
he alights in the station of the Hudson River 
Railroad. It is certainly spacious, for the sky 
is its dome, and the horizon its wall. How 
well ventilated it is you will discover when you 
step out into the gale. 
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will feel as you descend upon the watery planks. 
How brilliant it is you will see as you remark 
the lanterns upon the outside of the passenger- 
pen. ‘There will probably not be more than two 
trains standing upon the tracks between the wa- 
ter and slush into which you descend and a nar- 
row platform under a shed; and, although there 


| between the trains, you will not be more than 
| soaked by the time you reach the wharf or plat- 


form. If you slip or trip over the rails as you 
fly in front of the snorting and hissing locomo- 
tives, you will not be much more confused and 
wet than if you do not; and you will be duly 
grateful for your good fortune if, with children 
and nurses and hand-luggage of every perplex- 
ing kind, you are not compelled to climb across 
the two trains to escape, while bells are jangling, 
steam-whistles hooting, and locomotives puffing, 
to suggest to you the uncertainty of your arriv- 
ing or the probability of beholding half your par- 
ty borne away. 

Civilization and our unequaled country, Sir, 
are seen to great advantage in the Albany sta- 
tion. It used to seem as if nothing could be 
pleasanter and more cheering than the arrival in 
that city from the east. Ancient travelers of ten 
years ago will remember that they reached East 
Albany at midnight, let us say, in January, with 
the mercury at zero, or as near it as is consist- 
ent with a fearful storm of sleet and snow. Out 
of the warm car in which he had been dozing 
the traveler was shot into the storm. ‘There was 
a frantic rush toward the river, and down slip- 
pery planks he slid and stumbled and sprawled 
toward an open sleigh, into which he huddled 
with the other victims, the raging tempest pierc- 
ing him as he crouched and cowered to keep 
warm. Then—the sleigh being covered wherever 
a man could put a foot—it moved off across the 
river, disease and death shouting with devilish 
glee in every icy dash of the storm. Reaching 
the Albany side, the victims scrambled and slid 
up a plank into a ferry-boat, then ran for life 
through the boat to the wharf, and then into a 
pen behind the Delavan House, which was the 
station of the great Central Railroad. The mur- 
ders done in that midnight transit of the river 
were incalculable. The shameless shiftlessness, 
scramble, and confusion were incredible. For 
twenty years American travelers submitted to 
this treatment as if they had been sheep, and 
employed their leisure in jeering at the effete 
despotisms of Europe. 

ut it could be at least said that when they 
were in the open pen behind the Delavan Horse 
they were near a sheltering inn. Now they cross 
comfortably by the bridge, but when they are 
dumped into the present pen, in the midst of rain 
and snow, they are, in a faniiliar phrase, no- 
where. If they can reach the side upon which 
the infrequent lanterns glimmer, and enter the 
large waiting-room, they are, indeed, out of the 
storm, and may dry themselves as they can. 
But a waiting-room is not the bourne of the 
journey ; and when the traveler is ready to pro- 
ceed to his hotel, sing, O Muse! the broad and 





stately way by which he emerges into the arms 
|of hackmen! What a passage that is from the 
room to the street, or the other way, from the 
| street-corner where the Albanian omnibus dis- 


How cleanly it is you | charges itself of you, with a good riddance and 
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two shillings, into the waiting-room! That pas- | basso-relievo, with the arms of the city below 
sage is a fit place in which to rekindle our elo- and the simple words, ‘‘ Grateful Capital to jt, 
quence about effete despotisms. ‘There isn’t a Sovereign?” Upon the third side will there be 
king in Europe, except haply the Grand Turk, | represented a huge pile of money-bags¢ Upon 
who would dare to treat his subjects as the Rail- | the fourth side, more money-bags? And upon 
way Sultan treats the American traveler. Our | this pedestal will there stand the colossal statue 
despotisms, it must be allowed, are not effete. of the Sultan, pointing with both hands at his 

Undoubtedly it is for the comfort and splendor | pockets? And is it not very true that the sum 
of the Albany station, the thoughtful regard it | necessary for this noble work will be raised by 
shows for the traveler’s safety and convenience, | imposing a slight tax upon every traveler for the 
the proof that it daily and nightly offers of the | use of the Albany passenger-pen ? 
peculiar fitness of the management to have the | ae 
charge of great public enterprises, that monu-| Tue authorship of the following lines upon 
ments and statues have been erected to the po- | the waltz when it was introduced into England, 
tentate. In a German residenz or capital, in more than half a century ago, has never been 
which the Hereditary Grand Duke has the be-| generally known. Governor Andrew of Massa. 
nevolence to live, there is always something chusetts, who was very fond of repeating sono 
touching in contemplating the statue—usually rous verses, and whose memory was remarkably 
equestrian, if the grand duchy is not more than accurate, sought in vain to ascertain the write: 
four miles square—of his Hoheit, or his illus-| of these. A note in the lately published and 
trious ancestors. In the centre of the chief | very pleasant ‘‘ Life and Letters of Mary Russel] 
square of the quiet little town, upon an enor- | Mitford,” authoress of ‘‘ Our Village,” states that 
mwus pedestal, stands the statue of Magnus Dux | the lines were written by Sir Henry E iglefield— 
Zwei Lager LII., Pater Patrie. The pedestal some distinguished London Turk of the time, fo: 
is covered with inscriptions setting forth the un- | the spirit of the lines is worthy of the seraglio, 
precedented and immeasurable virtues of the Pa-| Miss Mitford, writing on the 4th of January, 
ter, who, it appears, in every case was a kind of | 1814, to Sir William Elford, an ancient Tory and 
heaven-born sovereign of Paradise, under whose | littérateur, with whom Miss Mitford long carried 
paternal sway it was a priceless felicity to be on a most lively correspondence, full of light 
born, and to pay taxes, and to serve in the army. | touches at all the current men and topics, most 
But as you look at the enormous palace of the | literary, of the hour, thanks him for sending he: 
fifty-second Zwei Lager—for the palaces of | the verses, which she had seen before, but onl; 
grand dukes can be as immense as those of em- | with the initials of the author. She then says 
perors, and they usually are so—and reflect that | of the new dance that had invaded and con 
all that costly pile, and the museums, and the | quered London society: ‘‘I hope it will not be 
opera-house, and the vast colossal equestrian | long before your ‘ History of the Waltz’ comes 
statue in bronze of the beloved Pater Patriew, | to give the coup de grace to this detestable 
were squeezed out of the hard toil of the patient | dance. In addition to the obvious reasons which 
subjects of Paradise, and that it was really the | all women ought to have for disliking it, I can 
Pater Patri who put his hands into the subjects’ | not perceive its much vaunted graces. What 
pockets, and with their money erected to himself | beauty can there be in a series of dizzying evo- 
this prodigious statue, and himself engraved | lutions, of which the wearisome monotony ban- 
upon it all the sonorous compliments to himself | ishes all the tricksy fancies of the ‘ poetry of mo- 
in the name of the happy and contented people, | tion,’ and conveys to the eyes of the spectators 
grateful to feel those fingers fumbling in their | the idea of a parcel of teetotums set a-spinning 
purses, the spectacle is so irresistibly comic that | for their amusement? Well, peace be with them! 
his Serene bronze Highness and father of a faith- | I foresee that I shall soon be dulcified, and for- 
ful country might well be unseated by the thun- | give the waltz for the sake of your prose azd 
dering peals of Yankee laughter. Sir H. Englefield’s verse, just as one forgives the 

Was it Nathan who said unto David, de te great plague at Florence for the sake of Boc- 
Jfabula narratur, ‘I mean you?” For why is it | caccio’s inimitable description.” 
that the musing traveler in the Albany pen, be-| Does any body recall, or did a single reader 
fore sinking irretrievably in the slush, or just as | of this Magazine ever see, a specimen of Sir Will- 
he is soaked to the bone with the chill rain that iam Elford’s Boccacciat. prose? Here, however, 
awaits him, welcoming—why is it that he reflects | are the familiar verses of Sir Henry Engletield : 
simultaneously upon the noble work that com- | erinsks Gin ‘sit 1 chet tr a thd 
eee the greatness of his own Sultan and What | the Dalm of her breath shall enother man 
that which celebrates the fostering care of Zwei taste! 
Lager for his subjects, dear to him as children? | What! pressed in the whirl by another's bold knee! 
Ie it bat & wild dream of his distempered fancy ps hat! panting, reclined on another than me! 

e- . _*,| Sir, she’s yours! You have brushed from the grape 

that proposals will soon be issued for a colossal | its soft bine; 
statue to be erected in honor of the Sultan of the! From fe rose-bud you've shaken the tremulous 
Railway, and to be placed in the exact centre of |. dew; ‘ “per wey 
the Albany passenger-pen? Is it true that the) © pad yh Am ey Fou may take. Poy Walts- 
base will be decorated upon one side with alle- 1 
gorical designs representing Pneumonia, Pleuri-| In reading these lines.and the remarks of Miss 
sy, Inflammation of the Lungs, Consumption, | Mitford, which may be called the genuinely Brit- 
and Death ; and that these will be looking grate- | ish and conventional view of the waltz, it is im- 
fully upward to the statue, and that the legend, | possible not to recall that striking passage of De 
simple and chaste, will be only, ‘‘'To our cher- | Quincey, which is the wholly poetic and imagin- 
ishing Father?” Upon the other side will there | ative view, but by no means an infrequent one. 
be a faithful carving of the Albany station in There is @ certain extravagance in the expres- 




















sion which is essential to its adequacy, for it is 
the description of a puyely emotional mood. 
++ And in itself, of all the scenes which this world 
offers, none is to me so profoundly interesting ; 
none (I say deliberately) so affecting as the spec- 
tacle of men and women floating through the 
mazes of a dance; under these conditions, how- 
ever, that the music shall be rich and festal, the 
execution of the “ancers perfect, and the dance | 
itself of a character to admit of free, fluen*, and 

continuous motion...... From all which the reader 

may comprehend, if he should not happen ex- 

periments ally to have felt, that a spectacle of 

young men and women flowing through the 

mazes of an intricate dance, under a full volume 

of music, taken with all the circumstantial ad- | 
juncts of such a scene in rich men’s halls, the 

blaze of lights and jewels, the life, the motion, 
the sea-like undulation of heads, the interweav- 

ing of the figures, the anal:uklosis or self-revolv- 
ing, both of the dance and the music; never 
ending, still beginning, and the continual regen- 
eration of order from a system of motions which 
seem forever to approach the very brink of con- 
fusion; that such a spectacle, with such circum- 
stances, May happen to be capable of exciting 
and sustaining the very grandest emotions of 
philosophic melancholy to which the human 
mind isopen. The reason is in part that such a | 
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scene presents a sort of mask of human life, with 


| its whole equipage of pomps and glories, its !ux- 


uries of sight and sound, its hours of golden 
youth, and the interminable revolution of ages 
hurrying after ages, and one generation treading 
over the flying footsteps of another, whilst all the 
while the overruling music attempers the mind 
to the spectacle—the :ubject (as a German would 
say) to the object, the beholder to the vision. 
And although this is known to be but one phase 
of life—of life culminating and in ascent—yet the 
other and repulsive phasis is concealed upon the 
hidden or averted side of the golden arras, known 
but not felt—or is seen but dimly in the rear, 
crowding into indistinct proportions.” 

What would Miss Mitford, Sir Henry Engle- 
field, with his ‘* What you've touched you may 
take,” and Sir William Elford, of the Boccaccian 
prose, have said to that? Would they have 
smiled at the mere opium-vagary? Yet for 
such visions no other opium than blended music 
and imagination is needful. And how wide and 
rich and deep seems the variety of human sus- 
ceptibility, that cultivated persons of the same 
nation at the same time should contemplate the 
same spectacle with such different emotions! It 
may be pleasant to some enthusiastic dancer to 
read these words of De Quincey =, and to know 
that such fine things have been said of dancing. 





: , 
Cnitur’s 
SCIENCE. 

D* WINCHELL, in his Sketches of Creation 
Harper and Brethers), has certainly suc- 
ceeded in producing a remarkable book—a book 
for which we feel justified in predicting a wide, 
as it will be a deserved, popularity. He has 
done so by successfully entering a field which it 
has been a wonder to us has not been more as- 
siduously cultivated—-that of Popular Science. 
The reason, perhaps, is, that to produce a good 


popular work on science requires a combination | 


of inconsistent qualities rarely to be found in a 
single man. The author must be an assiduous 
student of phenomena, He must be interested 
in facts, and in facts for their own sake. He 
must have no pet theories to maintain. He 
must be willing to be an interpreter simply, and 
to let Nature speak through him. He must be | 
willing to do by the book of Nature what the | 
Bible Society does for the written Book—inter- | 
pret it to the reader without note or comment. 
And yet he must, at the same time, be a poet. 
He must have a heart to feel as well as an eye 
to see. He must appreciate the grand, the beau- 
tiful, the sublime. He must recognize the line 
where the visible melts into the invisible, and 
not, in a technical analysis of the architecture of 
the Temple, forget the glory of Him who dwells 


therein. He must, in a word, perceive behind the | 


mere hieroglyphics of Nature the sublime truths 
which God has empleyed them to reveal. If 


science is unpopular, it is only because the sci- | 


entists are but poor interpreters. There are 
hundreds of thousands of readers who would be 
electrified by the eloquence of Demosthenes, or 
charmed by the poetry of Homer, for whom a | 
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| disquisition on the irregular forms of a Greek 
| verb would have no possible attraction. There 
| are hundreds of thousands of readers who would 
be fascinated by any truthful interpretation of 
| the symbolism of Nature, to whom an analysis 
of what we may call the grammatical construc- 
tion of her language is a matter of supreme 
indifference. ‘The chief difficulty with science 
hitherto has been that it has dealt mainly with 
the grammar of Nature, very little with its ideas. 
Dr. Winchell, Professor of Geology, Zoology, 
and Botany in the University of Michigan, and 
| Director of the State Geological Survey, is no 
professional book-maker. ‘This treatise is not 
the product of an editorial appreciation of the 
popular taste, a smattering of scientific knowl- 
| edge, and a pair of scissors. He knows thor- 
| oughly his theme, and writes as one at home in 
it. But he writes for the public, not for the geo- 
logical scholar. He spends no time in technical 
| discussions of petty details ; none in elaboration 
| of pet fancies and theories ofhis own, He writes, 
in reality, a history of the creation of the world, 
| basing his descriptions upon what may doubtless 
now be regarded as the best scientific theory, if 
not an established fact, that known as the nebu- 
lar hypothesis. Beginning with the time when 
| the world existed in a gaseous state, he traces 
the progress of creation through its several stages, 
till, formed in the wonderful and sublime process- 
es of Almighty God, it became a habitation fit for 
| man’s abode; and then turning: the instrument 
| with which he has descried the history of the 
past toward the future, he pictures in graphic 
words the possible condition of the world as 
| science indicates it, when the heat of the sun 
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having at last been spent, the end arrives, and 
the last man perishes in the midst of the desola- 
tion of an eternal winter. 

To describe Dr. Winchell’s style as brilliant 
and eloquent does him but scanty justice. His 
book is eloquent, because he perceives the ‘‘ soul 
of things,” because he discerns the thoughts of 
God in nature, and with rare power of utterance 
interprets them. These pages are sufficient to 
place him as an interpreter of God in nature by 
the side of Hugh Miller and O. M. Mitchell. He 
writes, let us add, in a thoroughly devout, a thor- 
oughly Christian spirit; but not in a style technic- 
ally theological. He makes no labored effort to 
reconcile science and religion, but recognizes no 
inharmony between them; spends no strength in 
the endeavor to shape either his science or his 
theology to fit the other, but accounts, through- 
out his book, these twain as one flesh. One point 
he makes worth noting, that atheism is absolute- 
ly unscientific, since science itself declares that 
‘*matter viewed in the light of physical Jaws 
alone can not be pronounced eternal.” The 
book is illustrated with over one hundred wood- 
cuts, many of which very greatly aid in elucida- 
ting the text, or in inspiring the imagination to 
comprehend the scenes of awful grandeur through 
which the author conducts his reader. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott ann Co., in giving to 
the public Dr. J. Tuomas’s Universal Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, are 
rendering to the age one of those services which 
are not very often rendered in American litera- 
ture, since the American public appreciate it less 


highly, and pay for it less readily, than for works 


of a cheaper and more evanescent kind. It is 
to be comprised in 45 parts, one only of which 
is now before us, and, as the cost of this part is 
50 cents, will, we judge, when completed, cost 
the snug little sum of twenty-two dollars and a 
half, irrespective of binding. It promises, how- 
ever, to be a really invaluable work, well worth 
the money to those who can afford it. It is a 
dictionary, not a cyclopedia. Its articles are 
brief, and give only the most essential facts, and 
those condensed into the briefest space. It is 
indeed rather an index to biography than a col- 
lection of biographies, and compensates for the 
necessary brevity of its articles by the ground 
which it covers. It includes not otly historical 
but mythological personages, not only the my- 
thology of the ancients, but the Norse and Hin- 
doo mythologies as well. Accompanying it is a 
system of pronunciation which leaves the cur- 
rent provincialisms, which mar the conversation 
of even good society and the elocution of even 
well-educated public speakers, without excuse. 
The preface is itself a brief treatise on pronun- 
ciation, and those who have stopped on the very 
threshold of the modern languages, appalled by 
the apparent complexity of sounds which they 
afford, will perhaps take courage from the state- 
ment—apparently well sustained—that ‘‘ the ac- 
quisition of ten or twelve new sounds, which 
might be learned by persons of ordinary aptitude 
in a few hours, will enable any one who can read 
correctly the pronunciation of English words as 
marked in Walker’s, Webster's, or Worcester’s 
dictionary, to pronounce with tolerable correct- 
ness all the names of Portugal, Spain, Italy, 





France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark 
Norway, and (we might perhaps add) of Sweden, 
Russia, end Hungary.” Some compensation fo; 
the necessary brevity of the articles is made by 
the bibliographical references which are to be 
found at the close of all those of any special im. 
portance. The author has expended, it is said, 
nearly twenty years of assiduous labor in the 
preparation of this work ; and certainly, to collect 
so many facts and comprise them in so small a 
space, must have cost an amount of time, study. 
and patience of which it is difficult to forman ade- 
quate conception. It is, in short, an undertak- 
ing which might well have appalled any ordinary 
man, and has been executed, so far as we can 
judge from this number, with admirable skill, 
and as near an approach to perfection, both by 
the author in literary method and by the pub- 
lisher in typography, as is often permitted to any 
human undertaking. : 

History, as a literature, has undergone a mar- 
velous change within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. It no longer treats of kings, and wars, 
and treaties, and political factions. It deals with 
the people, and traces the revolution of their 
civil, and social, and personal life. ‘The latest 
illustrations of this phase of historical literature 
is afforded by Mommsen’s History of Rome and 
Froupe’s History of England. The second vol- 
ume of the one, the fifth and sixth volumes of 
the other (Charles Scribner and Co.), are both 
before us. Theodore Mommsen brings his his- 
tory down to the third Macedonian war, and 
closes his volume with an elaborate and detailed 
description of the life of Rome in four chap- 
ters, entitled The Governor and the Governed; 
The Management of Land and of Capital; Faith 
and Manners; Literature and Art. Less picto- 
rial than Macaulay, less fascinating than Froude, 
Mommsen is, perhaps, more reliable than either. 
What wars Carthage and Rome fought, and how 
this battle was gained, and that lost, is a matter 
of small moment to us. But what was their 
civilization—how it moulded Christianity, and 
how it was moulded by it; and what influence it 
has exerted in making our philosophy, our art, 
and our civilization what it is—this is a ques- 
tion of the very utmost importance. And this 
is the question on which Theodore Mommsen 
throws the light of his investigation. 

It is to this modern spirit imbuing rare learn- 
ing, and assimilating the results of extensive and 
prolonged research, that makes his ‘‘ History of 
Rome” thoroughly modern, and allows his work 
to be entitled, as it is by the Edinburgh Re- 
view, “the best history of the Roman Repub- 
lic.” Of Mr. Froude’s work we have nothing to 
add to what we have already said of general 
commendation. ‘The fifth and sixth volumes 
(popular edition) bring down the story of En- 
gland’s life to the death of bloody Queen Mary. 

Books sold by aid of agents do not require the 
same literary qualities as those which seek a mar- 
ket through the ordinary avenues of trade. ‘They 
are made, usually, for a transient sale, and for 
the purpose of meeting a temporary demand. 
We have learned, therefore, to look with suspi- 
cion upon books which bear upon their title-page 
the ominous words, ‘‘ Sold by subscription only,” 
and greatly as we have been attracted by the 
theme of Mr. Aveustrs Mavertcr’s book, Ray- 
mond and New York Journalism (A. S. Hale and 





<a ceaialaemieailia a 
Co.), a perusal of it has only intensified the doubts 
which the announcement that it was published by 
subscription had awakened in our minds. Mr. 
Maverick is an editor, by nature as well as by ex- 
perience. W e are not greatly surprised, there- 
fore, to find in his volume the water-marks rath- 
er of a shrewd editor than of a painstaking au- 
thor, of one who has written and scissored—es- 
pecially scissored (our readers will perhaps ex- 
cuse the doubtful but convenient word )—with an 
editor’s eye to the market, with reference not so 
much to literary excellence as to the supposed 
demands of the public—not the general public, 
but the special public, at whose purses he aimed. 
As a biography of Mr. Raymond it lacks that 
tender, affectionate, sympathetic appreciation of | 
the man which gives a true biography its charm. 
Moreover, the editor or author lacked the mate- | 
rials necessary to any full and fair delineation of 
his inner life. 

Asahistory of New York Journalism it is bet- | 
ter than as a personal biography. Henry J. Ray- | 
mond was emphatically a journalist. He had the | 
editorial genius. His very weaknesses and fail- | 
ures were the results of the same qualities which 
gave him his success. He studied the course of 
public opinion, and aimed rather to represent 
the best thought and feeling of the community | 
than to instruct or to reform it. Mr. Maver- | 
ick, therefore, in writing Mr. Raymond’s bi- 
ography, has done well to make his theme in- | 
clude some acconnt of New York Journalism, its | 
growth, and its methods. It is this part of his 
volume which is the most entertaining —this | 
which he has written con amore. He is thor- | 
oughly at home in it. He has been a mem- 
ber of the editorial fraternity for quarter of a 
century, and is as young and fresh and full of 
boyish vitality as ever. He has seen the inside 
machinery of a daily journal, and knows how to 
describe it. He tells with infinite zest how 
‘** Bennett was beaten at his own game.” He 
tells with a merry twinkle the story of the moon 
hoax ; and even the lugubrious tones with which 
he describes the horrors which the editor has to 
suffer at the hands of ‘‘ newspaper bores” are an 
unmistakable affectation, put on by one who rel- 
ishes the ridiculous so keenly as to be compara- 
tively indifferent to the discomfort of his posi- 
tion. But even of this part of his work he has 
written his own condemnation in the sentence, 
“The history of the American press, properly 
arranged and conscientiously elaborated, is yet 
to be written.” It is not a history of New York 
Journalism, but a gossip about it. Take it all 
in all, his somewhat overgrown volume may be 
characterized as a spicy, gossipy, fragmentary, 
entertaining, appreciative, unphilosophical, illog- 
ical, unsystematic, and highly readable book; a 
book which we have read all through with inter- 
est, but which we lay down, saying to ourselves, 
not only the history of the American press, but 
the life of Henry J. Raymond, ‘properly ar- 
ranged and conscientiously elaborated, is yet to 
be written ;” and which makes us look forward 
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art I.: Heathenism and Mosaism (D. Apple- 
ton and Co.), a bold, if not a rash book. It at- 


| tempts to review impartially all the religions and 


philosophies, ancient and modern, and discover 
the elements in man’s nature which they all ad- 
dress, or rather the instincts from which they all 
alike spring. Its research, which is wonderful, 
makes it an important contribution to the yet in- 
fant science of Comparative Theology. Written 
from the stand-point of Positivism (or at least 
professing to be written from that stand-point), 
the book abounds in those forms of expression 


which characterize the extreme materialistic writ- 


ers, suchas: ‘* Mysticism is produced by the 
combustion of the gray vascular matter in the sen- 
sorium ;” ‘** Prayer is a liberation of force; the 


| passion of anger is relieved by revenge, the pas- 


sion of suffering by prayer.” Yet the author is 
by no means a materialist, in spite of his excess- 
ive use of phrases from the language of physical 
science, ‘The key to the whole book seems to be 
afforded by this sentence: ‘* We have absolutely 
no instance in the whole world of animated na- 
ture of an instinctive penchant without a corre- 
sponding object to which it tends, and which can 


| satisfy that penchant.” ‘This the author applies 


fully to prayer: ‘*‘ We are as justified in conclud- 
ing, from the presence of the instinct of prayer, 
that the personal Deity whom we address has a 
real existence, as the infant is, when feeling the 
passion of hunger, in concluding that it has a 
mother at whose breast it can find relief.” ‘‘ Pray- 
er is a necessity of man’s nature.” ‘‘ For his 
sufferings he does not appeal to physical forces 
and hypostatized laws ; he seeks in a person- 
al God for One conscious, sympathetic, compas- 
sionate, who can not only hear him, but can con- 


| sole him.’’ On the whole, despite some incon- 


sistencies of thought; and a certain scholastic 
tone which renders the book iorbidding to the 
general reader, we regard it, whether intended 
so or not, as an emphatic testimony to the Divine 
‘‘origin” of true religion in the world. Its re- 
view of heathen philosophies, ancient and mod- 
ern, sets in the clearest light of this scientific 
age what Paul uttered long ago, ‘‘ The world by 
wisdom knew not God.” On the question be- 
tween Theism and Pantheism, whether ‘‘ God is 
the Great Cause or the Great Result,” it gives no 
feeble voice for Theism. While impressing the 
reader with a painful sense of humanity's need 
of a Revelation, it so describes man’s religious 
instincts that the Christian reader sees them all 
satisfied in Christianity. So, while reprobating 
many particulars in the book, as this low and 
eminently unchristian philosophy, for example : 
‘*Self-love is the mainspring of all action;” 
** Virtue is selfishness acting with judgment; 
vice is selfishness acting ignorantly and blindly,” 
we rejoice in its appearance, and eagerly watch 
for the succeeding volume on Christianity. 

Ecce Femina! cries Mr. Cantos Wuirte, in 
his attempt to solve the Woman Question (Lee 
and Shepard). No, Mr. White, we beg to be 
excused ; and, speaking for the public, we really 





more eagerly than before to the biography which 
is now in course of preparation by a gentleman 
long associated with Mr. Raymond in editorial 
labor. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 
_ Mr. 8. Bartye-Goutp has produced in The 
Origin and Development of Religious Belief, 


think you will have to excuse it. What with 
the Woman Question, Woman’s Voting, Wo- 
man’s Sphere, Woman’s Work, Woman's Wages, 
Woman’s Influence, Woman's Education, ete., 
etc., we really think that the unfortunate daugh- 
ters of Eve have had to stand as targets for all 
| sorts of literary arrows long enough. In the 
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name of humanity and a long-suffering public, 
we protest against the further perpetration of 
this sort of amusement. Why should we talk 
about woman as though she were just discov- 
ered—a sort of dusus nature, a new object of 
natural history, an amiable sea-serpent, or a 
graceful and polished gorilla, for example. On 
behalf of persecuted but patient woman, we cry 
for quarter! Discuss the question of Spheres, 
of Work, of Wages, of Influence, of Education, 
as tauch as you please; but let us have done 
with this perpetual putting of woman on a ped- 
estal of her own, to be looked at, felt of, de- 
bated and discussed about, like a slave at public 
vendue; and let us settle these social problems 
on general principles of social science, applica- 
ble to all humanity. Mr. White must excuse us. 
Not even our duties as a critic are sufficient to 
induce us to ‘* Behold the Woman” he sets up 
for public gaze.—For which same reason we 
must be excused for putting on the shelf, with no 
further reference, ExizaberuH Strurt’s semi- 
Swedenborgian treatise on Zhe Feminine Soul 
(H. H. and 'T. W. Carter). 

Immortality (A. D. F. Randolph) consists of 
four sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge, being the Hulsean lectures for 1868, 
in which their author, J. J. Stewart Perownxe, 
B.D., undertakes, by a comparison of the hope 
of the gentile, the hope of the Jew, and the 
hope of the Christian, to show that the only 


» 


sure ground and strorg assurance of future ex- 
istence rests in faith in Christ and in His resur- | 
rection. While the work discusses, in a good deal 
of detail, ancient systems, the evident, and, in- 
deed, avowed, aim of the author is really to deal 


with modern forms of skepticism. 

Dr. Hanna has been six years in writing his 
Life of Christ, of which, ¢euriously enough, the 
lest volumes appeared frst. It is now, however, 
complete in six volumes, which the Carters are 
republishing, and the first volume of which we 
have received from them. Quite agreeing with 
the North British Review that it ** will appeal 
peculiarly to the British type of mind,” we are 
of the opinion that, for that very reason, it will 
not appeal peculiayly to the American. If there 
were no other objection, the fact that it extends 
through six volumes would be against it. 
pleasant but not powerful in style, graphic but 
not brilliant in description, clear but not subtle 
in its analysis of character, sound and safe but 


not striking or profound in its moral and spirit- | 


ual deductions. It is less valuable to the schol- 
ar than either Lange’s or Neander’s * Life of 
Christ,” affords less directly a reply to Renan 
than De Pressensé’s, and is less popular, less dra- 
matic, and throws less historical light on the sub- 
ject than Abbott's ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Mr. Henry C, Lea's Studies in Church His- 
tory (H. C. Lea) includes three essays on the 
Rise of the Temporai Power, Benefit of the 
Clergy, and Excommunication. They are char- 
acterized by the same curious and even erudite 
learning which has marked his previous works, 


‘* Superstition and Farce” and ‘* Sacerdotal Ce- | 


libacy”—learning the more re:narkable since the 
author, far from being a literary recluse, is an en- 


terprising and successful publisher.— The Spir- | 


it of Life, by E. H. Bickerstetn (Carters), 
is little else than a careful collation of Scrip- 
ture testimony on the Divine Person and Work 


It is | 


of the Holy Ghost. As such it is carefully ang 
conscientionsly made; but it is in language and 
structure too professionally ecclesiastical to he 
alogether attractive reading. —Mr. Bonar, in 
his poetry, carries the repetition of thought and 
even phrase to the extreme verge. He push- 
es it beyond all reasonable measure in his prose ; 
as, for example, in the series of expositions on 
the Acts and larger Epistles, which he entitles }3j- 
ble Thoughts and Themes (Carters).—Mr. Jony 
S. Hart's Life Lessons from the Gospels (Car- 
ters) is much more attractive. The chapters 
are short, terse, fresh. If, to adopt the lan- 
guage of his preface, he has only gleaned after 
the reapers, it is certain that his little sheaf is al] 
good wheat, and makes very palatable bread.— 
Austin PirrBower’s Principles of a System 
of Philosophy (Carlton and Lanahan) is a book 
which deserves more attention than its unambi- 
tious style and unpretentious form are likely to 
awaken. The author takes the extreme free-will 
side of theology, and, by unfolding what he calls 
the law of necessity, undertakes to show that God 
himself is subject to conditions and limitations, 
and that Omnipotence is really only absolute pow- 
er within certain prescribed and necessary bounds, 
The theological questions which it undertakes to 
solve we remit to the theologians; but we are 
curious to see what they will say to his defini- 
tion of creation—‘‘to create is not to produce 
from nothing ;” and to his assertion, that man in 
his sphere creates as God in His. 
NOVELS. 

Harper AnD Brotuers add to their Library 
of Select Novels Under Foot, by the author of 
‘* Maggie Lynne;” and Hirell, by the author of 
** Abel Drake’s Wife.” The former has no nov- 
elty in the plot to commend it. Novel readers 
will recognize very old friends, and but very 
slightly disguised, in the stern uncle, the two 
nephews—one a rascal, the other a hero—the 
rich ward intended for the villain, and falling in 
love with the betrayed cousin, etc., ete. But 
they will also recognize in the working up some 
very effective scenes and incidents, and will ap- 
plaud the triumphant reward of virtue sorely 
tried, but at last victorious. On the whole, it is 
likely to prove more popular than some more 
original, and, tried by purely literary standards, 
abler novels. ‘‘ Hirell” is one of the vemarkable 
English novels of the season. It is written by 
one who has a poet's appreciation of the interior 
life of the soul, though it lacks the romantic 
glow with which the poet often invests life and 
renders it attractive. ‘The curious vacillations 
of Sir John Cunliffe are watched with a painful- 
ly solicitous interest, and we mourn—as often 
| in real life—that a man who possesses by nature 
so much capability of good should consign him- 
self despite it to irretrievable ruin.—Of the Un- 
kind Word, and Other Stories (Harper and 

Brothers), what have we need to say more than 
that they are written by Miss Murock, who 
| never writes what is not good, and who has 
done well to collect in this volume these fugitive 
| Stories from her own pen ? 

BRIEF MENTION. 

WE receive from Roberts Brothers the third 
part of Witt1am Morris's Larthly Paradise 
(Roberts Brothers). We have heretofore ex- 
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yressed our opinion of Mr. Morris’s genius so 
fully that we have little need here to do more 
than say that he fulfills in the — volume 
the promise of his previous ones. And yet, 
though these poems—for they are many, not 
one—are such as doubtless to place their author 
in the front rank of modern poets, they are more 
likely to ree eive the verdict of approbation from 
the critic than from the general reader. It is 
impossible to read them in haste, or to dip into 
them for a striking metaphor or a brilliant para- 
graph or a glowing picture. ‘To enjoy them one 
must read them leisurely, and the leisurely read- 
ers in this fast age are few. If Mr. Morris, who 
lives in the quiet past, can succeed in inducing 
the world to turn aside end dwell with him in 
its quiet, if it be but for the briefest respite, he 
will do humanity good service.—Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal (Charles Scribner and Co.), is a 
pleasant admixture of novel, comedy, and poem, 
never rising to the height of being sublime, but 
never sinking to a doggerel; in truth, 
em than a pleasant narrative in verse of a life 
which foolish flirtation made wretched, and love 
and fidelity restored, and made blest again—a 
good story in every way for young brides and 
their husbands. A contemporary attributes it to 
CovenTRY Patmore.—A. 8S. Barnes and Co. is- 
sue what is substantially a new edition of Woov’s 
“COlass-Book of Botany,” under the title of The 
American Botanist and Florist. In this volume 
the introdectory treatise is condensed —almost 
too much—-and a series of synoptical tables and a 
new flora are introduced, ‘The book is very fully 
illustrated. — Under the title of Principles of 
Domestic (J. Ford and Co.) Mics 
CatHertNneE E. Beecuer and Mrs. HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE put in the form of a text-book, 
for the use of young ladies in schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges, the substance of their ‘* Amer- 
an Woman’s Home,” written originally for the 
same young ladies when they have become wives 
and mothers. In the full belief that the semin- 
ary for teaching the principles of domestic sci- 
ence is the home, and that no mother has done 
her daughier justice who suffers her to gradu- 
ate from it without learning those lessons which 
she too often has to learn by practice upon her 
own husband and children, we should, never- 
theless, be delighted to believe that scflools and 
seminaries perceived that French, Music, and 
Drawing are not all the accomplishments, and 
that housekeeping, or rather let us say, home- 
keeping, is the first of practical arts. For such 
instruction we are confident this volume will af- 
ford a useful, if indeed it be not the only, text- 
book.—If there be any thing concerning which 
the proverb is true—Practice makes perfect—it 
is public speaking. The best school for elocu- 
tion is a debating-club and a good living teacher. 
School declamation mars many more orators than 
itmakes, ‘The best thing in Dr. ALpDEN’s Nat- 
ural Speaker (D. Appleton and Co.), which is 
composed of selections for declamation, is the 
prefatory note by Dr. M‘Cosh and the Jntrodue- 
tion by Dr. Alden, Combined they would make 
an excellent tract for every school- boy. —Mr. 
Nast, in a characteristic picture, we believe in 
the Rural New Yorker, depicts the farmer of the 
future in his library, studying the science of agri- 
culture while his day -laborers carry on, under his 
direction, the details of the farm. Something 


less a 


Science 


~~ 
fio 


must be allowed to the exaggerations of a some- 
what grotesque art; but the time is not far dis- 
tant when a library will be as much part of a 
farm-house as is the dairy or the tool-house. 
The very existence of such a book as A [Helping 
Hand for American Homes (Moore, Wilstach, 
and Moore), gives promise of the ‘‘ good time 
coming.” It is a sort of agricultural and do- 
mestic encyclopedia, in one rather ponderous 
volume, which undertakes to give practical sug- 
gestions on almost every subject connected with 
the management of a country home, from the 
sowing and harvesting of the crops to the super- 
vision of the dairy and the kitchen. There is a 
good deal of fun made of scientific farming. Em- 
piricism always laughs at science. And certain- 
ly if a town-bred gentleman were to undertake 
to curry on a farm with no other information 
than that which this book contains, he would as 
surely come to grief as the sophomore who should 
venture to pilot a steamship across the Atlantic 
because he had studied navigation. But, from 
a pretty careful examination of the book, we ven- 
ture the assertion that he must be very stupid in- 
deed who can not make more than enough out 
of its suggestions to pay for the price of it two or 
three times over. It is a very poo: substitute 
for what ought to be in every farm-house—the 
farmer's library ; but it is a very good beginning 
of one. — The Philosophy of True Living, by Pro- 
fessor F. G. Wetcu, Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Culture in Yale College (Wood 
and Holbrook), consists of four parts. The first 
two on the Professor’s specialty, gymnastics, are 
very good, and if published separately would be 
a useful manual. The other two are made up of 
extracts from his commonplace-book, and moral- 
izings, which they have suggested, are very poor, 
and if left off altogether would greatly enhance 
the value of the rest.—If we desired to perpetu- 
ate the distinction between North and South we 
might find in Southland Writers, by Ipa Ray- 
MOND (Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger)—two 
good-sized volumes, chiefly filled with extracts 
from the writings of ‘‘living female writers of 
the South” —abundant material for criticism, 
both kindly and severe. As we desire to obliter- 
ate that distinction as speedily as possible, both 
in politics and in licerature, and to know only 
America and American authors, we prefer to let 
the book pass as quietly as may be to its tomb, 
**unwept, uncoffined, and unknelled.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Sprinc, 
early birds, brings out some new books. For 
literature, as well as nature and fashion, has 
her seasons. We gather from various sources 
some hints of books, now, as we write, just an- 
nounced, some of which, however, may proba- 
bly appear before these pages reach our read- 
ers.—RaLrpH WaLpo EMERSON promises a new 
volume of his essays—some new, some previous- 
ly published—which are to bear the not very 
significant title of Society and Solitude. But 
then a great deal that Mr. Emerson writes is 
not very significant to any but his own disciples. 
—Miss Evizaseta Stuart Puevrs is said to 
be just finishing a story concerning the condition 
and reformation of fallen women, to be entitled 
Hedged In. Miss Phelps understands the art 
of entitling her books, which is more than half 


that brings out the oe buds and 
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the battle. We suppose it is now too late to in- 
terpose the entreaty that she spare us the inflic- 
tion of the conventional Deacon, who forms by 
far the greatest defect in ‘‘ Gates Ajar.”—Miss 
Atcott’s Old-Fashioned Girl is promised on the 
first of April. It is a full-grown novel that has 
grown, however, from a seed dropped in Merry’s 
Museum. It will make a volume about as large 
as ** Hospital Sketches.” Miss Alcott is a writer 
of rare power. Let her beware of the American 
author’s greatest danger, writing too much.—It 
is said that Madame Guiccto 1 has in prepara- 
tion a reply to Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Vindication of 
Lady Byron.” We hoped this ‘‘ School for 
Scandal” was over; and, alas! it appears that 
what we took to be the end was only a recess.— 
James K. MepBerry, a very able writer, has 
in preparation, and nearly ready for the public, 
The Men and Mysteries of Wall Street. The 
mysteries it is, we should say, impossible to 
know; and the men, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, are not worth knowine.—Professor 
Townsend, author of ‘‘ Credo,” ‘4s in press a 
new volume entitled God-Man. Mr. Townsend 
is not a remarkably original or remarkably pow- 
erful writer, but he has accomplished with signal 


|carries on the parochial work of the largest Prot. 
|estant parish in the United States; in addition 
|to preaching has undertaken a work of system. 
atic visitation, and is carrying it out, too, a 
the rate of about twenty parish calls a week. 
exercises a general supervision over one model 
mission, the famous Bethel, and is talking y» 
among his people the establishment of anothe;. 
has undertaken the editorship of a religious pa. 
| per, and has already succeeded in raising it from 
nothing to the position of a first-class journal; be- 
sides general editorial service, revives his ‘Star 
Papers,” appears once a week in Bonner'’s Ledger. 
|and once a month in the Herald of Health, be. 
sides finding time for occasional addresses and 
lectures. Of his preaching two sermons weekly. 
| and publishing one of them, and giving every Fri- 
| day evening a lecture-room talk, which three riya] 
religious journals and one secular paper pounce 
upon and carry off, we say nothing, since we are 
inclined to think that it would be harder work for 
Mr. Beecher to keep still than to preach. But 
certainly it would be a very unreasonable pub- 
lie which should offer any complaint that the 
** Life of Christ” lagged a little, or even a good 
deal. 


success the rare achievement—that of writing | 


popularly on theology.—The Harpers have in 
press two new novels of American life—the New 
Timothy, by Wirt1am M. Baker, a story with 
which our readers have been made already more 


or less familiar through the pages of this Maga- | 


zine; and Miss Van Kortland, by the author of 
** My Daughter Elinor.” The scene of the latter 
is laid in New York and Pennsylvania. We 
shall look with interest to see whether this ¢u- 
thor fulfills in this, his second story, the promise 
of his first. As a painter of American life and 
manners he showed, in his previous work, rare 
fidelity tonature.—A new editionof Tom Brown's 
School Days at Rugby, with illustrations, and a 
new, revised, and enlarged edition of Se/f-Help, 
by Samvue. SMiLxs, are also promised by the same 
house.—If Anight's American Mechanical Dic- 
tionary, announced by J. B. Ford and Co., ful- 
fills the promise of its title-page, it will be a val- 
uable work for all engaged in mechanical pur- 
suits. A volume which really should be a ‘‘cy- 
clopedia of tools, instruments, machines, proc- 


Amone the apparently irreparable losses pro- 
duced by the fire in 1853 which consumed the 
entire establishment of Harper and Brothers, was 
that caused by the complete destruction of C. D. 
Yoncr’s English-Greek Lexicon, edited by Dr. 
DrissteR. Several years of painstaking labor 
had been bestowed upon it, it had nearly reached 
completion, and, was on the press at the time of 
the conflagration. Plate, proof, copy, every 
thing was destroyed ; and most unfortunately the 
editor, supposing his work done, had already de- 
stroyed his revises, ‘The whole work had to be 
recommenced, and our readers hardly need to be 

| told that the editing and printing of a ponderous 
| Greek Lexicon requires both time and patience. 
The loss has now at length, after sixteen years, 
been more than made good, and among the most 
valuable contributions to American literature this 
spring will doubtless be Dr. Drissler’s edition of 
Yonge’s ‘* English-Greek Lexicon,” with a val- 
uable essay on the order of words in Attic Greek 
Prose. 


esses and engineering, history of inventions and | 


general technological vocabulary,” would certain- 
ly be a desideratum. It is to be illustrated with 
five thousand engravings. —Abroad, we see an- 
nounced that Henri Rocuerort is engaged on 
an autobiography. Max Mut.er has in press a 


third volume of Chips from a German Work- | 
shop, devoted chiefly to the modern literature of | 


France, Germany, and England; and Dr. Cum- 
MING, the reverend challenger of the Pope, and 
the hitherto unprosperous prophet, a volume on 
The Fall of Babylen, as Foreshadowed in His- 
tory and Prophecy. 


Tue public are still looking for Mr. Beecurr’s 
long-announced Life of Christ, and are likely to 


look for it for some time to come. The idea of 
publishing it in numbers has been wisely aban- 
doned ; and when it comes out at all, the public 
will have the whole. Meanwhile Mr. Beecher 


In England two almost equally important lex- 
icographical works are just completed. 7): 
Dictionary of the English Language, by Dr. R. 
G. Latuam, founded on that of Dr. Johnson, 
with numerous additions and emendations, has 
been many years in progress, and is now pub- 
lished in four closely printed quarto volumes. 
Undertaken at a time when single publishing 
houses had not attained their present size and 
strength, it is owned in shares by various pub- 
lishers, a method which was quite common dur- 
ing the last century, but which has now gone 
quite out of vogue. Equally important—to 
| American readers more so—is the announcement 
| that the Copious and Critical English and Latin 
| Dictionary, by Dr. Witt1am Smiru, whose Bi- 
| ble and Classical Dictionaries are so widely 
| known and deservedly popular, is at last com- 
| pleted. 
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; COMPRESSED GUN-COTTON. 


VERY important memoir has recently been | 


communicated to the French Academy of 
Sciences, by Mr. Abel, relative to a method of 
using gun-cotton so as to produce an explosive 
effect equal to that of nitro-glycerine or dynam- 
ite, while much safer in its application. If gun- 
cotton be laid loosely on any surface and ignited 


by contact of a lighted match or red-hot iron, a| 


rapid combustion ensues with a dull sound, but 
without explosion or violent effects. When the 
cotton is compressed into a compact mass and 
then touched off, the combustion is much slower ; 
and indeed this burning can be retarded to such 
a degree as to exhibit a smouldering slow fire, 
without appreciable flame. 

If, now, a detonating percussion powder be in- 
troduced into the substance of the compressed 
cotton, and ignited by a battery or a fuse, the 
result is entirely different. A violent explosion 
will ensue equal in destructive effect to that of 
nitro-glycerine (which, like dynamite, is set off 
in the same manner), and incomparably superior 
in intensity to that of gun-cotton treated in the 
ordinary way. 

If, again, several masses of compressed gun- 
cotton are laid at short distances apart, and one 
be ignited by means of percussion powder, all the 
rest will go off with explosive effects similar to 
that of the first. Furthermore, the action of 
gun-cotton thus exploded upon any given object, 
as a rock or block of wood, is much the same 
whether inclosed in the interior of its substance 
or simply laid on its surface; a fact of the ut- 
most importance in blasting and mining opera- 
tions, If, as seems to be the case, the mere ap- 
plication of the cotton, or its insertion in a nat- 
ural crevice, will answer the same purpose as its 
introduction into a hole made for its reception 
(as in blasting with gunpowder), tamping, so 
productive of dangerous results, will be entirely 
dispensed with. In submarine blasting, the 
charge needs only to be inclosed in a water-tight 
bag, or a glass bottle, and laid on the surface, 
or inserted in a crevice, and exploded by means 
of a battery. The removal of rocks or large 
stones in roadways or in the fields can be effected 
by simply laying a mass of compressed cotton on 


the surface, and discharging it as explained | 
above. ‘To shatter the strongest gate, or to de-| 


molish a building, it is only necessary to explode 
a pad of cotton hung against it. Ice may also 
be cleared sway in a harbor or around a vessel 


by this means with the greatest ease. Other ap- | 
plications will readily suggest themselves for the | 


practical adaptation of this most important dis- 
covery, which hardly seems, so far, to have met 
the attention which it deserves. 


STONE AGE IN AFRICA. 


We have already adverted to the fact of the 
discovery of flint implements in Northern Africa 


as disproving the long-asserted proposition that | 


the Stone Age had not existed on the African 
Continent. In addition to tiis we may state, 
that within a few years past similar objects have 


been found in South Africa, over an area extend- | 
ing a thousand miles from the Cape of Good | 


Hope. It is still, however, believed that the 
Vor, XL,.—No. 239.—50 


] modern inhabitants of Africa, even at the time 
of their first discovery by the whites, were unac- 
quainted with the use of stone for weapons ; and 
it is therefore asserted that these implements 
| must have been employed by a race anterior to 
that of the present day, of whose ethnological 
character we can at present form no conception, 
RESULTS OF BRITISH DREDGING. 
| It will be some time before the interest attach- 
ing to the deep-sea dredgings prosecuted by the 
British naturalists last summer, at a maximum 
depth of nearly three miles, will be exhausted ; 
the results being so unexpected and important 
as to require a long-continued investigation to 
prepare them properly for publication. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the discoveries made 
may be gained from the fact that one hundred 
and seventeen (117) species of mollusca have 
been added to the fauna of the British seas, of 
which number fifty-six (56) were entirely unde- 
scribed, and eight were formerly supposed to be 
extinct as tertiary fossils. ‘The remainder are 
principally species previously known only from 
| more northern latitudes, 
| Ifthe comparatively small number of casts of 
the dredge which were made during the expedi- 
tion in question be borne in mind, we may read- 
ily conceive something of the vast field that yet 
remains to be explored in this direction. ‘The 
total number of British marine shells known be- 
fore amounted to about four hundred and fifty ; 
to which have now been added more than twenty- 
five per cent. in the course of a few weeks. Of 
five species of shells taken at the greatest depth, 
2435 fathoms, one was Mediterranean, one was 
Arctic, two were Northern, and one undescribed. 
The occurrence of living species, previously known 
only as tertiary fossils, is a fact of the deepest 
significance, and will undoubtedly be made proper 
use of by geologists, in connection with the an- 
nouncement previously made, that the depths of 
| the sea contain chalk in the process of formation 
by living species characteristic of the true creta- 
ceous period. 


INFLUENCE OF COLORED LIGHT ON INSECTS. 


| The discussion of the changes produced in an- 
imal and vegetable forms by the influence of vary- 
ing conditions of temperature, moisture, light, 
locality, ete., especially as connected with the 
Darwinian hypothesis, has induced a great vari- 
ety of experiments, from which some interesting 
results have been derived. In one of these ex- 
periments, lately published, a brood of cater- 
pillars of the tortoise-shell butterfly of Europe was 
divided into three lots. One-third were placed 
in a photographic room lighted through orange- 
colored glass, one-third in a room lighted through 
blue glass, and the remainder kept in an ordinary 
cage in natural light. All were fed with their 
proper food, and the third lot developed into 
butterflies in the usual time. Those in the blue 
light were not healthy, a large number dying be- 
fore changing ; those raised in the orange light, 
however, were nearly as healthy as the first- 
mentioned. ‘The perfect insects reared in the 
blue light differed from the average form in 
| being much smaller, the orange-brown colors 
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lighter, and the yellow and orange running into | are to be added. The principal difficulty in the 
each other, instead of remaining distinct. ‘Those preparation of the alloy lies in the proper melt- 
raised in the yellow light were also smaller, but ing of the aluminium with so large a quantity 
the orange-brown was replaced by salmon-color ; | of nickel, for which reason a flux is necessary.” 
and the blue edges of the wings seen in the or- - 
dinary foria were of a dull slate. If changes so PRIMITIVE STOCK OF THE HORSE. 
great as these can be produced in the course of A French author who has been making a care- 
a single experiment, it is probable that a contin- | ful study of the horse, in its modern varieties 
uance of the same upon a succession of individ- | as well as of the fossil remains found in differ. 
uals will develop some striking results, ent parts of the Old World, announces as his be- 
eae lief that eight kinds formerly existed in Europe 
NEW VEGETABLE FIBRES. Asia, and Africa, of which certain walldinone 
Among the recently discovered vegetable fibres, | modern races are the lineal descendants. He 
useful in the manufacture of cloth of various | divides them by their skulls (as many ethnolo- 
kinds, may be mentioned those of the China grass | gists do those of the human race) into the brachy- 
and the Ramie, both of them species belonging | cephalic and the dolichocephalic, or, the short- 
to the nettle family and to the genus Boehmeria. headed, and the long-headed. Of each of these he 
The China grass, when prepared, is of a brill-| recognizes four varieties. Of the first section 
iant snow-white color, and of remarkable fine- | one variety belonged originally to the plateau of 
ness of fibre. Like the fibres of cotton, those of | Central Asia, and has been distributed through- 
the China grass are single cells, some of which | out the whole circle of the Indo-European na- 
attain a length of eight inches, those of flax being | tions, especially by the Goths. In modern times 
at most only four, The Ramie is of still greater | it has been introduced, as the Arab race, into 
value in the arts, and is now extensively culti- | northern Africa and western Europe; its most 
vated in the warmer portions of the United States, marked form at the present day being the En- 
principally from seeds distributed by the Agri- | glish race-horse. 
cultural Department. This plant has been grown | The next variety was the African horse, a na- 
from time immemorial by the natives of the In- | tive of northeastern Africa, probably of Nubia. 
dian Archipelago, and from the peculiarly water- | This is distinguished from the rest, among other 
proof nature of its fibre is used largely in the characteristics, by having one lumbar vertebra 
manufacture of nets. The plant is perennial and less than usual. It occurs nowhere in a state 
easily propagated by settings, yielding three or | of purity; but was introduced into Spain and 
four harvests annually. The crop is about a! France by the Moors and Saracens, where its 
thousand pounds of fibre per acre, of which about | modern forms are known as Barbs, Andalu- 
half is textile material, furnishing a silky, lus-  sians, ete. 
trous thread, longer than that of cotton. This| The third variety belonged to Ireland and 
is spun, mixed with either wool or cotton, and | Wales, where its various descendants are yet to 
can indeed be worked by itself; in which case it | be met with. Thence it was carried to the coast 
has the appearance of Lyons silk. | of Armorica (now Brittany) by the Bretons ; and 
, | its races are known as the Irish pony, and the 
ADULTERATION OF BEER. | Breton horse. The fourth variety was the Brit- 
According to a high German authority, beer | ish horse, belonging to ancient Britain, and now 
is adulterated by a great variety of drugs and found on both shores of the Straits of Dover. It 
other substances, principally vegetable; some | is known in England as the Black horse, the 
of which are harmless, while others are very in- | Norfolk horse, etc. ; and in France, as the Bou- 
jurious. ‘These he classifies as, first, the bitter | lonnaise. 
ingredients, intended to imitate the bitter taste| Of the dolichocephalic group the first variety 
of the hops ; second, the bitter aromatic, also in- | is the German horse, originally from the Duch- 
tended to reproduce the taste of the hop; third, | ies and the Danish islands, and represented at 
the aromatic, meant to make the beer more the present time by the various kinds of Ger- 
stimulating ; fourth, the sharp and aromatically | man horses, the Norman horse, the English dray- 
sharp, to make the taste more piquant; fifth, | horse, ete. 
the narcotic and sharply narcotic, to make the; The second, or Frisian variety, came from 
liquor more stupefying. Among the substances | Friesland, and is still known in Flanders as the 
are mentioned opium, belladonna, henbane, to- | Flemish horse. The third, or Belgian horse, 
bacco, ignatius bean, cocculus indicus, etc. ; all | belonged to the valley of the Meuse, its descend- 
of which are more or less poisonous and repre- ants forming the horses of Brabant, Hainault, 
hensible. | Liege, ete. The fourth and last variety is the 
MINARGENT. horse of the Seine, and its descendants are found 
A valuable imitation cf silver, called minar- | to the west of Paris, the most marked race being 
gent, even exceeding silver in metallic lustre and | the celebrated Percheron horse. Our author 
in the maintenance of its white color, and bear- | apologizes for thus multiplying the varieties, or 
ing a very close resemblance to silver generally, | perhaps species of horse ; but expresses his confi- 
is made by melting together one thousand parts | dent expectation of being able, in a forthcom- 
of copper, seven hundred parts of nickel, fifty of | ing work, to establish them all as distinct, by 
pure tungsten, and ten of aluminium. ‘The first unmistakable zoological and other characteris- 
three ingredients are to be melted together and ties. 
then granulated by being poured into water ; aft- | ” - . 
woand dried and ‘again Larewery and the alumin- | RENDERING PAPER TRANSPARENT. 
ium then introduced. At this stage of the proc- | White paper of any kind may be rendered 
ess, however, one and a nalf parts of flux, con- | temporarily transparent by moistening it with 
sisting of equal parts of borax and of fluor spar, | benzine, in which condition it may be used as a 
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tracing-paper. After a time the henaies will 
evaporate, and the original opacity of the paper 
will be restored to it. In this way a design can 
be transferred to any part of a sheet of paper 
without the necessity of employing regular tra- 
cing-paper for the purpose. 


LIVING ENCRINITE. 


Naturalists will be interested to learn of the 
discovery on the coast of France of Antedon 
(Comatula) rosaceus, the young of which is at- 
tached, and demonstrates the affinity of the 
form to the fossil crinoid Pentacrinus, with 
which it vas at one time united. The crinoids 
are best known from the numerous species found 
in a fossil state, and have very few living repre- 
sentatives. The specimens obtained were met 
with in abundance upon the stems of sea-weed, 
entangled in the twistings and convolutions of 
the plant. 


THE ASS IN EGYPT. 


Quite recently Professor Owen, of London, 


called attention to the supposed ignorance, on | 


the part of the ancient Egyptians, cf the exist- 
ence of the horse and the ass, as shown by the 
absence of figures of either animal on the tombs 
or monuments of the country. M. Lenorment, 
referring to this subject, indorses what Professor 
Owen has said in regard to the horse ; but shows 
that the ass is figured on the very oldest of Egyp- 
tian remains, especially in the tombs of Ghizeh, 
Sakkara, and Abousir; and thinks it probable that 
the animal was as abundant in Egypt then as it is 
now. He states, furthermore, that the same fact 
is also established by the testimony of the book 
of Genesis, in which one of the richest of the 
early patriarchs is represented as ‘‘ having cam- 
els, oxen, sheep, and asses ;” but horses are never 
mentioned as constituting a portion of the wealth 
of anyone. Although the horse is mentioned in 
Exodus, 
when the family of Jacob went to establish them- 
selves in Egypt, near Joseph; and this relates to 
a later epoch, when the animal had become 
known. M. Lenorment therefore, from his in- 
vestigations on the subject, considers that we 
may come to the following conclusions: First, 
that the ass was undoubtedly employed in Egypt 


and Syria, as a beast of burden, from the earliest | 


dates of which we have any form of record; and, 
second, that the horse, on the contrary, remained 
unknown in the countries to the southwest of the 
Euphrates down to the time of the shepherd 
kings of Egypt; that is, nearly to the nineteenth 
century before the Christian era. 


M. Milne Edwards, in commenting upon this | 


communication, and indorsing it, stated that, as 


fer as known, the ass was strictly an African | 


animal, known in Asia only in a state of domes- 


tication, while the horse was derived from Cen- | 


tral Asia and a part of Europe. If, therefore, 
the horse was first introduced into Africa by the | 
shepherd kings of Egypt, who invaded the coun- 
try about two thousand years before Christ, he 
suggests that this fact may tend to throw some | 
light upon the somewhat disputed point of their | 
origin. 
FISH-TORPEDO. 

Since the late war, in which torpedoes formed 
such an important feature, they have occupied | 
the attention of the principal nations, and suc- | 
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cessive forms hare been devised for increasing 
their efficiency; and it is not too much to antica- 
pate that the defense of harbors and coast cities 
against the formidable iron-clads of modern 
times will be better secured by this agency than by 
any other, Quite recently a new form has been 
invented and experimented upon in the Adriatic. 
It is shaped like a fish, so as to move easily under 
and through the water, with an apparatus near 
the tail containing compressed air as the motive 
power, the offensive agent being introduced into 
the head, and triggers suitably arranged. All 
that is required is to start the apparatus by 
means of a submarine boat, or otherwise, to give 
it the right direction toward the object of attack, 
and let it go, when the least touch against any 
trigger will cause a most violent explosion. It 
is said that Admiral Radford and other Ameri- 
can officers have been lately engaged in exam- 
| ining the plans of the inventor, with & view of 
securing the right to use them for the United 
| States government. 


CAPTURING SEA TURTLES. 


A curious method of capturing sea turtles 
when asleep in the water is practiced in some 
parts of the East, by means of the sucking-fish, 
or remora, a well-known fish, about a foot long, 
having a sucker on the top of the head, by which 
it attaches itself to bodies in the water. A num- 

| ber of these fish are kept alive in cages in the 

water, and when a sleeping sea-turtle is seen at 
a distance, a string of suitable length is tied 
about the narrow part of the tail of one of the 
fish, which is pointed in the direction of the 
floating animal. ‘The fish instinctively makes 
for the turtle and attaches itself, and the string 
being then carefully drawn in, both animals are 
hauled within reach and secured. 


SALT IN SEA AIR. 


According to a recent author, there is always 
on the sea-shore an atmosphere impregnated 
with particles of salt, which, in certain parts of 
the Mediterranean, extends in a quiet state of 
the air for about seven hundred yards inland, and 
to a height of about eighty yards, ‘This satura- 
tion of the atmosphere with salt is supposed tc 
be due to the ‘‘ pulverization” of the sea-water 
by the beating of the surf, and is not influenced 
either by barometric pressure or other meteor- 
ological conditions. ‘This ingredient of the air 
may be carried far inland, and pervade the at- 
mosphere to a distance of several miles, but must 
not be confounded with the so-called spray, or 
| salt-water, sometimes carried as far into the in- 
terior by high winds. 


REINDEER BONES IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


| An interesting communication has lately been 
| made by Professor Shaler, of Cambridge, in cor- 
roboration of previous statements to that effect, 
| of the occurrence of bones of the reindeer in the 
«Big Bone and other licks of Kentucky. These 
| were found at a lower level in the lick, and in 
| another deposit than that of the common deer 
and the buffalo, which oceupy the most super- 
| ficial position. Situated as they are, in close 
connection with the bones of the mastodon and 
fossil elephant of the same layers, it is extreme- 
ly probable that, if not contemporaneous with 
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these animals, the reindeer came at least im- 
mediately after them. ‘The occurrence of the 
bones of this animal, under such circumstances, 
may be considered as a satisfactory proof of the 
existence of a much more arctic climate in North 
America at an earlier period than prevails at the 
present time; and this suggestion, as made by 
Professor Shaler, is still further substantiated by 
the occasional discovery of bones of the musk-ox 
in somewhat similar situations. It is now be- 
lieved that one or more species of fossil oxen, 
described by naturalists as occurring in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and supposed to be entirely ex- 
tinct, are in reality the ancestors simply of the 
musk-ox of the present day, only rather different 
in development, as might reasonably be looked 
for. The scattered indications of the occurrence 
of reindeer bones in the valley of the Hudson, 
and in New Jersey, will have an additional value 
in connection with this announcement of Pro- 
fessor Shaler. 


SPECTROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF FIRE- 
FLY'S LIGHT. 

Since the discovery of the spectroscope its 
powers have been tested in the analysis of light 
of many kinds, whether distant or near ; and, as 
our readers may know, some of the most import- 
ant discoveries in regard to the constitution of 
the heavenly bodies have been made by this 
means. Professor Young has recently used it 
in examining the light of the common fire-fly ; 
and reports that the spectrum is perfectly con- 
tinucus, without traces of lines either brignt or 
dark, and extends from a little above Fraun- 
hofer’s line C in the scarlet to about F in the 
blue, gradually fading out at the extremities. 
Professor Young remarks that it is just this 
portion of the spectrum that is composed of 
rays, which, while they may affect the organs 
of vision more powerfully than any others, have 
very little heating power, showing that the entire 
energy of the animal is expended in producing 
light, and that none is wasted in heat. This, he 
says, is very different from artificial modes of il- 
lumination, such as the flame of burning gas, 
which is so constituted that not more than one 
or two per cent. of the radiant energy consists 
of visible rays, the remainder being wasted in 
producing rays that do not give out light. 


INFLUENCE OF THE GULF STREAM ON 
CLIMATE. 


A Danish meteorologist has connected certain 
exceptionally warm winters in the north of Eu- 
rope, as those of 1776, 1822, and 1845, with what 
he calls an indentation of the Gulf Stream; since 
he has reason to believe that during these periods 
the Gulf Stream either changed its position very 
materially or expanded its current so as to come 
much nearer to the shores of northern Europe. 
In 1776 the winter climate of Norway was as 
warm as that of summer, and thunder and liglit- 
ning were as common as in July; and during 
the whole winter season, aceording to the ex- 
pression of the author, *‘ There was not snow 
enough to make a snow-ball.” The wind blew 
continuously from the southwest, sometimes with 
great intensity. A similar state of things exist- 
ed in the winter of 1845-46, which was uncom- 
monly mild and stormy ; and it is suggested that 
many of the peculiar variations of temperature 


| of the present season, both in America and Eny- 


rope, may be attributed directly to the influences 
above named. 


| DIFFERENCE OF LINEN AND COTTON FIBRE. 


| It is often a matter of importance to the pur- 
| chaser of goods to be able to distinguish between 
| linen and cotton fibres in some more simple man- 
ner than by the infallible test of the microscope. 
| This may be done by taking a thread of the fabric 
| in question, untwisting it slightly, and then pull- 

ing it apart, and examining the extremities where 
| it has separated. If the thread be of cotton it will 
| part very readily, and present at the extremity a 

frizzled, branching, twisted appearance. The 
| linen thread, on the other hand, generally tears 
off short, and the ends form a tuft, consisting of 
| straight threads, not twisted together. By try- 
|ing the experiment on known fabrics of linen 
and cotton an appreciation of the difference may 
be gained, so that it will always be possible to 
recognize the material under any circumstances, 


IS ANIMAL LIFE ALWAYS DEPENDENT ON 
PLANTS? 


It has been asserted by many naturalists that 
plants necessarily form the basis of animal life; 
since species that do not live on vegetable matter 
devour those that do. Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, how- 
ever, calls attention to the fact that plant life ap- 
pears to be totally absent in the ocean, with the 
exception of a comparatively narrow fringe (as 
the littoral and laminarian zones) which borders 
the coasts of the ocean, and the Sargasso seas, or 
fields of living, floating sea-weed, found in mid- 
ocean. During the recent explorations on the 
steamer Porcupine, already adverted to, he could 
not detect the slightest trace of vegetable matter 
at a greater depth than fifteen fathoms. Animal 
organisms of all kinds, living and dead, were 
found every where from the surface to the bot- 
tom, and were invariably those that subsisted on 
flesh, there being none that depend upon plants. 
But as all animals are said to exhale carbonic 
acid gas, and give out the same by their decom- 
position, he inquires whence the oceanic animals 
get that supply of carbon which those living 
among plants derive directly from them; and 
asks whether any class of marine animals can 
assimilate the carbon contained in the sea, just 
as plants do that contained in the air. Without 
himseif attempting to solve the problem, he pre- 
sents it for the consideration of his brother nat- 
uralists, remarking, however, that the theory re- 
ferred to above, of the dependence of animals 
upon vegetables, does not seem to apply to those 
inhabiting the main ocean. 


A NEW GREGARINA. 


Among objects familiar to microscopic ob- 
servers are certain animal forms of extreme sim- 
plicity of strncture known as gregarinas, and oc- 
curring as parasites in the intestinal canal of va- 
rious invertebrated animals. Considerable inter- 
est has lately been excited among naturalists by 
the discovery, in the intestines of the lobster, of 
a new species of the group of unusual size; in 
fact, this is believed to be the largest single-celled 
animal known, measuring, as it does, nearly 
seven-tenths of an inch in length, and six-tenths 
of an inch in width. The composition of the 





animal is, in the main, similar to that of the 
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other known species; and an elaborate memoir 
by the discoverer, Mr. Van Beneden, will, before 
long, be published. 


CHINESE SEALS IN IRISH BOGS, 
It is said that seals of white porcelain, of Chi- 





| of flint, the latter probably inserted in wooden 


handles and used as chisels, with the aid of the 


| hammers, to cut out portions of the rock. 


These anciert mines are filled with broken splin- 


ters of flint and hammers; and there are no 7n- 


nese ovigin, are not unfrequently found in the | 


bogs of Ireland, at different depths from the sur- 
face, and much speculation has been expended in 
the endeavor to ascertain how they came there. 
They all present the same image, a sitting mon- 


ster with a face half that of a dog and half of | 


an ape, with inscriptions in old Chinese letters. 
These inscriptions have been deciphered by Chi- 


nese scholars, and found to express proverbs still 


in use in China. 


ACTINIC POWER OF BURNING CHROMIUM. 


Those who are familiar with the actinic power 
of the light of burning magnesium will be inter- 


dications whatever to show that any kind of met- 
al was used in the operation. It is believed that 
the hieroglyphics themselves were cut by the 
same means—an important conclusion—since it 
is probable that the ancient sculptures of Egypt 
were made with similar implements. 

We know that obsidian was used by the Mex- 
icans for a like purpose, and the idea of inserting 
these flakes or chips in wood or horn, and using 
them, either with or without hammers, as chisels 
or gravers, will tend to render their application 
for building purposes and in carving more intel- 


| ligible. 


ested to learn that chromium, burned in a par- 


ticular way, decidedly surpasses it in this re- 
spect. When a current of dry hydrogen gas is 
passed through chloro-chromic acid and after- 
ward burned, oxyd of chromium is produced at 
a very high temperature, which emits a light of 
such chemical power that a photographic paper 
blackens under its influence as quickly as in full 
daylight. Chloride of titanium, treated in the 
same way, is said to give a similar result. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is added that these chlo- 


DISTINGUISHING BLUE COLORS. 
To distinguish between Berlin blue and indigo 
or aniline blue, as dyes on cloth, it is only nee- 
essary to moisten a small portion of the colored 


| cloth with a few drops of a solution of fluoride 


| current of steam. 


rides can be managed only by persons skilled in | 


chemical research, and are therefore not avail- | 


able to the mass of ordinary photographic ‘oper- | 


ators. 
fluence of moist gases, and the lamp then emits 


a considerable quantity of vapor, as in the case | 
| imen having been obtained during the past win- 


of metallic magnesium. 


DISEASED TEETH AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


They become decomposed under the in- | 


In the prevalence of diseased teeth at the pres- | 


ent time, attributed to modern irregularities of 
living, we arein the habit of envying the ancients 
for their presumed immunity from this trouble. 
A careful examination, however, of human skulls 
of the greatest known antiquity, has revealed 
the unexpected fact that in a large percentage of 
them cases of caries and of wearing away appear 
to be quite common. Out of one hundred and 
forty-three Britanno-Roman skulls, examined by 


of potassium in water, and to direct upon it a 
The Berlin blue by this proc- 
ess is removed, while indigo and aniline blues 
remain undisturbed. 

The same method can be used in disiinguish- 
ing nut-gall ink from that of incigo carmine, the 
former being destroyed in the process, while the 
latter assumes a red color. 


DISCOVERY OF A CROCODILE IN FLORIDA. 
It may interest those of our readers who are 
naturalists to hear of the discovery of a genuine 
species of crocodile in the United States, a spec- 


ter in Florida, by Professor Wyman of Cam- 
bridge. The precise species has not yet been de- 
termined, although it will probably turn out to 


| be the Crocodilus acutus, or sharp-nosed croco- 


dile, one of several known to exist in Cuba. The 


| locality where the animal was obtained is Key 


an English dentist, forty-one had defective teeth ; | 


and a similar proportion is maintained in other 
series. No traces of plugging nor of artificial 
teeth are found among the ancient Egyptians or 
the Europeans of pre-historic times, the extrac- 


tion of an unsound tooth appearing to have been | 


the limit of operations in dentistry. 
MINING BY THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ON 
SINAI. 


An interesting communication has lately been 
made to a scientific society in Manchester, with 
reference to the working of turquoise mines on 
the promontory of Mount Sinai by the ancient 


| 


Biscayne Bay, at the mouth of the Miami River ; 
and we would advise such of our readers as hap- 
pen to be at any time in that vicinity to make 
inquiry concerning it, as additional specimens 
are very desirable, and no more acceptable pres- 
ent could be made to any of our public museums. 

The North American alligator is extremely 
abundant, as is well known, in the rivers of Flor- 
ida, and is found at some distance northward, 
although much less widely distributed now than 
in former times. It is also found along the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, where it is still 


| quite common, and extends some distance up the 
| 


rivers emptying into this basin. 
The crocodile in question may be distinguished 
from the common alligator by its generic char- 


: ; 
acter of having the long fourth tooth in the low- 


Egyptians ; the evidence of hieroglyphics on the | 
rocks tending to show that this took place dur- 


ing the period extending from the third to the 
thirteenth of the dynasties mentioned by Mane- 
tho, or, according to some chronologists, from 
thirty-five hundred to two thousand years before 
Christ. ‘The mining seems to have been prose- 
cuted by means of stone hammers and splinters 


er jaw fitting into a notch in the side of the up- 
per jaw, and not into a cavity or pit, as in the 
alligator. 

PAPER NAPKINS. 

In the restaurants of Germany we now meet 
with napkins made of silk-paper, neatly orna- 
mented in embossed figures, which answer an 
excellent purpose for wiping the mouth and fin- 
gers; and, although capable of use but once, are 
cheaper than the cost of washing linen napkins 
of the same size. They are furnished at the rate 
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of from oae-sixth to one-third of a cent each, and 
of a size from ten to twenty-five inches square. 


NEW METEORITES. 

A very remarkable group of meteorites has 
lately been brought to Philadelphia, from north- 
ern Mexico, by Dr. Butcher, of that city. This 
consists of eight masses of nearly pure iron, weigh- 
ing respectively 634, 580, 545, 438, 430, 404, 
363, and 290 pounds, or, in the aggregate 3704 
pounds, 

They are supposed to have fallen in 1837, | 
and to have come from a meteor which was ob- 
served to traverse the sky in a northwestern di- | 
rection, followed by aloud explosion. It is quite 
probable that many more masses fell at the same 
time, one of them, indeed, is now in the muse- 
um of the Smithsonian Institution. The precise | 
locality in which they were obtained is about 
ninety miles northwest of the town of Santa Rosa, 
in northern Mexico, and not far from the Ric 
Grande. 


NEW DIAMOND FIELDS. | 

If the discoveries of diamonds in South Africa | 
and Australia, as recently announced, be really | 
authentic, it is very probable that this gem will 
before long be materially reduced in commercial 
value. According to a recent communication 
from Port Elizabeth, in South Africa, it is stated 
that the diamonds found there are of extraor- | 
dinary size and beauty, and occur in a territory | 
of over a thousand square miles in extent. Those | 
hitherto collected have been picked up on the 
surface, but it is probable that others will be 
found beneath it. They weigh from half a| 
carat to one hundred and fifty carats; one of 
forty-six carats having lately been sold in Lon- 
don for over $20,000. 

A diamond mine, embracing also garnets, 
topazes, etc., has, it is said, been lately discov- 
ered on the Vaal River, by Herr Mauch, a Ger- 
man traveler, who not long since obtained con- 
siderable notoriety by his alleged discovery in the | 
Natal Country of a gold-field, abounding in de- 
serted diggings, and supposed to have been the 
site of the ancient Ophir of King Solomon. 


MILK FUNGUS. 

Quite a sensation was produced sisong physi- 
ologists, some months ago, by the publication 
of certain microscopical observations made by | 
M. Essling upon milk. In this it was stated 
that, if the surface of fresh cream be examined 
under a good lens, among the mass of milky and 
fatty globules will be found a number of round 
or oblong corpuscles, sometimes accompanied 
with finely-dotted matter, which are actual germ- 
inating Masses of vibrios, such as are seen in 
most substances in a state of putrefaction. | 
These corpuscles, he says, make their appear- | 
ance within fifteen or twenty-four hours after | 
milking, in summer; in winter, after two or | 
three days. At the moment of coagulation these 
corpuscles are seen to increase in number, to | 
bud, form rainified chains, and at length to be | 
transformed into regular fungi or filaments, con- | 
structed in a particular manner, and possibly be- 
longing to the group of Ascophora. ‘The essen- 
tial part of the communication, however, is the 
statement that these spores occur just before the | 
milk beeomes sour, and before any appreciable | 


indication of any change has taken place; and it 
is to the presence of this fungus in milk that Mr. 


| Essling ascribes many of the gastric afflictions to 
| which children are liable. 


‘To prevent any ey’! 
consequences, therefore, the author recommends 
that milk be drunk as soon as possible after the 
milking, and kept closely bottled during the in- 
terval, maintaining it also at a temperature as 
nearly as possible the same as when just taken 


| from the animal. 


To this, however, Mr. Dancer, of Manchester, 
has lately responded in a more cheerful strain, 
by making, as the result of his own later experi- 
ments, the statement that these fungi do not de- 
velop naturally in the milk, but are in all proba- 
bility derived from spores emanating from the 
locality in which this was kept, and that by se- 
lecting a perfectly clean and dry place, and espe- 
cially one washed out occasionally with carbolic 
acid, no results of the kind referred to are to be 
anticipated. He found that, if kept for a suffi- 
cient length of time, an ordinary mould is devel- 
oped on the surface of milk or cream, as on other 
liquids, but that this fungus is very different from 
the spores referred to by M. Essling. He, how- 
ever, agrees with the last-mentioned author in 
advising very strenuously that milk be kept bot- 
tled, or closed by tight covers, whether intended 
for direct use or the manufacture of butter. 
Upon the whole, he inclined to the conclusion 
that perfectly pure milk is not subject to the 
dangers referred to, and that the phenomena ob- 
served by M. Essling may have been the result 
of his experimenting with an article obtained 
from diseased cattle, or else one with which some 
impure water may have been mixed for the pur- 


| pose of adulteration. 


RENDERING FABRICS WATER-PROOF. 


Some general statements have been made re- 
specting a method lately devised for rendering 


| tissues water-proof by subjecting them to the 


action of sulphuric acid; and we now give the 
process in greater detail, so as to permit the ex- 
periment to be tried more satisfactorily. For the 
purpose in question, sulphuric acid of 40° to 60°, 
of Baumé’s hydrometer, is to be used, about 67° 
being the proper strength for linen. Into this 
the fabric is to be dipped and kept for from 
ten seconds to two minutes, according to the ma- 
terial, and then immediately well washed in fresh 
running water, so as to arrest the decomposition 
begun by the acid. After repeated washings 
the article is to be dried, and the surface will be 
found coated with a sort of continuous layer, 
which fills up the interstices between the warp 
and the woof, and at the same time strengthens 
the fabric and converts it into a kind of parch- 
ment tissue, this increase in strength in the case 
of linen amounting to about one-third. It is 
recommended to pass the tissue, as soon as it 
is taken from the bath, through rollers, so as to 
spread the sticky layer and render it uniform. 

A modification of the experiment consists in 
applying a solution of wood, cotton, linen, etc., 
in sulphuric acid of 59° Baumé to any fabric by 
means of rollers or brushes. 


IMPROVED CEMENT. 


A German author, discussing the question of 
cements, states that the term may be applied to 
any substance or mixture of substances which, 
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when in a fluid-or semi-fluid condition, is inter- 
posed between two surfaces for the purpose of 
uniting them, 

Among the diffe:eut kinds of cements, he first 
distinguishes the oil cements, consisting princi- 
pally of linseed-oil mixed with earthy materials, 
as red-lead, white-lead, sand, ete. ‘These are 
water and air tight, and capable of sustaining 
quite a high temperature; the principal fault in 
them being their great weight, and the length of 
time they require to harden. Resinous cements 
also are air and water tight, like the others, but 
will not bear much heat. Glue and gum cements 


are used for uniting delicate objects ; but will not | 


resist water and extreme changes of temperature. 
Soluble glass cement is especially applicable for 
uniting glass, porcelain, earthen wares, etc., and 
is to be recommended on account of its cheap- 
ness. Some other less important classes are 
mentioned, to which, like the rest, lime, gyp- 
sum, clay, and infusorial earth are added to give 
body to them. ‘* Iron” or ‘‘ rust cement” is also 


mentioned as one of much importance in the | 


series. 
The author states, furthermore, that nearly all 
the cements mentioned have the defect of drying 


slowly, and of not being secure against chemical | 


agents, such as diluted alcohol, ether, carbureted 
hydrogen, acids, etc. ; and he takes the occasion 
to present what he states to be an entirely new 
preparation, which, according to his statement, 
is available for a much greater variety of pur- 


| poses than any of those just referred to. This, 
he says, is proof not only against acids, whether 
concentrated or diluted, but also against alkaline 
leys, ether, alcohol, benzine, sulphide of carbon, 
and other solvents, none of which attack it in 
the slightest degree; and it is therefore suitable 
for employment by chemists, to any extent, and 
in almost any variety of application. ‘This im- 
portant preparation is formed simply by a mix- 
ture of ordinary commercial glycerine and well 
washed, dry litharge. The two are to be stirred 
well together in such proportion as to form a stiff 
dough or paste, which can, and indeed must, be 
used immediately, as in from ten to thirty min- 
utes it will stiffen into a hard, uniform mass. 
This substance may be used to advantage in fas- 
tening the joints of chemical apparatus, since, as 
already stated, no ordinary chemical agent will 
affect it. It can be used under water as well as 
in the air, and will sustain readily a temperature 
of over 500 degrees. A special application of 
this substance, mentioned by the author, is in 
the taking of casts for electrotypes, as it ex- 
presses faithfully the minutest detail, and can 
readily be prepared so as to receive the galvanic 
deposit of copper or iron. 

Our space does not permit us to follow the 
author in the further details of the application 
of this substance; but if it have half the good 
qualities claimed, it must certainly be considered 
an important addition to our mechanical re- 
sources. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes March 1.—Bills for the 

admission of Mississippi were introduced | 
in both Houses of Congress January 31. The 
House bill was passed February 3. Its terms 
were the same as those of the Virginia bill, ex- 
cept that an affirmation instead of an oath was 
required of Congressional delegates. The House 
bill was passed by the Senate February 17.— 
The Senators from Mississippi are General 
Adelbert Ames and H. R. Revels. The latter 
—a colored man—holds the seat formerly occu- 
pied by Jefferson Davis. 

The Senate Committee on Post-offices and | 
Post-roads, January 31, favorably reported a 
bill for the establishment of a postal telegraph 
company. It authorizes the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to establish telegraph offices in connection 
with the post-offices in every city and village 
where telegraph stations are now maintained, 
and in every city or village of 3000 inhabitants ; 
provides for the special and immediate delivery | 
of messages within one mile of every postal tele- | 
graph office—also a delivery beyond these limits 
at special rates. It also provides for the trans- 
mission of messages by mail to or from the near- 
est postal telegraph office, when received for or 
destined to any place not having such an office ; 
for the transmission by telegraph of postal money | 
orders; for the transmission of the message in 
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words or figures, or less, including date, address, 
and signature, shall not exceed twenty-five cents 
for each and every 500 miles, or fractional part 
thereof, measured in an air line, and for each 
additional five words or figures, or less, one- 
fifth of the above rates. But the rates for mes- 
sages directed to be transmitted by night shall 
not exceed twenty-five cents for each and every 
1000 miles, or fractional part thereof, and for 
each additional ten words one-fifth these rates. 
The rates shall be prepaid by telegraphic stamps, 
and shall cover the expense of the post-oflice of 
immediate special delivery and of transmission 
by mail where required to or from any postal 
| telegraph office in the United States. The bill 
authorizes a contract to be made with the Postal 
Telegraph Company for ten years upon their fur- 
nishing security for the performance of these re- 
| quirements. ‘The Postal Company is authorized 
to make special contracts for the transmission of 
| press messages, the rates not to exceed five mills 
per word by night and seven and a half mills by 
day for every 500 miles. Where the same mes- 
sage is delivered at the same office to several 
newspapers but one rate shall be charged, with 
the necessary cost of manifold copies when 
made by the company; and the rates for the 
Associated Press news shall not exceed those 
| now paid by the several press associations to the 
| Western Union Telegraph Company. A post- 


special cases; for printing of transmissions and | age of two cents shall be paid on each press 
for transmissions where the whole amount has | message; but where copies of the same message 
not been paid. The rates to be prepaid for | are dropped off at several offices, but one post- 
transmission and delivery of messages of twenty | age shall be paid. The Postmaster -General 
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shall, from time to time, reduce the compen 

tion to be paid to the company and the ra.>: im 
be paid by the public for the transmiss.c. of 
ynessages ; provided that the net income of the 
company (after the payment of its operating ex- 
penses) shall not thereby be reduced below ten 
per centum per year on the capital stock of the 
company. ‘Telegraph stamps are to be provided, 
etc. A commissioner of telegraph is to be ap- 


pointed, and punishment provided for divulging | 


the contents of messages or willful obstruction 
of their transmission. Finally, it is provided 
that at any time after five years from its organi- 
zation the Postmaster-General may purchase the 
property and franchises of the company on terms 
to be fixed by five disinterested persons, two to 
be chosen by the Postmaster -General, two by 
the company, and the fifth by those four—pro- 
vided that the terms shall be approved, and the 
purchase consummated by Congress. 

The House Census bill was on the 9th tabled 
in the Senate, 46 to 9. This action indicated 
that the sense of the Senate was against the new 
bill, and in favor of proceeding with the census 
in accordance with the law of 1850. On Janu- 
ary 31 Francis A. Walker was nominated by the 
President Superintendent of the Census under 
the old law. 

On the 31st of January, Mr. Ingersoll, of II- 
linois, offered a resolution in the House, instruct- 
ing the Banking and Currency Committee to re- 
port within six days his bill for increasing the 
currency $44,000,000. The House refused to 
do so by a vote of 71 to41. The opposition of 
the Senate to an inflation of the currency is in- 
dicated by the adoption in that body, without a 
division, February 24, of the following resolution : 

That to add to the present irredeemable paper cur- 
rency of the country would be to render more difficult 
and remote the resumption of specie payments, to en- 
courage and foster the spirit of speculation, to aggra- 
vate the evils produced by sudden and frequent fiuc- 
tuations of values, to depreciate the credit of the 
nation, and to check the healthful tendency of legiti- 
mate business to settle down upon a safe and perma- 
nent basis; and therefore, in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate, the existing volume of such currency ought not 
to be increased. 

Senator Sherman’s Currency bill passed the 
Senate, 39 to 23, on the 2d. It provided for 
the issue of $45,000,000 more bank currency to 
be put forth by new banks against the same 
amount of 3 per cent. certificates, which were to 
be canceled; and, after this issue, it provided 
for a distribution of $20,000,000 of bank cur- 
rency among the States which have less than 
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cr one per cent. for expenses of negotiation. 4, 
"Lhe :ssue of each series limited to $400,000,000, 
5. Sipxing funds limited to the annual difference 
| between the amount of interest on the public 
j debt, and the sum of $150,000,000 in gold 
which is appropriated for both purposes, 6, 
| Banks are required, after the Ist day of Octo- 
| ber, 1870, to replace their present securities with 
the new bonds in proportion of one-third of each 
series; and, in case of “iilure to do so, to sur- 
render their circulation, or deposit United States 
notes for its redemption, and receive their bonds. 
| Circulation on these bonds is limited to eighty 
percent. Free banking is slso authorized on the 
_ basis of the four per cent. bonds, the bonds to 
be purchased with United States notes, and an 
| amount of such notes to be canceled equal in 
| amount to the bank circulation so issued. 7. 
| The exemption from taxation of the bonds is- 
sued under this act. 
A resolution offered in the House by Mr. 
| M‘Neely, of Illinois, on the 31st of January, 
to pay the Five-Twenty bonds in greenbacks 
was tabled by a vote of 122 to 41. 
Mr. Garfield, February 19, introduced in the 
| House a resolution respecting contested elec- 
| tions, to prevent the operation of partisan in- 
| fluences. 
Mr. Cullom, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, reported to the House a bill in aid of the 
execution of the laws in Utah Territory. The 
object of the bill is to abolish polygamy. On the 
| 17th Mr. Cullom, in advocacy of his bill, said 
that the church, through Brigham Young, con- 
| trolled the Terri:orial Legislature, and the Leg- 
| islature appointed the probate judges ; and there- 
| fore it became necessary to substitute a United 
States judiciary in place of the Territorial. The 
leading Mormons should be rendered ineligible to 
| vote or hold office. Gentiles who went into that 
| territory to settle were so persecuted that they 
| could not remain there, and they were appealing 
| to the government for protection. The bill pro- 
| posed would offer inducements to emigration. 
The Special Committee on Navigation submit- 
ted its report to the House on the 17th. The 
Committee reported that, in 1861, our tonnage 
engaged in the foreign carrying trade reached its 
highest point, being that year 2,642,628 tons, 
| while that of Great Britain was 3,179,683 tons. 
| From 1861 to 1866 our tonnage decreased to 
| 1,972,926 tons. In 1850 seventy-five per cent. 
| of our exports and imports was shipped in Amer- 
ican vessels; in 1869 only thirty-four per cent. 


their proportion of the $300,000,000 now afloat | was thus shipped. ‘ Of $1,101,674 paid by the 
—this sum to be taken from those States having | United States for ocean mail service during the 
more than their proportion. The object of this | year ending June 30, 1869, $336,163 was paid 
bill is to supply the West and South with need- | to foreign companies. On the Atlantic we have 
ed capital. only two lines of mail steamers. ‘The opinion 

Senator Sherman, on the 3d, reported from | of the Committee was adverse to the readmission 
the Committee on Finance a bill to authorize the | to American registry of vessels that during the 
funding and consolidation of the national debt, | rebellion sought protection under a foreign flag. 
to extend banking facilities, and to establish It was also adverse to the policy of admitting for- 
specie payments. The principal features of the | eign-built vessels to American registry. “* We 
bill are as follow: | can not build up a truly American merchant ma- 

1. Three series of bonds, bearing respectively | rine in a foreign country for the reason that the 


four, four and a half, and five per cent. interest, | countries in which we build will have every ad- 


vantage over us in competing for the carrying 


running, respectively, forty, thirty, and twenty 
years, and redeemable, respectively, after twenty, 
fifteen, and ten years. 2. Interest and princi- 

payable in coin, either at home or at London, 


| 
| trade which is to sustain such a marine. First, 
| in the profits of the business of building and fit- 
ting out the vessels; second, in the command of 


al 
Paris, Frankfort, or Berlin. 3. A commission cheap capital; third, in combining the building, 
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owning, and managing interests, which can only | 
be done in the country where the shipping is 

built ; and, fourth, in the prestige such countries 

would obtain by furnishing the vessels which 

Americans would own, and also those which were 

to compete for the business wich American-owned 

vessels. Furthermore, it is not probable that 

American capital would be sent to Europe to 

build ships with which to compete on equal verms 

for business with the ships of those who build for 

them, unless these foreign-built vessels were al- 

lowed to participate ir our coasting trade—a 

change in our policy which would not only en- 

tirely destroy every branch of mechanical indus- 

try in the United States dependent upon ship- 

building, but would ruin the present owners of 

ccasting vessels. It would be admitting to the 

enjoyment of American business foreigners who 

pay no taxes to the American government, and 

who, by virtue of that exception, would be en- 

abled to drive American tax-payers out of em- 

ployment.” The effect of the war upon the de- 

cline of our shipping is thus stated: ‘‘ The steady 

increase of our shipping engaged in the foreign 

trade up to the commencément of the rebellion, 

and the sudden and rapid decline from that point, 

leads directly to the conclusion that its decadence 

is attributable mainly, if not solely, to incidents 

of the war. According to the best available 

data 919,466 tons of American shipping disap- | 
peared from our lists during the rebellion. Of 

this amount 110,163 tons were destroyed by An- 

glo-Confederate pirates, while 803,303 tons were 

either sold to foreigners, or passed nominally into 

their hands, and obtained the protection of their | 
flags. Here was an actual loss to the private own- | 
ers of less than five per cent., and a loss to the na- | 
tion of about thirty-seven per cent., of the total 
of American tonnage engaged in the foreign car- 
rying trade. The loss of this amount of tonnage 
would not of itself have produced such disastrous 
results as we have seen had not the value of what 
remained been virtually destroyed by the peril in 
which it was placed from English piratical ves- 
sels sailing under the Confederate flag. The risk 
of sailing under the American flag was so great 
as to divert a large share of the carrying trade 
into foreign bottoms, principally those of Great 
Britain.” The following measures were recom- 
mended by the Committee : 

First. The remission of the duties imposed 
upon the raw material entering into the construc- 
tion of vessels and steamers, limiting the amount 
to the minimum of duties per ton collected on the 
material required for certain classes of vessels, 
and where American iron is used in the construc- 
tion of iron vessels an amount per ton equive'ent 
to the duties on a like amount of importec 
materials, limiting the amount to be paid. 

Second. That all stores to be used by vess, 
sailing to foreign ports may be taken in bond free | 
of duty. 

Third. Further to encourage investment in 
shipping, and to extend the aid to ships al- 
ready built, and which have been sailed during 
and since the rebellion at great disadvantage, al- 
lowing to all sailing vessels and to all steamers | 
running to the British North American provinces 
one dollar and a half per ton ; on steamers to Eu- | 
ropean ports four dollars per ton; and on all oth- | 
er steamers running to foreign ports three dollars 
per ton. 


The statement of the public debt for Febru- 
ary shows a decrease of $12,686,420 during 
that month. ‘The coin balance at the close of 
February was $102,400,739, including coin cer- 
tificates amounting to $44,382,840. The cur- 
rency balance was $10,280,285. ‘The purchased 
bonds and interest amounted to $100,659, 292. 

A bill granting female suffrage has been pass- 
ed by the Legislature of Utah Territory, and 
signed by Acting-Governor Mann. 

The Fifteenth Constitutional Amendment has 
been ratified by the Legislatures of ‘l'exas, Geor- 
gia, Virginia, and Nebraska. 

On the 7th a decision was rendered by the 
United States Suprome Court declaring all con- 
tracts before 1862 payable in coin. — Judge 
Hoar’s nomination as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court was rejected by the Senate on 
the 3d.—On the 7th the President nominated as 
Associate Justices Joseph P. Bradley, of New 
Jersey, and William Strong, of Pennsylvania. 

In consequence of the admission of Virginia 
the First Military District has been abolished, 
aud a new department has been established, in- 
cluding Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina—this department forming a part 
of the Military Division of the Atlantic. 

Mr. George Peabody’s remains were removed 
from Portland, and arrived at Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, February 1, where they lay in state un- 
til the 8th, when they were buried. Prince 
Arthur and Mr. Thornton were present. Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, one of the trustees of the Pea- 
body Educational Fund, delivered the eulogy. 


EUROPE. 

M. Ollivier, the Emperor Napoleon's Prime 
Minister, while proceeding against the ‘‘ irrecon- 
cilables” with marked severity, has carried out 
the liberal policy upon which the government 
has recently entered to such an extent that he 
has met with opposition from.the Right. He has 
imprisoned Rochefort and Flourens; he has re- 
moved M. Le Verrier, Director of the Imperial 
Observatory, for action in the Senate opposed to 
the government; and in these actions he was 
sustained by all the members of the Corps Légis- 
latif, except the extreme Left. The arrest of 
Rochefort was sustained by a vote of 199 to 45. 
Rochefort, on the morning of the 7th, published 
a notice in the Marseillaise that he would not 
surrender. Early on the evening of that day he 
was arrested on his way to address a political 
meeting near Belleville. His arrest was the sig- 
nal for a gathering of his adherents in that quar- 


ter of Paris; and by two o'clock the next morn- 


ing the streets of that section were barricaded 
‘vith omnibuses and vehicles taken from the sta- 
sles. Several armories were pillaged by the in- 
surgents, The military was called out, but fire- 
arms were not used. About 300 arrests were 


| made, and by noon quiet was restored in that 


quarter. But, later in the day, other barricades 
were erected nearer the centre of the city, which 
were carried by the military without bloodshed. 
Gustave Flourens, the leader in these disturb- 
ances, was fined 100 francs, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment.—Thus far M. Ollivier was 
triumphant. But when, on the 24th, he an- 
nounced in the Corps Législatif, that the gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the liberal course it 
had marked out, proposed to wholly abandon the 
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system of placing in the field and supporting of- | gland it had trebled within that time, and in 


ficial candidates for the Chamber, the Deputies 
of the Right burst into loud cries of disapproval. 
M. Ollivier persisted, though continually inter- 
rupted; and when he had concluded, a motion 
was made to uphold the existing system of offi- 
cial candidatures. This motion was carried by 
a vote of 187 to 56. 

The British Parliament was opened on the 8th 
by a speech delivered in the queen’s name by the 
royal commission. The following measures were 
proposed as subjects of legislation: ‘*To amend 
the laws respecting the occupation and acquisi- 
tion of land in Ireland in a manner adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of that country, and 
calculated to bring about improved relations be- 
tween the several classes concertied in Irish agri- 
culture, which collectively constitute the great 
bulk of the people.” A bill for an enlargement 
on a comprehensive scale of the means of nation- 
al education. In fulfillment of an engagement 
to the government of the United States, a bill 
to define the status of subjects or citizens of for- 
eign countries who may desire naturalization. 

The Irish Land bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons on the 15th by Mr. Glad- 
stone. He recapitulated the history of the land 
question since 1833. The necessity for its set- 
tlement was now generally admitted. The recent 
agrarian outrages were not due to the revival of 
this question. Half a century of legislation had 
done nothing for the small landholders or the 
peasantry. Emigration was a good method of 
relief when voluntary ; but when it became com- 
pulsory, or men were compelled to leave who 
were willing to remain, it was exile, and angered 
its victims. In the west of Ireland, where the 
tenant was the least secure, the value of the land 
had not doubled in ninety years, while in En- 





Scotland, where the tenant was most secure, it 
had increased sixfold. ‘The bill proposed pro- 
vided for security of tenure, the facilitation of 
transfer and purchase of land; and for loans to 
tenants desiring to buy, and to landlords to en- 
able them to reclaim waste Jands. ‘The new law 
is to be administered by a court of arbitration - 
improvements giving value to land are to be paid 
for; evictions for non-payment of rent are to 
bar all claims against tenants; notices to quit 
are to give the tenant one year’s time from the 
end of the current year; and the county rate is 
to be divided between the landlords and tenants, 

Again we have from London a report of the 
death of Dr. David Livingstone, the celebrated 
African traveler—this time indicating that he 
had been burned as a wizard by a chief in the 
interior.—Hon. Anson Burlingame, the Chinese 
embassador, died at St. Petersburg on the morn- 
ing of February 23. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Another revolution has broken out in Mexico. 
Early in the month fhe States of Puebla, San 
Luis Potosi, Guanajuato, Queretaro, and }3- 
choacan were reported to be in revolt, and the 
attempts of the government to quell the insur- 
rection were represented as futile. Some fight- 
ing had occurred in which the government troops 
were worsted. At a later period we hear from 
the State of Zacatecas as in revolt, its Governor 
having pronounced against President Juarez. 
The Mexican Congress has granted ample 
powers to Juarez for six months. General Es- 
cobedo has been forced to retire before the rebels 
under Toledo and Martinez. Garcia de Cadena, 
Governor of Zacatecas, is reported to have been 
announced for President by the insurgents. 





Chitar’s 


HE readers of the Drawer have, within the 
past year or two, been edified with the pe- 
rusal of a sermon on ‘‘ The Harp of a ‘Thousand 
Strings,” and the ‘‘ Farewell Discourse of Broth- 
er Watkins.”’ The tone of those discourses might, 
in a general way, be called pleasing. Not so, 
however, the following brief allusion from the 
pulpit to a young man of indifferent position in 
the social circles of B » New Hampshire, who 
came to an early decease by a vigorous but ab- 
surdly unequal contest with a party of the Otard 
family. ‘The preacher who officiated at the final 
solemnities improved the occasion by making the 
following remarks : 

‘*T hey been requested, not to say importuned, 
toe deiiver a funeral discourse on this occasion, 
and I hev reluctantly consented toe do so. I 
never heerd any good of the decased yit; and 
if tie friends hev made up their minds that I 
am about to begin sech a course now they are 
very much mistaken. I estimate, in fact, that 
this young man, now a-layin’ before you, was 
about the wust man ever permitted, in the on- 
scrutable ways of the divine peppusses, toe locate 
in this viciuity. He was one who I might say 
allers fell when he was tempted ; and he certingly 
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appeared to me toe seck, rather than to avoid, 
occasions for such temptation. 

‘* Why, my feller Christians, he kep’ hosses 
and run ‘em; he kep’ cocks and fit em; and as 
toe wimmin, let his widder (who I see a-settin’ in 
a front pew) testify.” (Here the widow arose, as 
was the custom when the family of the deceased 
was alluded to, and, deeming it a complimentary 
remark, courtesied to the preacher.) ‘* In short, 
after a diligent inquiry intoe the pertickeriers of 
his kerrikter and conduct while he has resided 
in this village, I hey come toe the conclusion 
that about the only good thing that kin be said 
of him at all is that he was an active member of 
the engine company, and occasionally good at 

ires. 

‘‘The pall-bearers will now proceed to bear 
out the corpse, while the choir will sing, as an 
appropriate hymn, the 33d hymn, 2d book, short 
metre, four verses, omitting, if you please, the 
3d and 5th stanzas: 

‘Believing, we rejuice 
Toe see the cuss removed,’ 
with the usual Doxology.” 


How awkwardly things do happen! Here, a 
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few days ago, in Albany, the wife of a certain | of the sentiment was somewhat distasteful to the 
official entered his office quite unexpectedly, and | public ear, said that, ‘‘nevertheless, it must be 
detected the naughty, naughty man kissing a | occasionally preached for the comfort of God's 


young and beautiful female. 
“ Why, Judge, what are you doing?” she | 
asked. 

‘*Why—ah! bless my soul! You see, my 
dear, this young woman was taken suddewily ill, 
and I was just feeling her pulse.” 

‘Well, Judge,” said that excellent spouse, | 
‘‘ vou feel too high up for the pulse. Jt’s in her | 
wrist—not on her lips !” 

‘Correct !” (as they say in the Noble Order of | 
Guinea Witches). 


Tuat was very deftly done, by one of the wit- | 
tiest of American ladies, who, in a sentence, gave | 
the Boston idea of the Universalist Church. Rid- | 
ing through the streets in a carriage with a for- 
eign lady of eminence, accompanied by a gentle- 
man now prominent in the House of Represent- | 
atives, the principal objects of interest were 
pointed out and explained to her, including sev- | 
eral church edifices. ‘‘ This,” said the gentle- | 
man, speaking slowly, that his English might be | 
understood—*‘ this is the Presbyterian church, 
and this on the right is the Universalist church.” 
‘*Ze Universalees church? Wat is zat?” The 
gentleman, who was not well up in dogma, com- | 
menced making the best explanation he could, 
when he was interrupted by his companion, who 
said, ‘* The Universalist Church, my dear lady, 
is a Church which recognizes God but ignores the 


Devil!” 


people.” , 

Tuere is probably no male réader of the 
Drawer who has not been more or less solicited 
for letters of introduction or testimonials. In 
the way of the latter, we are permitted to repro- 
duce an example of a scrupulously honest testi- 
monial, which may be made useful as a form. 
The writer says: ‘‘I have known Mr, —— for 
several years. I consider him eminently quali 
fied for every post he seeks. His habits are con- 
vivial, if not regular. He possesses a fine voice. 
His taste in liquors is remarkable. He plays 
whist with singular steadiness. He knows as 
much about every thing as most men. He 
is frequently sober, and occasionally industri- 
ous.” 

Could the most exacting demand any thing 
more explicit ? 


How to make money ? 

Civilized man and boy are fretting life away 
in the endeavor satisfactorily to answer the co- 
nundrum. <A Williamsburgh correspondent men- 
tions the case of a genius in that city who, like 
most geniuses, somehow signally fails in every 
thing he undertakes, especially in the desperate 
atterapt to earn acompetency. Meeting him not 


long since, and inquiring after his health and re- 


cent doings, he answered: ** Well, the last busi- 
ness I engaged in was money-making; but” 


| (with a sigh) ‘‘ found it too expensive, and gave 


Tue Drawer, though non-partisan, seizes upon | 
the occasion of the refusal of the Senate to con- 
firm the nomination of Attorney-General Hoar | 
as Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to relate a little anecdote of that gentle- 
man. It is one of his well-known peculiarities 
to say sharp things when opportunity invites. 
And sometimes he receives sharp thrusts in re- 
turn. Several years ago, while presiding at 
some conference of the people of Concord (where 
he resides) and Acton, in reference to the famous 
Concord fight,. he made a brilliant apostrophe to 
that notable event in Revolutionary annals, and 
glowed with eloquence about the battle-field. An 
old Acton farmer, upon being called upon by 
Judge Hoar for some remarks, gave this toast : 
“The Concord fight— Concord furnished the 
ground, and Acton the men!” The Judge 
couldn’t have done it more deftly if he had tried ; 
but he didn’t. 


For fifty years the Rev. Dr. Tappan was pas- 
tor of the South Parish Church, in Augusta, 
Maine. Leaving the place on account of ad- 
vancing age, he was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
now a popular preacher in Boston. Some years 
since a conversation was overheard between the 
father and son in relation to the old doctrines of 
the Church. The former stoutly argued in favor 
of keeping before the people those distinctive doc- 
trines which had come down, hoary and vener- 
able, from the days of Calvin himself. Among 
these doctrines was mentioned that of total de- 
pravity, the son arguing that the people had out- 
grown the sentiment, and would not now quietly 
submit to its dissemination and proclamation. 
The elder parson, admitting that the enforcing 


it up!” 

Sraturory enactment as to the precise degree 
of culture required for a legislator in Maine does 
not prevail. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
be informed that a member of the Legislature of 
that State, at its last session, in entering the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol for the first time, observed 


/ sundry boxes piled up in the corner. Address- 


ing himself to a person who happened to be pres- 
ent, he inquired what the boxes contained. ‘‘I 
think,” replied the man, ‘‘ it must be shoes; the 
size of the boxes so indicates.” ‘* Look here, 
Squire,” said the member, ‘‘do we draw shoes ?” 
The ‘‘ Squire” didn’t know. 

This member was not the same person who, 
several years ago, on arriving at the capital of 
Maine, asked to be directed to the Capitol. He 
was put on the road to the United States Arsenal, 
where he duly arr’ ed, reported himself, signed 
the enlisting papss as a soldier in the United 
States Army, all the while supposing he was per- 
forming the duties preliminary to taking his seat 
as a Representative in the Legislature and a law- 
maker to the people of that commonwealth ! 


Tue Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, now the pop- 
ular pastor of the Congregational Church at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, was formerly settled in 
Augusta, Maine. During his residence at that 
place he boarded with a Mr. ——, who was a 
Universalist of the most determined character, 
denying all the points of Calvinism, and always 
ready to argue in favor of his peculiar views. On 
one occasion the subject of the existence of a per- 
sonal devil became the topic of discussion, Mr. 
Mackenzie ardently pleaded in behalf of his Sa- 
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tanic majesty, while Mr. 
troverted his arguments. Growing warm in the 
contest, Mr. avowed that if such a being as 
« personal devil, described and believed in by | 
Mr. Mackenzie and his religious brethren, really 
existed he would be glad to see and meet him. 


With a significant and funny twinkle of his eye, | 
Mr. Mackenzie replied, ‘‘ My dear Sir, can’t you | 


wait ?” 


THERE resides in St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin, 
a gentleman of the Milesian nationality, who is 
in every respect a good citizen, and who served 
his country gallantly during the late dispute. He 
holds in high esteem a neighbor, Judge B 
who has filled several offices of high responsibil- 
ity in that State, and who, on the incoming of 
the present federal administration, was called to 
Washington to fill the position of Fifth Auditor. | 
The news of the appointment was soon known at 
St. Croix. Our Irish friend, on getting his pa- 
per from the post-office, handed it to a friend to | 
read out to those present the news, who read that 
Judge B , of Wisconsin, had been appointed | 
Fifth Auditor of the Treasury. ‘* Fifth Orator | 
in the Treasury!” repeated the Celt. ‘‘ He's a! 
fool if he takes it; he’s as fit for First Orator as 
for Fifth Orator. No better spaker lives; and | 
it’s no dacent President that should insult him | 
with the position of Fifth Orator!” And that | 
seemed to be the common notion at St. Croix | 
Falls. 


HERE, now, is a case where the scientific ac- | 
qu. ements of the engineer may be properly called | 
into action : 

On the San Francisco and Oakland railroad, 
for convenience, the locomotive is made to push 
the train down to The Point, instead of, as in 
coming up, pulling the train. This fact elicited | 
from a freshly-made citizen the following observa- | 
tion: “I kin perfictly understhand how the en- 
gine pulls the cars up, but I’m bothered intirely 
to understhand how the cars pulls the engine 
down!” That is the problem. 


A wac of Waco, Texas, sends us two little | 
anecdotes of old Sam Houston : 


Penitentiary for many years. Warmly opposing 
General Houston’s last election as Governor of 
Texas, and not wishing to lose his place, he in 
dre time presented a petition asking to be re-| 
tained, his jozg and faithful services being urged | 
as a reason for granting the prayer of the peti- 
tioners. 

‘* It appears from this petition, General,” said 
Houston, ‘ that vou have been in the Peniten- 
tiary eight years.” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘* And you say that you have performed faith- | 
fully every duty imposed upon you during that 
time ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘Then, Sir, J pardon you out !” 


On the election of Mr. Wigfall to represent | 
Texas in the United States Senate, Governor | 
Houston was asked, in allusion to the excessively | 
intemperaie habits of the Senator-elect, whether | 
he thought Wigfall would be able to make his 
way to Washington, 


vehemently con-: | 


“5 rather think he will,” replied Goyernoy 
Houston, ‘‘ if he avoids Cincinnati.” 

“What do you mean, Governor, by avoiding 
Cincinnati ?’ 

‘** Why, Sir, the strychnine in the w hisky there 
will kill any dog! ¥ 


Apropos of Dr. Carnochan’s recent appoint- 
ment as Health Officer of the port of New York. 
Should the duties of his new position take him 
from active city practice, he may by-and- by find 
himself in the same embarrassing position as a 
young English medico, who, tired of waiting for 
patients, said to a chum that he had dete rmined 
to emigrate to Australia. ** Australia!” ex- 
claimed his friend, ‘‘ what on earth for? Why 
there are nothing but kangarc 908 there!” ** Well,” 
replied young sawbones, ‘‘isn’t their money as 
good as any body else’s ,” 

SreakrnG of remarks, we don't know of a 
more suitable closing for a ‘‘ valedictory” than 
was made by one Morgan, who was hi anged a 
short time since at Terre Haute, Indiana— 

** Well,” said he, ‘I don’t know that I hay e 
| much to say, except that I had better be going. 
| He went. 


How many instances there were of pluck and 
waggery in scenes of trial and acute suffering 
that occurred during the late ‘ unpleasantness” 
| that must go unpublished! For instance, this 
| example of the grim humor of a gay young gen- 
tleman who had the little misfortune to have a 
portion of his face shot away. 

The day after the first battle of Bull Run, says 


} our infor mant, we had occasion to visit many of 


the hospitals. At that time the nurses had not 
become inured to scenes of pain and blood, and 
their nerves were often severely tried. After 
passing through several wards we were about 
entering a side room, when one of these delicate 
female nurses interposed, saying : 

‘* Perhaps, Sir, you had better not go in there.” 

“Why not? Are there not wounded men 
there ?” 

‘There are, Sir, several, and one of them is 
shockingly mangled. c 

** Just the one I must see; if he is worse than 
all others, the greater reason why he should be 
visited, unless Dr. Barry has given orders to the 
contrary.’ 

‘Oh no, Sir, nothing of thekind. The man is 
not dangerously wounded, but he is a terrible ob- 
ject tolook upon. His face has been shot away.” 

We entered the room. ‘There were several 
wounded men in cots, but only one whose face 
was disfigured. A ball had passed obliquely, 
tearing away a portion of both lips, all his front 
| teeth, and the lower half of his nose. The mo- 
ment we approached his cot he asked, as well as 
he could on account of the bandages : : 

* Where are you from ?” 

‘From New York.” 

‘* See my folks when you get home ?” he asked. 

‘“* Certainly.” And the sight of our pencil and 
memorandum-book seemed to cheer him. 

‘“* My name is Cobb—C o double b, Cobb. My 
place of business is in Fulton Market. Tell my 
folks I'm doing first-rate; got a little kn¢ ek 
here” (putting his hand to his face), ‘‘ but mean 
to pay the rebs for it one of these days.” 
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We made notes, spoke to some others, and 
had turned to leave, when he called. On asking | 
if any thing could be done for him, he said: 

‘* Sure to see my folks ?” 

*‘ Certainly.” 

Then came a mischievous twinkle to his eyes, | 
and he said, with something of a leer: ‘* Well, 
you ean just tell ‘em J ain’t so good-lookin’ as | 
Twas when I left home !” 

We left, liquored, and laughed. As a specta- | 
cle to be looked at he was not a success. 


well patronized by his friends. Among them 
was one who on an afternoon dropped in and 
called for half a pound of tobacro. Now Pat 
was not in the habit of giving down weight, and 
consequently rather slighted Tim's side of the 
scale, so he added pinch by pinch until the scale 
barely turned. ‘Tim, looking up innocently, 
asked: ‘* Pat, what was it the doctor said was 


| ailin’ ye?” ‘* Inlaargemint iv the haart.” ‘‘ Well 


then,” replied Tim, ‘‘it’s time ye were changin’ 
yer doctor; he don’t understhand yer disaase ; 


|i think it’s gettin’ smaller moighty fast, and it's 


A PENNSYLVANIA correspondent mentions the | 
case of a Universalist minister, who, traveling | 
in that State a few years ago, arrived late at | 
night at a public house, and asked permission to | 
remain overnight. The landlady, aware of his 
religious views, refused. A year or two after- 
ward he called at the same house, again asked 
to stay, and again received a refusal. He re-| 
marked that since his previous visit he had ex- 
perienced some change of views in relation to 
the salvation of all men. He now believed | 
there would be 144,000 lost. This appeared to | 
molify the theclogical ideas of the old lady, who 
assented to his remaining; ‘‘for,” said she, 
‘‘ that many lost is better than none.” 

Ir is well known that the Rinderpest, from | 
which our farmers have been suffering for a 
few years past, is not altogether a new dis- 
order. The following is a literal copy of a| 
psalm composed by a parish clerk, and sung and 
chorused by a whole congregation of a village | 
church in Yorkshire, in 1784, during the cattle 
distemper : 

“No Christian bull, nor cow, they say, 

But takes it ont of hand; 

And we shall have no cows at all, 
I doubt, within this land. 

The doctors, though they all have spoke 
Like learned gentlemen, 

And told us how the entrails look 
Of cattle dead and green— 

Yet they do nothing do at all 
With all their learning store ; 

So, heaven drive out this plague away, 
And vex us not no more.” 

The piece was so well received that after the 
service it was desired again by all the congrega- 
tion, except five farmers, who wept, and de- 
clared that “‘ the lines were too moving.” 


A GENTLEMAN in Vicksburg, Mississippi, men- 
tions to the Drawer the fact that Dr. D——, long 
connected with the Freedmen’s Bureau there, 
during a conversation with his friend J , Te- 
marked, ‘‘I say, J , where’s that jolly John 
Ogilvie we used to know years ago? I want to 
write to him.” ‘‘ The poor fellow is dead, Doc- | 
tor; killed at Chattanooga.” ‘‘ Dead! you don’t | 
say so !—then of course no letter can reach him !” | 
“*T don’t know,” replied J——,, *‘ perhaps a dead | 
letter might!” 

This is entirely at Mr. Creswell’s service. 





A SavGErTIEs correspondent gives a Mile- | 
sian’s diagnosis of a new disease that has re- | 
cently made itself apparent in that town: An | 
Irishman, employed in the iron-works of that | 
town, was advised by his physician to leave the | 
works, where the labor was severe, on account of | 
an enlargement of the heart. This he accord- 
ingly did, and set up a small grocery, which was | 


in great danger ye are!” 


Nove but locomotive engineers are permitted 
perusal of this : 

When I was teaching in —— Seminary I 
boarded with an old lady, who had an opinion 
on every subject and expressed it. One night a 
train ran off the track near by, and in conse- 


| quence there was a deal of whistling. Next 


morning the old lady inquired if we had heard 
the disturbance. 

“No; my wife thought something was the 
matter, but I heard nothing.” 

** Well,” said she, ‘I dare presume there has 
been an accident, for the cars have been whis- 
tling ‘most all night. They whistled and whis- 
tled, I dare presume, a half an hour at a time. 
I didn’t think it possible for a man to hold his 
breath so long!” 

‘*Why, mother,” interrupted her daughter, 
‘it’s a steam-waistle.” 

**La!” said the old lady, ‘*I always thought 
it was the engineer that whistled!” 


Tue readiness at repartee of Judge Barnard, 
of the Supreme Court, is proverbial. At the De- 
cember term One of the counsel in an important 
case rose to make a motion in favor of his client, 
and thus commenced : 

** Your Honor, give the devil his due.” 

The Judge instantly replied: ‘‘ Motion grant- 
ed.” And the bar and the audience joined hearti- 
lyin cachination over the Judge’s witty response. 


A precocious but modest little lady of two 
summers was shown some pictures, including one 
of The Greek Slave. 

‘*Mamma,” inquired she, ‘‘is it a boy ?” 

** Well, you may call it a boy,” was the reply. 

After another look at the nude figure, the 
young critic gravely said: ‘* Boy, you go and get 
on your drawers as quick as you can.” 


Has not the reader, in his intercourse with 
people, sometimes met with the counterpart of 
the sorry creature pictured below, by Addison? 

‘*Sombrinus is one of these sons of sorrow. 
He thinks himself obliged in duty to be sad and 
disconsolate. He looks on a sudden fit of laugh- 
ter as a breach of his baptismal vow. An inno- 
cent jest startles him like a blasphemy. ‘Tell 
him of one who is advanced to a title of honor, 
he lifts up his hands and eyes; describe a public 
ceremony, he shakes his head; show him a gay 
equipage, he blesses himself. All the little orna- 
ments of life are pomps and vanities. Mirth is 
wanton, and wit profane. He is scandalized at 
youth for being lively, and at childhood for be- 
ing playful. He sits at a christening or at a 
matriage feast as at a funeral, sighs at the con- 
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clusion of a merry story, and grows devout when 
the rest of the company grow pleasant. After 
all, Sombrinus is a religious man, and would 
have behaved himself very properly had he lived 
when Christianity was under a general persecu- 
tion.’ 


Tue clergy of most of our large towns are wont 
to meet on Monday morning, sometimes for pray- 
er or consultation, and sometimes for unbending 
from the strain of the Sabbath. In these gather- 
ings some good things often are got off. It was 
so at a meeting of the Methodist ministers of 
Providence, Rhode Island, not long since, at 
which, among others, were present the Rev. Mr. 
Conant, agent of the State ‘Temperance Society, 
and another who is noted as a popular lecturer 
as well as preacher. It so happened that one of 
the pastors inquired if free tickets to the course 
of lectures in the city were given to the minis- 
ters. ‘* No,” responded the lecturer; ‘‘ minis- 
ters get free tickets to nothing here.” ‘‘ That's 
so,” said Brother Conant, “‘ for I got a free ticket 
to your lecture last week!” Great was the sub- 
siding in that vestry for about two minutes, 


A POPULAR auctioneer named Barton, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, relishes a joke as 
most lively men of that profession do. <A few 
nights since, as he was selling a lot of goods in 
a crowd, among whom were not a few of ‘the 
unwashed,” an Irishman, Mike, came in with 
lighted pipe, and took a seat in close proximity 
to him. After enduring it for a while, Barton 
cried: ‘* Mike, what are you smoking such a 
pipe as that here for? Take it out from under 
my nose.” Now Barton’s nose is not a short 
one. Mike looked up and exclaimed, ‘‘ And, 
Misther Bar-ton, where will I be afther goin’ 
to? I shall have to go out of this house!” 
Barton saw the point, and roared with the rest. 
Mike sat still and smoked on. 


Doerine the winter at West Point concerts are 
occasionally given by the fine band of the Acad- 
emy. ‘The band-master sent to the adjutant a 
manuscript of the pieces to be performed, that 
copies might be made. ‘The first on the pro- 
gramme was the overture ‘‘ Felsenmiihle,” the 
English of which is ‘* Mill on the Rock.” The 
adjutant, a man of the Yankee persuasion, with 
a certain contempt for German, translated ‘‘ Fel- 
senmuhle”’ into English, that the audience might 
know what they were listening to. Imagine Mr. 
Band-master's disgust when the printed copy of 
the programme commenced : 


1.—Overtver. “The Fenced-in Mule," from Reissiger. 


Probably the adjutant thought that every one 
present, unless an ass, could understand that, 
even if unfamiliar with the German. 


Peruars Judge Brady or Judge Cardozo, or 
some of their colleagues, can inform the Drawer 
whether, under the new Judiciary article of this 
State, the following form of oath, which is deemed 
‘*sound” in Caledonia, Minnesota, will be held 
gu... in New York: 

‘* Hold up your fist !—You do solemaly swear, 
in the presence of John Dunbar and meself, a 
Justice of the Pace, owning 240 acres of land 
within two miles of Caledonia, that you will tell 





the truth, and nothin’ but the truth—and there 
yes have it !” 


Epirapus, for the most part, are designed for 
laudatory and ambitious purposes. It is not oft- 
en that they manifest such dogged indifference 
to the opinions and sympathies of the world as is 
shown by one Gabriel John, who wrote his own 
epitaph, as follows : 

‘Here lies the body of Gabriel John, 

Who died in the year une thousand and one; 

Mourn for me, or let it alone, 

It’s all one to Gabriel John, 

Who died in the year one thousand and one.” 


A GENTLEMAN, favorably known in high moral 
circles in Philadelphia, named Jacob Stone, was 
relating to a Sabbath-school his travels in the 
Holy Land, and among other things told the 
scholars of the ascent of Mount Pisgah. On the 
following Sunday a teacher asked, in the course 
of the lesson, who ascended Mount Pisgah? A 
little urchin promptly cried out, ‘‘ Moses, Elias, 
and Jacob Stone!” 


Tue old divines of Massachusetts were many 
of them wits. The bon-mois of Dr. Mather Byles, 
who, by-the-way, was rather a punster than a 
wit, have been often repeated. We have heard 
of one which we suspect was never printed. He 
one day said to a friend whose calls upon him 
were less frequent than he would have desired : 
**You treat me as if I were a baby.” ‘‘ How 
so?” asked his friend. ‘‘ Why, you go by-by, 
by-by! without stopping to speak to me.” 

The wit of Dr. Morse, of Newburyport, was of 
a different character, and more nearly approached 
the true idea cf wit. Inthe company of a num- 
ber of clergymen, Dr. Morse had expressed the 
opinion that whipping was beneficial in bringing 
up children. A young clergyman, who was one 
of the company, and who had not a very high 
reputation for veracity, took the opposite ground, 
affirming that harm was often done by unjust 
punishment. ‘*‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘ the only time 
my father ever whipped me was for telling the 
truth.” ‘* Well,” retorted the doctor, ‘‘ it cured 
you of it, didn’t it?” 

Of old Dr. Gay, of Hingham, a very good 
story is told: Riding into Boston one day over 
the Neck, where the public gallows stood, a 
young clergyman, who was in the vehicle with 
him, said: ‘* Dr. Gay, if the gallows had its due, 
where would you be?” ‘‘ Riding into Boston 
alone,” was the reply. 


Wir often springs up spontaneously from a 
soil of so grave a nature that its presence is not 
anticipated. A man who prided himself upon 
being a wag once accosted a plain, serious-look- 
ing farmer by the road-side, who was fencing 
some very poor land, as follows: ‘‘I say, mister, 
what are you fencing that pasture for? It would 
take forty acres of it to starve a middling-sized 
cow.” ‘‘ Jesso,” replied the yeoman, “and I 
am a-fencing of it to keep eour cattle eout.” But 
our idea is better illustrated, perhaps, by the fol- 
lowing incident: A Mr. Very, a pious old gen- 
tleman of Danvers, Massachusetts, had on more 
than one occasion rebuked some of his young 
neighbors for making hay on Sunday. His ar- 
gument was that Sunday was the Lord’s day, and 
that it could not with impunity be employed for 
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secular purposes; that, in fact, no business could 
be successfully conducted on that day. One Sun- 
day evening, as the old gentleman was returning 
from church, he saw some of his young neighbors 
in a field where they had been at work all day. 
Boasting of what they called a good day’s work, 
one of them accosted the venerable gentleman as 
follows: ‘‘ Well, Father Very, you see we have 
cheated the Lord out of one day, certainly.” ‘*I 
don’t know,” he replied, ‘* the account is not set- 
tled yet.” 

As wit is not a new thing under the sun, we 
must gratify our love for it by recurring to the 
past as well as by observing the present. Indeed, 
it might surprise us to know how much of mod- 
ern wit is really old, and how much of ancient 
wit is ostensibly new. ‘The following is nearly 
two hundred years old, but nothing new could be 
more fresh and sparkling. When the famous 
fortress of Namur was taken by King William 
III., in 1695, Yalden wrote a Pindaric ode on 
the occasion, which he presented to the king. 
He was charged with having stolen portions of 
his ode from Congreve. A humorous poem, 
called the ‘* Oxford Laureat,” referred to the 
alleged plagiarism in the following inimitable 
lines : 

“His crime was for being a felon in verse, 
And presenting his theft to the king; 


The first was a trick not uncommon or scarce, 
But the last was an impuden’ ‘hing. 


“Yet what he had stolen was so little worth stealing, 
They forgave him the damage and cost ; 
Had he ta’en the whole ode, as he took it piece- 
mealing, 
They had fined him but ten-pence at most.” 


Tat was not a bad hit of a gentleman going 
out of town in the cars, who said to his friend, a 
comparatively young man, just retired from busi- 
ness: ‘* Ah! when people tire of business in town, 
they go to retire in the country.” 


Goop, also, in its way, is this: Some one at 
a party, abusing Mohammedanism in a common- 
place manner; said, ‘‘Its heaven is quite ma- 


terial.” He was met with the quiet remark, 
**So is the Christian’s hell ;” to which there was 
no reply. 


Art one time, when it was a moot point which 
should become the greater city, St. Paul or St. 
Louis, an astute speaker expressed the convic- 
tion that, ‘‘ to destroy the prosperity of the latter 
place, the peovle of Minnesota had only to change 
their drinks !” 


Ex.per Kwyapr is not averse to having it un- 
derstood that he may be regarded as a sort of 
consulting physician for sick souls when the 
original family doctor finds that his pharmacy 
has lost its efficacy. In one of his recent raids 
on the arch-enemy of souls he selected, as being 
especially fit subjects for animadversion, the pro- 
fane swearers ; and this is the way in which he 
“went” for them : 

**T will give you, my dear friends, a picture 
from ascene in hell, The devil is sitting in his pri- 
vate office, receiving the souls as they are brought 
to him from the upper world. In comes an infer- 
nal jailer, conducting a soul to everlasting flames. 
“Who are you?’ asks the devil, as the culprit was 


brought to where he was sitting. ‘Secretary 
Benjamin, of the Confederate Cabinet,’ was the 
reply. ‘Oh yes, I knew you were coming,’ said 
the devil, as he turned the leaves of his ledger 
and made an entry of the secretary's name. ‘I 
always show consideration to those that have 
showed it to me. I've got to take you in, but I'll 
try and make you as comfortable as possible.’ 
To the attendant: ‘Show Mr. Benjamin to a 
place as near as you can get him to a current of 
air.’ The next arrival was a man who had killed 
his mother-in-law. He was hung in Cincinnati. 
‘Take him away,’ said the devil, ‘ but treat him 
kindly. The chances are two to one that he isn’t 
much to blame. I remember his case. His mo- 
ther-in-law came here three weeks ago. She 
looked as though she wanted killing. She's over 
in No. 63. Put him there, and set the old wo- 
man in front of the furnace. No. 63 is too cool 
for her.’ Pretty soon another victim arrives. 
‘What has brought you here?’ asks the devil. 
‘My case is a hard one,’ was the reply. ‘I am 
here just because I swore.’ ‘ Because you swore?’ 
asked the devil, rising angrily from his chair. 
‘Yes, that’s all the sin [ ever did.’ ‘ All the sin?’ 
re-echoed the devil—‘all the sin? Why, you 
mean, despicable, contemptible, low-lived vaga- 
bond,’ said the devil, as he brought his fist down 
on the table, ‘there isn’t a corner here that's 
hot enough fer you. Of all the sixty thousand 
preachers that spend their Sundays in black- 
guarding me, not one of them ever yet accused 
me of swearing. Blasphemed your Maker, did 
you? Profaned the holy name of your Saviour, 
that forgave his enemies upon the cross, and died 
to have saved you from here? You did this, did 
you?’ The trembling culprit made no reply. 
‘ Why,’ continued the devil, whose voice arose as 
his wrath intensified—‘ why, there's no excuse for 
you. A man by an unlucky blow may kill an- 
other one. In pressing temptation a man may 
steal; he may lie to save his neck or to cheat his 
neighbor. ‘There’s some excuse for him. The 
profane swearer has no excuse! Attendant, take 
this accursed scoundrel out of my sight. Put 
him up to his neck where the coals are the hot- 
test, and then put somebody to sit on his accursed 
head.’” 
squat 

Axnovt a fortnight since, writes a Philadelphia 
correspondent, I stopped with a friend at the 
Park Place Hotel, St. Paul, which was then 
crowded with members of the Legislature. Aft- 
er securing a room, wanting some towels, we rang 
for a servant. The bell was answered by the 
watchman, to whom we communicated our 
wants ; but, as they were not exactly in his line, 
he went away and sent a colored boy, who 
knocked at the door and popped in his head. 
** All right,” said I; ‘‘ bring them in.” ‘‘ Yes, 
Sah,” replied woolly-head, withabob. ‘‘ Well, 
why don’t you fetch them along ?—bring two of 
them.” ‘* Yes, Sah. Which is it, Sah—brandy 
or whisky, Sah?” And that is the way they an- 
swer calls for towels in St. Paul! 


‘Tx: this connection,” as the Elder might say, 
we may quote a very ancient, though not gen- 
erally remembered, anecdote of an elector of 
| Cologne (who was likewise an archbishop). On 

one occasion this elector, swearing profanely, 
| asked a peasant, who seemed to wonder, what he 
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was surprised at. ‘*To hear an archbishop | 
swear,” answered the peasant. ‘‘I swear,” re-| 
plied the elector, ‘not as an archbishop, but as | 
a prince.” ** But, my lord,” said the peasant, 
‘*when the prince goes to the devil, what will be- 
come of the archbishop ?” 


Who shall say that the wit and beauty of the | 
couutry is not largely to be encountered in Wash- 
ington during the sessions of Congress? In- 
stance: Two or three winters since the pretty 
face and stylish figure of a young lady named 
Brown, from New Hampshire, were to be seen 
at most of the receptions which form so import- 
ant an item in Washington society. Reports of 
the wealth of the young lady’s papa served not to 
lessen the interest felt in her by the young men 
who much abound at such places. Silent, she 
was a power; but when she opened her mouth, 
which ‘vas seldom—alas! At a large reception, 
the first she attended, among otier celebrities, 
the Mexican Minister was pcinted out to her. 
** Ah!” was her response, in pure innocence of 
soul, ‘‘where does he preach?” <A few days aft- 


erward, while walking out with an intimate lady | 


friend, who had been made aware of the terrible 
faux pas alluded to, her attention was directed 
to a fine mansion, which she was informed was 
the wegen of the French Minister. ‘‘ Why,” 
said she, **T didn’t know there was a French 
church in Washington 

And of such is the kingdom of—Washington ! 

Down 
and witnesses seems, now and then, to be of that 
pleasant, colloquial sort that might be emulated 
with advantage elsewhere. 
example, who held the January term of the Su- 
preme Court at Saco, besides being learned in 
matters legal, is also an excellent judge of horse- | 
flesh. A year ago, when a horse case was on | 
trial, one of the parties, who was also a witness, 
Grace by name (ducus a non lucendo), not being 


so clear in his testimony as the Judge thought 


desirable, was asked by him to describe the ani- 
mal more minutely. ‘‘ Why, Judge, a// you 
Saco fellers know that air hoss. "Iwas the Bill 
Littlefield hoss that Al Hodgkins used to drive!” 

was the “‘ minute,’’ clear, and ready reply, in a 
patronizing tone. ‘The ‘Saco feller” on the 
bench smiled quietly; the rest of the ‘ fellers” 

smiled audibly, till the Sheriff “feller” called 
“order in court.’ 


THERE are certain vague notions of the propri- | 


eties as to church music that have occurred to the 
mind of the editor of an Episcopal journal that 
he thus puts into print. It seems that at Chey- 
enne, lately, a missionary preached on a dry- 
goods box, and his choir sat in a buggy. The 


horse got frightened and ran away with the choir ; | 


whereupon our Episcopal brother sagely asks, 
“Could not that horse be brought East? It 
would command a large price.” 


‘* Ye opulent American and hys wyfe, who goe 
about ye olde -vorlde disportinge themselves and | 
enjoying pleasyure,” become a trifle absurd when 
attempting to soar into the world of art, as was 
recently the case with a much real-estated lady, 
who, on being escorted on board the steamer by 
a cultivated acquaiatance, was asked what partic- 


N in Maine the intercourse between judges | 


Judge T—,, for | 


ular purpose she had in view by her trip abroad, 

and replied, ‘* Oh, I don’t care much about Eu- 
Tope on my own account. The main thing js 
| to have the portraits of these three girls—9, 11, 

and 13—painted by the old masters. I've heard 
| so much about their picters that I want to see 

| what they can do for my daughters, and if they 

are really what they're cracked up to be!” 


| 


| Last year the National Government purchased 


a beautiful tract of land adjoining the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, a portion of which was 
inclosed and laid out for a cemetery. Admiral 
Porter, then in command, displayed his accus- 
tomed energy and good taste in embellishing the 
spot designed as the last resting-place of those 
of the naval service who might die at that station, 
When the cemetery was completed, the remains 
| of about a dozen sailors and marines, and of two 
| officers, were removed from the city grave-yard 
| and reinterred in the new ground. On one oc- 
casion, as the Admiral was passing through the 
cemetery, he encountered one of the men who 
had been employed by him in laying out the 
grounds. He expressed to him his satisfaction 
with the work already done, and proceeded to 
give some directions for its further embellish- 
ment—a few evergreens here and there, ete. 
“*Yes, Sir,” replied the man, ‘‘ that will add 
much to its beauty; but, Admiral, the greatest 
improvement would be the addition of a few more 


” 


corpses. 

A DISTINGUISHED officer of the army, from 
whom the Drawer hopes to hear again, furn:shes 
the conclusion to a prayer by the chaplain of an 
Ohio regiment in the Mexican war, which, after 
summing the causes and objects of the war, and 
showing that it was no war of conquest, but an- 
nexation only, referred the Lord to Polk's Mes- 
sage on that ‘subject. 


Anp now a little anent the juveniles : 

A little girl who had been favored with glimpses 
| of the upper sky, having been told by her mother 
that she was ale says surrounded by guardian an- 
gels, grew very thoughtful, and, after drawing a 
| long breath, looked up and said, **Mamma, do 
you mean really that all the whole time they are 

with me?” On being answered yes, she ex- 
| claimed, with an impatient fling, ‘* Well, really, 
I should like to be alone a little while sometivnes. 


AnoTHER little woman, being asked by her 
Sunday-school teacher, ‘‘ What did the Israelites 
do after passing through the Red Sea?” answered, 
‘**T don’t know, ma’am, but I guess they dried 
themselves.” Why not? 


‘* Wuart have you done with your doll, Amy ?” 

‘*Lock it up, papa; doin’ to teep it for my 
itty dirl when I get big, jess like mamma.’ 

* Ah, but if you shouldn't have any little girl?” 

“Never mind, papa; then I'll give it to my 
| g’anchite !” 

A Cownecticct boy insisted on knowing what 
was meant by the slang phrase ‘‘ a gone sucker ;” 
and was overheard praying soon after, on being 
sent off to bed, ‘‘God bless papa and mamma 
and baby; but I’se been such a boy, I rather 
guess I’m a gone sucker !” 
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